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PREFACE 


The American people are reading less about Europe and 
more about Asia. They are coming to realize that the 
Atlantic is their neighborly side door toward their relatives, 
but that the Pacific is their front door toward the world. 
Out of the five major ports of the world in point of tonnage 
China already possesses two. At the rate of increase ob- 
taining in America’s Oriental trade since the World War 
the bulk of our foreign business will be with Pacific Asia 
by 1932. 

China is the backbone of Asia; China is the portentous 
nation to Americans. As China goes, so will go Asia, and 
as Asia goes, so will go the world of this century. China 
and America, the most vital representatives of the Eastern 
and Western types of culture, are destined to be the history- 
making nations of the century. If there is one bit of world 
knowledge above others which intelligent Americans will 
crave and require during the years that are immediately 
ahead, it is a knowledge of the rise and trends of the Chinese 
people. We all spent hours in school studying the histories 
of the Babylonians, Egyptians and Medo-Persians—nations 
now passed into oblivion. How much more important 
that we should know briefly the history of the Chinese, 
who began in equal antiquity and who, the only nation 
with immortal life, now meet us in cultural and commercial 
intercourse. The leadership in dealings between West and 
East taken by President Harding and Secretary Hughes 
and pursued by President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg 
will never be dropped by the American Government. 
Henceforth the smoothing of the way for China’s rise to 
equality among the nations will be a prime responsibility 
of the United States. 
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Any Chinese schoolboy can tell you something of Soc: 
rates, Christ, Shakespeare, Luther, the British Empire, 
Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, our Civil War, Roosevelt, 
Wilson. How many of the educated among us can tell 
anything of the 4,000-year-old Book of History, Confucius, 
Taoism, Chin the Empire-Builder, the rise of Korea, the 
culturization of Japan, Li Po the Divine Poet, Tang the 
Brilliant, the rise and fall of the Mongol Khans who nearly 
conquered Europe in addition to Asia, the coming of Russia 
into Asian affairs, the Manchu Empress Dowager, the 
Chinese Republican Revolution, the student uprising, 
Chinese guild organization, the China riots of 1925, or the 
Christian General? 

Histories of China available in the past have been too 
often technical political studies or special pleas. They all 
have stopped with the initiation of the Republican Era. 
The authors of this book have attempted to write an 
interpretive story of the Chinese people based upon both 
scholarly research and intimate personal touch—a popu- 
larly told narrative of the “Immortal Nation” from the 
beginnings of the world’s most unique culture in the cave 
villages of the upper Yellow River five thousand years be- 
fore Christ to the assembling of the convention to restore 
China’s national rights in the winter of A.D. 1925-6. 

In view of the fact that two authors have collaborated in 
the production of the present work, it may be explained 
that, generally speaking, Parts I and II, dealing with the 
history of China down to the fall of the Manchus, are 
the portions for which I am to be held responsible, though 
I have greatly benefited from the particular suggestions of 
my fellow author and colleague. This part of the work is 
based upon my former Outline History of China, which 
has been for several years out of print. The whole has been, 
however, entirely rewritten. The story of the Revolution 
and of the Republic is Mr. Hall’s own, and, since he may 
justly claim to use the phrase with regard to this, pars fut, 
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in much of the narrative he is entitled to be regarded as his 
own authority. If this seems at all colored by the fact, I 
have gladly to acknowledge how much more easy it is to 
write the history of China’s ancient past than to describe 
without passion or prejudice her restless but by no means 
hopeless present. I take this opportunity of placing on 
record my grateful sense of the labor bestowed upon the 
work by Mr. Hall and of my indebtedness to Mr. Gardner 
L. Harding, Secretary of the Foreign Trade Council, India 
House, New York, for his work upon the manuscript since 


it left our hands. 
HerBert H. GowEN 
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ERAS AND REIGNS? 


I. MyrHoxocicat Era 


Pan Ku} The Earth Kings (11 brothers) 


The Heaven Kings (12 brothers) The Man Kings (9 brothers) 
The Ten Periods of Ascent 


II. Lxecenpary Era (Asout B.C. 3000-2000) 


An agricultural, patriarchal, codperative society develops in 
the bend of the upper Yellow river. The “rulers” are “heroes 
of culture.” Because five of these are particularly honored, the 
period is called the “Age of the Five Rulers.” 
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III. Brornnrincs or Herepitary Rute (B.C. 2200-1154) 


The great Yii passes the leadership to his son, and such suc- 
cession (although not necessarily following primogeniture) be- 
comes established (yet regarded by Chinese until the Chou 
dynasty as “unvirtuous”). Families put forward their most 
learned members to assist the emperor in his rule. Coincidentally 
with the tradition of imperial divine right (“Son of Heaven’’) 
grows that of actual exercise of authority in his name by a 
democratically recruited aristocracy of intellect (the man- 
darinate). 


The chronology of Mayers’ Chinese Readers’ Manual is followed. The 
most popular name of the sovereign, whether personal or reign title, is 
used. 
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IV. Era or THE CONVENTIONALIZATION OF CULTURE 
(B.C. 1150-750) 


The great books of household and court ritual and social econ- 
omy appear: the Chou Li, I Li, and Ii Cht. Chou Kung, brother 
of the founder of the new dynasty, exerts tremendous influence 
as a humanistic standardizer of custom. A strong flavor of 
democracy and free speech, varied by a contrasting tendency 
to experiment in state socialism, permeates the era. The man- 
darinate continues to develop. Artisans and trades guilds begin, 
being in the beginning “artificial families” composed of master 
and his apprentices. In connection with the development of 
artisanship and trade large cities come into existence. 
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V. Epa or TrrriroriAL EXPANSION AND ERA OF THD 
Great Saces (B.C. 750-250) 


These periods are contemporaneous. The Chinese, who have 
already spread southwest into the plain of Shensi and east onto 
the North China plain now increase rapidly in numbers, and 
families possessed with the pioneering spirit push the borders 
ever further outward. Heads of border families become virtually 
independent rulers and are given titles by the Son of Heaven in 
an effort to extend his authority nominally over their territory. 
The border lords take to warring among themselves, frequently 
attacking the Son of Heaven, whose prestige suffers greatly. 
(This is often called “China’s feudal era.” It was not a true 
feudalism, as the populace were not in serfdom, nor were the 
local heads true liege men.) 

During this troubled era Laotze and his school preach quietism 

_and a return to nature as the solution for all ills. Confucius and 
his “orthodox” school, on the other hand, develop the line taken 
by Chou Kung, further standardizing and ceremonializing every 
function of life. Their supreme social ethic is the preservation 
of the innate dignity of every individual and supreme personal 
ethic frictionless participation in the complexities of society, as 
stratified in the Five Relationships. Mencius develops the Con- 
fucian doctrine into a virtual political constitution for the na- 

tion, in which much democracy is inherent. The full fruition of 
the work of the sages is not seen until the Han dynasty and 
later. 
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Tung Chou Chun......... B.C. 255 
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VI. Era or Unirication (B.C. 250-A.D. 200) 


For the first timea great martial figure arises (Shih Huang-ti, 
Ch’in the Unifier) who welds China into an empire with the 
sword. Maddened by the opposition of the scholarly aristocracy 
“who use against him the democratic teachings of the sages, he 
endeavors to exterminate them and destroy their books. Yet 
this opposition, increased by his severity, brings the downfall of 
his short dynasty. The Han rulers, China’s first great national 
dynasty, succeed to his work, contriving to maintain_a- great, 
united empire and at the same time to placate the scholars. Con- 
fucius is deified. The mandarinate is reéstablished, examinations 
are systematized, and the scholar class converted (in times of 
strong and capable rulers) into the chief prop of the throne. 
The supplanting of bamboo tablets and stylus by paper and ink 
brush gives great impetus to literature and learning. 
The same general southward movement of barbarians which 
inundates Rome strikes China, whose resistance is, however, 
more prolonged. 


Chin Dynasty 
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VII. Tue Acer or Romance (A.D. 200-620) 


For four hundred years following the break-up of the great 
Han empire, China is in chaos. Military adventurers prey upon 
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the land, developing an involved code of chivalry and supplying 


the heroes for fiction and drama of later ages. 


Period of the Three Kingdoms, A.D. 221-264 
1. Minor Han 
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Western Tsin Dynasty 
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Ch’én Dynasty 
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VIII. Tuer Crumax or Cutture (A.D. 600-900) 


Under the T’ang,China’s second great national dynasty, the 
nation is reunited and its supremacy reéstablished throughout 
Asia. Particularly is this true in cultural matters. Japan im- 
ports Chinese culture and civilizes herself. The later T’ang em- 
perors are great “arbiters of culture,’ and poetry and music 
reach their highest development. Luxury and license mark 
official life. The mandarinate is developed to its highest point, _ 
the Hanlin Academy~is~established. A court newspaper (the 
world’s first) is published. Development of block printing gives 
another impetus to learning. Christianity (Nestorian), Muham- 
madanism, and Buddhism are preached; the latter alone be- 
comes a nation-wide influence. 


T’ang Dynasty 
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TX. Era or Tatar INVASION AND Conqugst (A.D. 900-1350) 


Various Tatar tribes, as the T’ang dynasty grows weak, carve 
out little kingdoms in North China. The Sungs reconsolidate 
most of the territory and maintain the high cultural traditions 
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of the T’angs, fighting a gradually losing battle with the Tatars. 
After two hundred years of rule the Sungs are pushed south of 
the Yellow River, where, after another hundred years, they fall 
‘before Kublai Khai whose ancestor Jenghiz has welded the 
Mongol tribes into the most invincible fighting force the world 
has ever seen. The Mongol rulers, while eagerly adopting Chi- 
nese culture in other things, prefer their own military methods 
of administration. The mandarinate falls very low, the people 
are oppressed by troops quartered on them. The Mongol 
dynasty, like all régumes established in China by force, is short- 
lived. 
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8. Later Tsin 
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Yuan Dynasty (Mongol Rule) 
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X. Tue Last Great Native Dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644) 


Under the inspiration: of an ex-monk adventurer named Chu, 
the Chinese rise almost as a unit and exterminate the enervated 
Mongols. Chu founds a glorious dynasty which recovers sov- 
ereignty over nearly all the territory of previous great rulers and 
restores China’s prestige in Asia. The mandarinate is restored. 
In culture, excepting architecture, which reaches its acme in im- 
perial constructions about Peking, and excepting the drama and 
fiction, which are developed from Mongol importations, the 
period is anthological rather than original. The dynasty weakens, 
and through a coup d’état the throne falls into the hands of the 
Manchus, a small Mongol tribe with ambitious rulers. North 
China, tired of strife, accepts the Manchus; South China resists 
bitterly for a generation and is never reconciled. 


Ming Dynasty 
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XI. Tue Era or European Contact (A.D. 1600 To THE 
PRESENT) 


European influence, an incident under the Mings, becomes the 
overwhelming problem under the Manchus. The mandarinate 
breaks down. China, falling afoul of Western powers over a 
mistaken sense of national dignity as well as incidents of for- 
eign aggression, is defeated in several armed brushes in the 
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Nineteenth Century until the throne comes to regard the coun- 
try as fated to be the world’s prey. A fanatical patriotic up- 
rising in 1900 stems this tide. Plotters under the influence of 
ideals gained from the West hasten the end of the dynasty and 
bring about its downfall in the Revolution of 1911. They plan 
to substitute a benevolent autocracy under the guise of party 
government and the name of republic. They are trammeled by 
the conservatism of the guilds and meet defeat at the hands of a 
strong character ambitious to found a new dynasty, Yuan Shih- 
k’ai. Yuan himself perishes in the struggle. China is left a prey 
to military adventurers who fall heir to various portions of the 
Western-equipped army, which grows to absurd proportions. 
Japanese aggression during the World War, abetted by traitors 
among the military factions, severely menaces China’s inde- 
pendence. The nation is saved by a rising of the students, upon 
whom have fallen, to some degree, the mantle of the mandari- 
nate. The students procure the backing of the guilds, which 
are thus for the first time codrdinated into a nation-wide group 
and projected into national affairs. These organizations vir- 
tually control local government and gradually feel their way 
toward larger things. A spirit of nationalism grows rapidly, 
and with it a demand, encouraged by new Russian influence, for 
the cancellation of unusual privileges enjoyed by subjects and 
citizens of the Powers in China and termination of the ward- 
ship over China established by the great nations. 


Ching Dynasty (Reign Titles) 
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Executives of the Chinese Republic 


Sun Yat-sen (Provisional President), January to March, 1912. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai (Provisional President), 1912; Elected, 1913. 

Li Yuan-Hung succeeded (as Vice President) on Yuan’s Death, 1916. 

Feng Kuo-chang succeeded (as Vice President) on Li’s illegal deposition, 
1917. 

Hsu Shih-ch’ang, irregular, elected by an illegal parliament, 1918. 
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Li Yuan-hung, restored, 1922; deposed illegally again, 1923. 

Interim of four months with no executive, 1923. 

Ts’ao Kun, elected by the re-collected original parliament, legality of which 
is questionable, 1923; deposed illegally, October, 1924. 

Tuan Ch’i-sui, assumed Chief Executiveship without parliamentary sanc- 
tion, provisionally upon reconstruction program, 1924. 


KEY TO CHINESE PRONUNCIATION 


The prevalent systems of “romanization” or rendering of 
Chinese syllabic sounds into our letters appear quite illogical to 
the uninitiated. The authors have endeavored to follow the Post 
Office or Maritime Customs spellings of Chinese place names, 
and Giles in other spellings. Readers of books on China must 
accustom themselves to recognize the same name in varied spell- 
ings: as Kiaching or Chiaking for Chiach’ing, Hiouen Tsang for 
Hsuan Ts’ang. The system used by the French missionaries who 
first among Westerners wrote in extenso of Chinese men and 
places naturally differed from those applied by later English 
and German scholars. Furthermore, early books were produced 
at Canton and Shanghai and followed the peculiar pronunciations 
of those localities instead of the official tongue, called by us 
“Mandarin.” 

To add to the confusion, Chinese of the present generation 
choose for themselves “foreign names,” which, even when some- 
what akin to their native syllables, are spelled after each man’s 
whim. The authors apologize for spelling some of these names 
in a different manner. 


Pronounce 


Vowels, as in continental European languages. w as in the 
French parapluie. 

Diphthongs: ai as in aisle; er as a in ate; ao as ow in now; u 
before another vowel with sound of w. 

Consonants, as in English, excepting ch, k, p, t, ts, when not 
followed by the apostrophe sign; when not so followed pronounce 
thus: ch as soft g; k as hard g; p as b; t as d; ts as dz. 

The pronunciations of all names likely to be mispronounced 
are indicated in the index by keys giving approximately the 
proper sounds. With this aid the reader will be able to pronounce 
the names well enough, say, for a Chinese to recognize them. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF CHINA 


INTRODUCTION 
WHY STUDY CHINESE HISTORY? 


A certain soldier, says a tale of the T’ang dynasty, was in 
the habit of taking his potations beneath the branches of a 
spreading tree. One day he fell asleep and dreamed that, 
fairies came to him and carried him away to the country of 
their king. Here he was royally received, taken from one 
scene of regal splendor to another, and at length appointed 
by the king governor of a country where he lived for many 
years. However, when the dreamer roused himself from 
sleep, he found all these experiences had embraced but a 
moment of time. 

In making the effort to compress into a few hundred 
pages the complex record of more than four millennia of 
Chinese history we must needs envy the above-mentioned 
soldier his magic potion. How otherwise may we hope, 
within our inevitable limits, to grasp the significance of this 
age-long story? 

If we are asked, why make the attempt at all; it ought 
to be sufficient to point out as something anomalous that in 
these days when the lines of demarcation between continents 
and peoples are disappearing as never since the days when 
Alexander the Great made Europe and Asia one, the aver- 
age student of history is still confining his reading of the 
science to the classical stories of the Mediterranean basin 


and to the comparatively recent annals of Western Europe 
1 
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and America. Half a century ago the great French scholar 
Renan declared that only three national histories, namely, 
those of Greece, Rome, and the Hebrews, were important 
for the study of our modern civilization. Strangely enough 
that same attitude has been maintained in thousands of 
schools and colleges to-day. 

Is it not strange that the longest unbroken highway of 
human life which, without a chasm, stretches right back 
to the ages of myth and fable, the continuous tale to which 
the most ancient annals of Greece and Rome are by con- 
trast modern, the history which has its surprises of ad- 
vanced civilization ages ago no less than its surprises of 
youthful vitality in the present, should be to so large an 
extent an untrodden road? 

The excuse of remoteness will no longer hold in the case 
of those who treat a volume of such great and deep human 
interest as though it were a seven-sealed book. The shift- 
ing of the center of world interest from the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific has made such 
an attitude absurd. 

Indeed, we may well ask whether such an excuse was 
ever valid, unless for the narrow century or two when the 
Ottoman conquests interposed an unnatural barrier across 
the road to Cathay such as proved more difficult to pass 
than the desert and the seas. The nations of old time were 
nowise inclined to despise knowledge of the people and arts 
of Sina and Serica. Victorious Greek art followed easily in 
the wake of Alexander to the very bounds of the Eastern 
waste. The Roman merchants were, with Juvenal and 
others, exceedingly interested in learning 


Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant. 


The banners of the Cesars encountered the dragon flags of 
the great Han generals on the very shores of the Caspian, 
marking one frontier between the Atlantic and the Yellow 
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Sea. With comparative ease traders went with their silk 
and hides and iron along the trans-Asian caravan routes 
which have been reopened by travelers in our own time. 
Every religion known to Western Asia, Buddhist, Magian, 
Christian, Manichean, Muhammadan, found in the Chi- 
nese capitals a refuge, if not a welcome. Who shall say to 
what extent the Great Wall of China, deflecting the tide of 
Hunnish invasion, may have contributed to the downfall 
of the Roman Empire and the making of modern Europe? 
Not even the Mongol conquests, which annihilated whole 
peoples and sowed the sites of once populous cities with 
salt, destroyed the traffic or blocked the trade routes. Fran- 
ciscan monks made their way to the camps of the great 
Khans, and the Polos were by no means the only medieval 
merchants who dared the perils of the way to Cambaluc. 
The fascinating record of the great Venetian traveler should 
of itself suffice to drive the enchanted reader from page 
to page of the story in which Ser Marco played his dis- 
tinguished part. 

Even after the Turks had succeeded in making difficult 
the passage of the three land routes along which merchants, 
missionaries, and soldiers had marched from time imme- 
morial, the glamour of Cathay remained. The new era of 
geographical research which was at this time inaugurated 
had for its objective the rediscovery of China. Even before 
the closing of the land routes the way had been in part 
blazed by that noble ascetic of science, Prince Henry of 
Portugal, who sent out from his lonely Pharos expedition 
after expedition to find the limits of the African coast. 
Then came Diaz with his discovery of the Cape of Storms, 
renamed out of the royal optimism Cape of Good Hope. 
Vasco da Gama followed to the coast of India and fur- 
nished an immortal theme for the Lusiads of Camoens. In 
search of the same ultimate end Magellan sailed into the 
Pacific round the Horn, and Columbus started on the jour- 
ney which led to the discovery of America. It was for this 
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same goal of Cathay that the great English seamen strove, 
east and west, northeast and northwest, and Arctic explora- 
tion (as Vilhjalmur Stefansson recently told the Explorer’s 
Club in New York) owed much of its beginnings to the de- 
sire of men to overcome the obstacles that lay between 
themselves and the golden lands of far eastern seas. 

Now that the goal has become accessible and the way 
familiar to the feet of men as never before, after all the 
labors of seamen and merchants, after all the martyrdoms 
of missionaries and explorers, after all the battles of arms 
and diplomacy, after all the researches of the savants, we 
shall surely not be content to leave China to be the happy 
hunting ground of the specialist. 

What of China for her own sake? 

What of her art, that wonderful art unveiled so recently 
in the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas, the art which assimi- 
lated so much of what was best in Greece, India, and Per- 
sia and became the teacher of Korea and Japan, not to 
speak of the art which confronts one at every turn in tower 
and temple, in city gate, even in the lines of domestic 
architecture? 

What of her literature—the poetry, just beginning to be 
made accessible, in translation, to the West, the philosophy, 
the novels, above all, the history, so vast in quantity and 
not without its quality, though written in a language which 
to the western world seems clumsy? 

What of her government, that wonderful instrument, 
stable and enduring beyond the power of revolution to 
shock or shake, yet. changing with the times, running the 
whole gamut of political experiment, democratic at heart 
and most daring in its trust of the people yet at times im- 
perialistic and dominating in its foreign policy, a govern- 
ment which has been not inaptly described as “a sort of 
mutual toleration between nominal rulers and ruled,” sup- 
ported chiefly by that all-pervading factor, wis imertiae; a 
government which is now facing the storm and stress of 
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international life as a republic? Where else may we look 
for a government which, if we may trust the ancient tradi- 
tions, had already its institutions when Hammurabi was 
making laws for the infant state of Babylon; which was 
producing some of its greatest literature when Romulus and 
Remus are credited with the foundations of Rome; which 
was sending forth learned monks to collect the literary 
treasures of India when Picts and Britons were fighting 
for the mastery, and Saxon pirates were harrying the coasts 
which Rome was no longer able to guard; which was receiv- 
ing Christian missionaries from Syria and Persia at the very 
time Ethelbert and his successors were listening to the mes- 
sage of Augustine and Paulinus; which was making ad- 
vanced experiments in state socialism when the Norman 
William was laying claim to the throne of Harold; whose 
latest Imperial dynasty was well-nigh a century and a half 
old when the American Republic was born? 

What of the Chinese people, with their outstanding quali- 
ties of industry, good nature, and general reasonableness, 
their respect for order, their love of learning? What is so 
beautiful as the fine codperation between Heaven, Earth, 
and Man which makes agriculture in China a gathering of 
harvest after harvest? Where else has been developed so 
wonderful an industrial system, at once so comprehensive 
and so stable? And, say what we may about Chinese con- 
servatism, what other people has contributed to our com- 
mon civilization so long a line of inventions and discover- 
ies? It will be sufficient here to recall merely sericulture, 
porcelain, the magnetic needle, gunpowder, paper, and 
printing. 

And what of China’s individual men and women—the 
heroes in war (if unwilling warriors), the martyrs to un- 
flinching loyalty, the examples of filial piety, Confucian 
moralists, Taoist mystics, Buddhist saints, pilgrims, states- 
men, philosophers, and political economists? There are 
one hundred volumes which give the biographies of the 
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most famous worthies, twenty volumes which give the illus- 
trious names of the Manchu period alone and Giles’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary with its twenty-five hundred titles by 
no means exhausts the list of those deserving mention. 

Is all this solely for the delectation of the Sinologist? 
Nay, for the young men and women of modern America 
there is, in what Walter T. Swingle, American agricultural 
expert, has called “the greatest laboratory of human experi- 
ment the world has ever seen,” material which cannot be 
disregarded. Stein tells us he found a wooden hammer 
made for the purpose of pitching tents a century or two 
before the Christian era. It proved so useful that he could 
not help allowing his men to employ it for its original pur- 
pose for the rest of his journey. Similarly, the long-buried 
past of China may be turned to good account in our own 
day and by the most modern-minded of men. 

Even from the point of view of business China is impor- 
tant, looming up as the greatest potential market for our 
manufacturers. Her own almost untouched resources, 
moreover, arouse the envy of our competing industrialists. 
We are already dependent upon China for tungsten, and 
her vegetable oils and other products essential to our 
standards of living are as important for us as were the 
silks of Serica to the ancient world. The abundance of 
China’s man power is also a factor we cannot afford to 
overlook, and already, for this reason, many European and 
American manufacturers are removing their capital to 
China for the purpose of establishing factories where labor 
is at hand. 

In the world of international politics China is a pivotal 
point. The Chinese people and the peoples of Anglo-Saxon 
race are to-day the two great occupying races of the earth. 
While the latter are filling up the continents of North 
America and Australia, the former are meeting them, as 
nearly as the seas permit, by filling the vast stretches of 
island and continental territory from the East Indies to the 
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Ural Mountains. In Java, in Malaysia, in Siam, in our own 
Philippines, in fertile Manchuria, on the steppes of Mon- 
golia left vacant by the dying race of the Great Khans 
(ruined with over-much conquest), the Chinese are the 
most important, the most prosperous, and the most rapidly 
increasing elements of the population. Thirty years after 
Japan took over Formosa it was populated by four million 
Chinese and less than a quarter million Japanese. Chinese 
colonists are vigorous, frugal, and progressive. All these 
are reasons for recognizing the importance to world poli- 
tics of our enlisting the sympathy of China, which other- 
wise may so easily be induced to follow the leadership of 
other lands. Soviet Russia, to name one country alone, 
considers the effort to secure this sympathy and leadership 
her most important foreign activity. 

The center of the world’s activities, we repeat, is shifting 
to the Pacific Basin. Captain Robert Dollar in 1924 made 
the statement that Shanghai is displacing London as the 
second port in tonnage in the world, Hongkong being 
fourth.1. The time is rapidly approaching when America’s 
Pacific ports will be her front, not her back, door. The 
Far East-—for which term Americans, at least, should sub- 
stitute “Pacific Asia,” it being neither “far” nor “east” for 
us—in 1924 bought one-sixth of America’s exports and sup- 
plied one-third of our imports, and at the yearly percentage 
of increase of the preceding decade promised responsibility 
for half of American trade by 1932. 

Yet, although the site of so much Western activity, let 
it not be thought that the basin which forms the world’s 
center will be a Western lake. For Asia is coming into 
full participation in world activities, even those which are 
mechanical and industrial. About the borders of the Pacific 
the two greatest cultural divisions of the human race are 
in this age to meet. America, who considered herself well 


41The World’s Ports. Another 1924 reckoning is in this order: New 
York, London, Liverpool, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
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isolated from world problems, wakes up to find herself in 
the very forefront of the situation, the most responsible 
member of the Western family in bringing about acquaint- 
ance with the strange cousins of the Orient, hitherto known 
only by distorted rumor. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s vision of the Yellow Peril is now much 
out of date. The Mongol terror which yet hangs over some 
members of the white race will be dispelled by perusal of 
one history such as this. We have already learned enough 
about the Chinese to know that they are not affected with 
a mania for overrunning the world at the first opportunity. 
Because the West once considered them legitimate prey, it 
was mistakenly supposed that Orientals felt similarly to- 
wards the other half of mankind. Nevertheless, it requires 
no erudition to see that if the Pacific is to be kept true to 
its name, and the coming together of East and West is to 
result in prosperity and cultural enrichment for both sides, 
a mutual understanding and sympathy, founded on knowl- 
edge, must be created. This is the only practical means to 
avert conflict, the wiping out of human attainment, material 
and spiritual, the utter desolation of the earth. 

American institutions are being studied in every school 
in China. Every Chinese pupil can name the great men 
of our history. How many of our American pupils, college 
students, or even teachers and professors, can name the out- 
standing figures of the “Immortal Nation,” or give the 
briefest account of its beginnings, its characteristics, and 
its trend? 

The answer is the authors’ apology for the present book. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


The name China is of somewhat uncertain origin. Gen- 
erally it is derived from the Kingdom of Ch’in,1 the state 
which produced the famous Ch’in dynasty 
(B.C. 249-210) under which the confederation Name 
of Chinese States was transformed into the 
Empire. In the form Tchina the name was carried, it is said, 
by Malay traders to India and other lands in the West. It 
was quite in accord with Chinese custom to use the dynastic 
name for the country.or people. For instance, in Han times 
the Chinese called themselves “Sons of Han,” and in T’ang 
times, “Men of T’ang.” The name China ieee been read into 
a passage in the Indian Code of Manu, and in the Old Tes- 
tament reference, “Those from the land of Sinim” (Is. xlix, 
12). The latter passage, however, is by many believed to 
refer rather to Syene (Assouan), on the Nile. Moreover, 
both these references are older than the date of the Ch’in 
dynasty, though of course it is still possible that the name 
may have been transmitted from the earlier Ch’in state. 

In the classical writings of Europe (e.g. in the works of 
Ptolemy and Ammianus Marcellinus) China is called Serica 
and its people Seres. This is in allusion to the production, 
famous from very early times, of silk (Chinese, szu; Mon- 
golian, sirik; Manchu, sirghe). 

The medicval name of Cathay, as, for example, in Marco 
Polo and still preserved in the usage of Russia, was due to 
the application by the nations of Eastern Europe of their 


+A general key to pronunciation is given in the front matter. A pro- 
nuneiation guide for individual names will be found in the index. 
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knowledge of the Khitans, a branch of the Tatar? family 
only too familiar in the Eleventh and Twelfth centuries, 
to the Chinese as a whole. 

In China itself the country, as we have seen, was fre- 
quently named after the reigning dynasty, as, for instance, 
“the land of Han.” The most common ancient self-designa- 
tion of the people was Li-Min, “Black-Haired Folk.” The 
most frequent name is Chung Kuo, the Middle Kingdom, 
from the patriotic belief of Chinese that their land was 
“the hub of the universe.” Other favorite names are: Hua 
Kuo (‘The Flowery Kingdom’) possibly from the name of 
the oldest of the sacred mountains, in Shensi; Chung Hua 
(‘The Central Flower’) ; and Szu-hai-ner (‘Within the Four 
Seas’). The name for China generally used under the Re- 
public is Chung Hua Min Kuo (‘The People’s Kingdom of 
the Middle Flower’). 

The position and nature of the land in which Chinese 
civilization developed and expanded have as much to do 

_ _ with customs and political philosophy as the 

resi ace climate and geography of New England have 

in the production of the conventional Yankee 

character. Of these influences we shall speak in historical 

sequence, but it is desirable first to get a general view of 
“what is China,” geographically speaking, to-day. 

To the ordinary Chinese his country consists of the 
“Eighteen Provinces,” all of which have been peopled by 
the descendants of the mythical “Hundred Families” for 
at least a thousand years. This territory _he divides 
vaguely into Pei-yang, or North, and Nan-yang, or South. 
This does not represent in his mine any political division, 
but rather a cultural distinction, the outstanding feature of 


*“Tatar,” not “Tartar.” The latter spelling is due to the historic pun 
of Saint Louis of France, who wished to consign the disturbers of the 
world’s peace to Tartarus. His reply to his mother, Blanche of Castile, 
was as follows: “Mere, si les Tatars arrivent nous les ferons retourner su 
Tartare d’ot ils viennent.” 
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which is that Pei-yang eats millet, maize, and wheat, while. 
Nan-yang eats rice. 

A more strictly geographical grouping of the provinces is 
as follows: 


. The Upper Yellow River Provinces 

. The Lower Yellow River, or North China Plain, Provinces 
. The Upper Yangtze River Provinces 

. The Middle Yangtze River Provinces 

. The Lower Yangtze River Provinces 

. The South Coast Provinces 


DorkP W hd 


The modern names of the provinces are combinations of 
names of prominent districts or indications of their relation 


to outstanding geographical features. In the first, or Upper ___ 


Yellow River, group, in the valleys of which we find the 
Chinese at the dawn of their history, are Kansu, Shensi 
(‘pass-west’), and Shansi (‘mountain-west’).  Kansu, 
always the border province of adventure, China’s “Wild- 
West,” consists of three geographical areas: the long “pan- 
handle,” high and arid, producing grass for a short season 
each year, the country where Buddhist, Mongol, and Mus- 
lim Turki meet; the forested, mountainous area on the 
Tibetan border; and the loess plateau contiguous to Shensi. 
The province contains two large, semi-independent com- 
munities of Chinese Muhammadans, who show evidences of 
both Arab and Caucasian (Iranian?) blood. One is about 
Ninghsia on the Mongolian border, and the other about 
-Hsining on the Tibetan border. With some nine million 
inhabitants Kansu is considered a sparsely settled province. 
Shensi-is thickly settled with a population decadent from 
opium, content to live miserably on their rich plains among 
the ruins left by the ancient dynasties. Shansi, on the 
other hand, is largely rugged, with narrow valleys, and is 
peopled by an upstanding folk whose merchants are known 
throughout Central Asia for their ambition and ability. 
The second, or Lower Yellow River, group comprise the 
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most populous large region of China (excepting northern 
Chihli, which, like northern Shensi, is a recent incorpora- 
tion of Mongolian steppe country). Coming down the 
river, we first cross Honan (‘river-south’), whose people are 
known for sturdiness of limb and character but sluggish- 
ness of mind. North of Honan lies Chihli (‘direct rule’), 
called by foreigners the “Metropolitan Province” because 
its capital is that of the nation, Peking (‘north-capital’). 
The important seaport of the north, Tientsin, where foreign 
nations have settlements, is in this province. Lastly, on 
the seacoast, is Shantung (‘mountain-east’), part of which, 
like the rest of the North China Plain, is stolen from the 
sea. It evidently consists of islands gradually joined to the 
mainland and to one another by the loess deposits of the 
Yellow River. A pleasing legend tells of an old heroine 
who, to avenge herself upon the sea for the drowning of her 
beloved, had herself changed into a bird. For many ages 
this bird dropped pebbles one by one into the ocean until 
the promontory of Chiaochou, recently an international 
bone of contention, was formed. And, behold, the land, as 
may be seen upon the map, took the form of a bird! 
Shantung, settled by the Chinese about 1000 B. C., birth- 
place of Lao-tzu, Confucius, and Mencius, burial place of 
Confucius, site also of Mt. T’ai whose sacredness antedates 
the sages, is dear to the hearts of all Chinese. This is clear 
from the widespread and intense indignation aroused over 
attempts to alienate a portion of the province. Shantungese 
are regarded as the finest specimens of the millet-eating 
Chinese, being of powerful physique and patient and trust- 
worthy in character. Shantung coolies were the preferred 
Asiatic laborers in the European war area. The scholars 
of Shantung are among the most faithful in preserving the 
classical traditions, and expressions which are quite classi- 
cal are still to be heard in the speech of the common people. 
The North China Plain is exceedingly fertile. In winter 
it is a drab desert broken only by grave mounds, dikes to 
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hold the rivers and canals (often above the level of the 
fields), and mud-brick walls. In the growing season it is 
transformed into a boundless garden of lush green. The 
rainfall comes in the growing season, causing very humid 
summers. Absence of rainfall for several consecutive years 
causes famine with which the inhabitants are unable to 
cope. Floods likewise bring horrible disaster to the dis- 
tricts. As for droughts, C. K. Edmunds lists a series of 
ninety-one in the past thousand years. Although the Chi- 
nese were perhaps the first hydrographic engineers in his- 
tory, and although they have expended enormous effort 
upon water control, they must have recourse to modern 
methods of river conservancy and possess better facilities 
for tapping the surplus grain supply of Manchuria before 
they will be able to avert these periodic calamities. The 
Yellow River in the lower provinces has changed its bed 
repeatedly in historical times. 

The third, or Upper Yangtze River, group begins with 
Szuch’uan (‘four-streams’), an empire in itself. A little 
smaller than Texas, its population is estimated at from fifty 
to seventy millions, most of whom are crowded into the 
cleverly irrigated plain about Chengtu, the capital. The 
western and southern portions are sparsely settled by tribes 
of Tibetans and aborigines. The northeastern part of the 
province consists of the famous terraced red lands. To the 
south of Szuch’uan are Yunnan. (‘cloud-south’) and 
Kweichow._These provinces are high and rugged, with awe- 
inspiring scenery. The population is neither large nor pros- 
perous, but the two provinces contain most of China’s finer 
metals and hold promise of a flourishing future. Yunnan 
has been for ages the gateway of Indian trade and cultural 
influences. Penetrated by a French railway, to-day it is 
commercially, an adjunct of French Indo-China, and it is 
likely to remain so until the Chinese National Railways 
build into these difficult western provinces. 

The fourth, or Middle Yangtze River, group comprises the 
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lake region of Central China. Hupeh (‘lake-north’) and 
Hunan (‘lake-south’) are exceedingly rich rice-growing 
provinces. The(Han River flows through southern Shensi 
and across Hupeh, joining the Yangtze at Hankow. (‘Han- 
mouth’). Three great cities have sprung up around this 
junction, Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang; these are 
grouped as the Wuhan cities, destined, many believe, to be 
the site of the world’s largest metropolis. A great steel in- 
dustry is developing, deep-sea vessels come six hundred 
miles up the Yangtze to these ports, and the greatest. cen- 
ter of China’s new industrial era will most likely be at this 
“Chicago of the Orient.” Hunan, being in the strategic 
position between Canton and the “North,” has been subject 
in recent years to much military adventuring and abuse. Its 
people are independent and provincial, and the province 
was the last to be reconciled to the presence of the “foreign 
devil.” On the other hand, Hunan was the first province 
to put into effect a provincial constitution, emphasizing its 
claim to local autonomy and patterned after the constitu- 
tions of the states of the American Republic. 

The third province of the Middle Yangtze group is 
Kiangst (‘river-west’), more backward commercially than 
the other two, but important for its tea and porcelain. A 
narrow-gauge railway, built with Japanese capital, runs 
south from the great river port of Kiukiang to Nanch’ang, 
the provincial capital and one of the greatest cities of China. 

The Middle Yangtze provinces were once the site of a 
strong aboriginal kingdom called Ch’u, which was para- 
mount on the Yangtze in the Fourth Century B. C. This, 
however, was absorbed by the Chinese kingdom of Ch’in 
when “the Great First Emperor” welded the states of China 
together into an Empire. From that time to the present 
the Middle Yangtze Valley has occupied only a secondary 
is making of it the most strategic section of China, 

But even more important to the world of commerce to- 
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day are the Lower Yangtze River provinces, our fifth group. 
These are Anhui, Kiangsu, and Chekiang. Silk is largely 
raised, spun, and woven. Craftsmanship and trade flourish 
in the port cities. Anhui should properly be divided be- 
tween the Lower Yellow River, Middle Yangtze River, and 
Lower Yangtze River groups. It is a large rice and tea 
producer and densely populated, but the north of it is sub- 
ject to annual inundation and frequent devastation from 
the Huai River, whose channel was appropriated and ruined 
some decades ago by the tricky Yellow River. Kiangsu is 
a great, rich, canalized rice field. Chekiang is to a large ex- 
~ tent mountainous, but with prosperous rice-growers in the 
valleys. Shanghai (‘above-sea’), on a small tributary not 
_ far from the mouth of the Yangtze, is a new city in China, 
dating from China’s first wars with European powers in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. It is now probably the 
largest city in the country, with a population of a million 
and three-quarters, some 150,000 of whom are non-Chinese. 
Quantity production manufacture has begun with cotton- 
spinning, followed closely by flour-milling and tobacco prep- 
aration. In fact, almost every kind of industry known in 
the West is in process of development. 

The Yangtze is one of the best streams for navigation in 
the world. Although shorter than the Mississippi, it pours 
out approximately twice the volume of water. It is most 
generally known to the Chinese as Ch’ang Kiang (‘long 
river’). Yangtze (‘willow’) was a local name made official 
by its use in treaties with foreign powers. In the Lower 
Yangtze provinces we first meet with the “unofficial dia- 
lects.” That spoken quite locally at Shanghai is called Wu, 
from the aboriginal kingdom existing in this region before 
the Third Century B. C. The aborigines were of the same 
stock as the Chinese and would be classed under the general 
head of “Mongoloid.” But they were probably of the 
branch from which have been derived the present-day An- 
namites, Siamese, and (in part) the Japanese. The Chi- 
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nese pressure upon them from the northwest may even be 
responsible for the migrations that helped to people Amer- 
ica. In the main the aborigines were absorbed peacefully 
by the Chinese, who were of superior culture, and there was 
no prolonged struggle over the land such as took place in 
Japan. 

In the last group of provinces, Fukien, Kwangtung 
(‘plain-east’), and Kwangst (‘plain-west’), with which 
group the Wenchow district of Chekiang should really be 
classed, differences of language and physique are even more 
noticeable. Four or five important local languages exist, all 
of which, however, use the classical Chinese written style. 
The “official Chinese” of the north is now universally 
taught in the schools, and language barriers are perceptibly 
melting away. They have always been over-emphasized 
to the American mind, because 98 per cent of the Chinese 
arriving on our shores are Cantonese. As a matter of fact, 
four-fifths of the people of China speak as nearly the same 
language as do, say, the Londoner, Dublinite, Bostonian, 
and Kentuckian.* 

The Chinese of the South Coast provinces more nearly 
resemble the Japanese than the northern Chinese in stature 
and face. Nevertheless, they are true children of the Middle 
Kingdom in their culture. They have probably absorbed 
much aboriginal blood, while the northern Chinese have 
been physically “bred up” by the mingling of Tatar and 
Mongol elements. Yet the differences of language are not 
to be explained by aboriginal influence. Rather, the dia- 
lects of the isolated Southeast are said to preserve to a large 
degree the multi-tonal original Chinese spoken tongue, 
while the harsher “official tongue” of the north has de- 
veloped by attriticn and foreign influence. 

The South Coast provinces are very broken and are cut 


*King Hall has prepared in Western Civilization and the Far East a 
useful language-area map. 
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off by difficult mountain masses from the rest of China. 
But they are possessed at the same time of excellent coast 
harbors such as the more northern provinces lack. Their 
people have excelled in fishing and seafaring, so that it is 
natural that the surplus population should look overseas, 
to Formosa, Malaysia, the South Sea Islands, the Philip- 
pines, and (before immigration restrictions) to Hawaii and 
America, rather than to Manchuria and Central Asia as do 
the emigrants from the northern provinces. 

Kwangsi, the most isolated province of this group, has no 
seaboard, but finds its outlet down the Sikiang (‘west- 
river’) through Canton, which has had longer relations 
with the outside world than any other port of China. Hong- 
kong, originally an uninhabited island off the Canton estu- 
ary, has been developed by the British until it is among the 
greatest ports in the world. It is, however, not reckoned as 
a portion of China proper. Great Britain owns in addition 
a little strip on the mainland called Shameen, while France 
in 1898 appropriated Kwangchouwan, an unimportant har- 
bor farther south. The first European (Portuguese) set- 
tlement, Macao, declined until its only commercial impor- 
tance is in connection with gambling and opium. The 
large island of Hainan, populated by seafaring aborigines, 
belongs administratively to Kwangtung. 

This gives a general idea of the land and people of “China 
proper.” We now come to the “Outlying Regions,” which 
we shall designate by that title since, in the present state of 
affairs, they can hardly be called dependencies or territories. 

Manchuria, known to the Chinese as the “Three Eastern 
Provinces,’ > consists of Fengtien (‘favorable-heaven’), 
Kirin, and Heilungkiang (‘black dragon river’). _ This is 
a rich territory, comparable in climate, productivity, and 
extent with America’s Middle West from North Dakota to 
Oklahoma. The greatest export is soy-bean oil, which 
comes in tank ships to America for the making of soap. 
Most of Kirin, bordering on Korea and Russia, is densely 
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forested with fine timber, and the lumber industry is grad- 
ually opening up. Heilungkiang takes in most of the fertile 
Amur-Sungari river system valleys. It is a wheat country 
resembling western Canada. Heilungkiang is traversed by 
a section of the trans-Siberian Railway which is under joint 
Chinese-Russian control. 

An important but scattering trade between China, Rus- 
sia, and Japan takes place in the province, particularly at 
Harbin, the railway center and a unique and rapidly grow- 
ing cosmopolitan city where East and West are merging 
more than at any other point in the Orient. Fengtven prov- 
ince, known also as Shengking, contains to-day most of the 
population of Manchuria, and its capital Mukden is the seat 
of a practically independent Chinese monarch. Although 
Japan owns the principal railways and other economic re- 
sources, the Japanese population of Manchuria showed a 
decrease from 1920 to 1925. The province contained in 
1925 some 15,000,000 Chinese, 175,000 Japanese, and 50,- 
000 Russians, being still but sparsely populated. 

The fourth new province (bringing the total under the 
Republic to twenty-two) is Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan. 
This forms an area half as large as China proper, varying 
from 24,000 feet in altitude to considerably below sea level, 
with a population of about one person to the square mile. 
Sir Aurel Stein and others have discovered remnants of 
high civilization, Greeco-Hindu-Chinese, existing in what 
must have been fertile areas now blotted out by the expand- 
ing Central Asian desert. There are rich oases and unused. 
expanses of grazing land in Sinkiang. Its people are prin-— 
cipally Moslem Turkis. It exerts little influence on China 
proper, and most Chinese are not concerned about its exist- 
ence. 

Mongolia, on the other hand, an area as large as the 
“Eighteen Provinces,” remains a live question with the Chi- 
nese, due to its strategic importance as a buffer state be- 
tween Russia and China and as an outlet for Chinese emi- 
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gration. The once conquering Mongols are dying out, and 
the Chinese line of agricultural occupation pushes north- 
ward on the steppes at the rate of ten miles a year. China 
has already built a railroad to the Mongolian plateau at the 
big bend of the Yellow River, and the recovery of Mongolia 
from Russia after several years of occupation by Red troops 
will spur Chinese statesmen to complete the line to Urga, 
the Mongolian capital, forever cementing this enormous 
and promising area to China. 

China’s claim over Tibet was always shadowy, and in the 
Twentieth Century has given way before British para- 
mountcy in Lhassa and the victorious insurgency of Tibetan 
border tribes. Tibet has had little effect on the national 
life. 

The subject of Chinese ethnic origins is, to say the least, 
a thorny one, and the discussion of it in any detail would 
take us out of the uncertain mists of legend 
into the still more uncertain atmosphere of Sagite 
theory and conjecture. Some, with Ross, 

Giles, and Hirth, have insisted upon the indigenous char- 
acter of the Chinese and their civilization, regarding the 
northwest provinces and the valley of the Yellow River, 
their home from times immemorial. L. Wieger has tried 
to demonstrate a southern origin and has pointed to the 
evidence of ideograms as demonstrating acquaintance with 
the tropics. Terrien de la Couperie, many years ago, up- 
held a Sumerian origin, pointing out the many resemblances 
between the civilization of China and that of the Euphrates 
Valley. More recently, C. J. Ball has endeavored to sup- 
port this view from linguistic considerations. L. W. King’s 
reference to the obliquely set eyes of figures in early relief, 
in his History of Sumer and Accad, has added some degree 
of probability to the theory of Chinese and Sumerian con- 
tacts. E. T. Williams more recently has drawn attention 
to Raphael Pumpelly’s discoveries in Central Asia as mak- 


ing that locality the fountain source for the cultures of both 
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Eastern and Western Asia.* It is not unreasonable to de- 
duce from what we know of the movements of peoples in 
Asia, and from such references in early Chinese history as 
that to the great migration of the days of Huang Ti, that 
there must have been considerable shifting of population, 
with a corresponding transmission of cultural elements, 
into China in very early times. Of course, we must remem- 
ber that the earliest historical China included but a small 
portion of the present eighteen provinces, extending little 
beyond the present provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Honan, and 
Kansu. 
The culture brought by the immigrants, if immigrants 
they were, into China can only be guessed at, but the fol- 
es lowing statement is reasonably accurate. An 
rere analysis of the oldest ideograms would seem 
to indicate that the matriarchate prevailed, a 
deduction which agrees with the statement as to Fu Usi: 
“Before his time the people were like beasts, clothing them- 
selves in skins, and feeding themselves on raw flesh, know- 
ing their mothers but not their fathers.” The limits of 
their early dwelling place are suggested by the fact that the 
character of North would indicate the land upon which 
man has turned his back; for East, a forest through which 
the sun casts its rays, for South, a jungle inhabited by wild 
beasts; and for West, the settling of a bird upon its nest. 
Much has been made of the frequency with which the radi- 
cal for “sheep” appears in the ideographic compounds, as 
an indication that the pastoral stage preceded the agricul- 
tural. Thus the word for “beautiful” is “big sheep,” “to 
judge aright” is “to talk sheep,” and so on. The deduction 
is, however, misleading, since the sheep is still the most im- 
portant domestic animal in the loess region, but “farm- 
raised” rather than “range-grazed.” The very earliest 
legends and records would seem to show that the rude fore- 


*E. T. Williams, China, Yesterday and To-day. 
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fathers of the Chinese state were settled agriculturists, 
farming that most workable and inviting of soils, the loess. 

They lived in family groups, in cave dwellings hollowed 
from the sheer loess cliffs, often directly under their fields, 
as do their children in the same region to this very day. 
The furniture was likewise molded out of the loess, and no 
primitive dwellings could be cozier, more commodious, or 
more easily constructed. The distinctive roof style of Chi- 
nese architecture seems most certainly to have developed 
from this cave house rather than from the tent dwelling as 
is so frequently asserted. 

Some reference to the subject of races has already been 
made in the general description of the land and the people. 
It should always be remembered that, while 
the general stock from which the population Races of China 
of China has sprung is Mongolian, there has 
been during the past four thousand years considerable 
racial intermixture. Tibetans, Tatars, Japanese, Shans, and 
other nationalities have all contributed, according to recent 
authorities, to create the prevailing Chinese type. From 
the earliest times the invaders, if we may so regard them, 
have been in contact (generally also in conflict) with a 
number of tribes whom we may consider aboriginal. In 
the earliest annals of China we may read of wars against 
the Man in the south, the Yi in the east, the Tih in the 
north, and the Jung in the west. To-day, especially in the 
southwest, many of the aboriginal tribes remain (some 
have reckoned 180 of them), known under such names as 
Miao-tzu, Ma-tzu, Kwei-tzu, etc., or under the general term 
(depreciative) of Lolos. 

The population of China is unknown with any approach 
to exactitude, and the difference between maximum and 
minimum estimates extends to a hundred mil- 
lions. Some authorities have given a figure as Population 
low as 270,000,000, and others as high as 500,- 

000,000. The Customs Returns for 1910 gave the figure as 
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440,000,000, while a careful study by W. W. Rockhill in 
1912 gave only 329,617,750, including Tibet and Mongo- 
lia. The China Year Book for 1923 favors an estimate of 
about 342,000,000. The Chinese Postal Service’s estimate 
in March, 1926, is 486,094,953, with the two most populous 
provinces Kuangtung, 37,178,709, and Chihli, 30,172,092. 


PART I 
CHINA BEFORE THE MANCHUS 
B.C. 3000—A.D. 1644 


CHAPTER II 


THE MYTHICAL BEGINNING 


Among no people has history been more honored than 
among the Chinese. So far as the recording of dates, in- 
cidents and heroic utterances of great men are 

: 5 2 The sources 
concerned, there is nothing parallel in the an- sna their use 
nals of mankind. The records prior to the 
times of Confucius (B. C. 500) exist for us in the Shu 
Ching, or “Book of History,’ compiled from a hundred or 
more sources. Unfortunately, this work is more of an argu- 
ment for the “good, old days” than a well-balanced narra- 
tive record. Yet from it we have to reconstruct the story 
of the Chinese from the Twenty-eighth to the Highth Cen- 
tury B. C. 

Much insight into the life and civilization of the people 
may be gained from contemporary poetry as compiled by 
Confucius in the Odes, or from such collections of “ripping” 
stories as the Tso Chuan, a rather impudent commentary 
which, however, adds much life to the Confucian history of 
the Kingdom of Lu. But the most valuable works from 
which to reconstruct pre-Confucian culture are the surviv- 
ing treatises on religion, rites and ceremonial: The Chou 
_Th, Li Chi, and I lt._These tremendously important. sources 
have not yet received the study they merit from interpreta- 


tive historians. 
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From the time of Confucius downwards a confusing 
wealth of records was preserved, broken only by the at- 
tempt of Ch’in the First to destroy most of the literature 
about B. C. 220. We are indebted to Szu-ma Ch’ien,. the 
Herodotus of China, for compiling the chronological history 
of the dynasties up to B. C. 100. He gives in faithful de- 
tail the doings of the emperors and the effects of adminis- 
trative policy upon the prices of staples, coinage, land own- 
ership, domestic life, criminal tendencies, border strife, ete. 
But because popular conditions are always represented as a 
reflex of Throne action his interpretation becomes highly 
artificial. The study of Chinese history and institutions 
from the modern interpretative viewpoint convinces us that 
the people have had more influence on the throne than has 
had the throne upon the people. Historians of China, native 
and foreign, have from earliest days to now fallen into the 
mistake of making the cultural growth of the people, and 
their basic social and industrial organizations, and the de- 
velopment of the literary ruling class uniquely recruited 
from them, a mere footnote to the chronological table of 
the Sons of Heaven, whereas these imperial figureheads 
should be considered simply as one phenomenon of the 
whole Chinese evolution. 

The political troubles in China during the past few years 
have necessitated a complete reforming of our conceptions 
of Chinese history. With the past properly focused upon 
the tendencies and problems of to-day the whole assumes a 
logical sequence too long overlooked. Immense strides will 
doubtless be made in the next few years, particularly by 
Chinese and Japanese students who have been trained in 
modern historical method, in the reinterpretation of China’s 
past. 

In this work, students will have to depend more upon 
glimpses from China’s vast contemporary literature—philo- 
sophic, religious, agricultural, geographic, biographical, 
poetical, and popular—than upon the dynastic histories 
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patterned after the model of Szu-ma Ch’ien. These annals 
were written under the auspices of the rulers, and their bias 
is unavoidable. Furthermore, it should be said that the 
records of the guilds, some of which have been kept for 
centuries, are becoming available. 

One thousand one hundred years after Szu-ma Ch’ien, 
Szu-ma Kuang made a great digest of the contemporary 
annals. About the time of the former historian paper was 
invented, and writing with brush and ink superseded the 
use of the bamboo tablets and stylus. In Szu-ma Kuang’s 
day block printing had been developed. With every county 
yamen equipped with a printing press, we begin to be over- 
whelmed with geographical gazetteers and local histories 
covering every nook of the great empire. Original editions 
of some works dating from this time are available to us; 
also a few manuscripts from the earlier T’ang dynasty have 
been preserved. 

In the Ming and Manchu dynasties great encyclopedias 
of literature, biography, and history were compiled. Many 
of the early historical works now exist only as they can be 
reconstructed from these encyclopedias. 

Beginning with the Mongol dynasty we are dependent 
not only upon Chinese annalists but upon the observations 
of European travelers and missionaries. The official annals 
of the last, or Manchu, dynasty were in 1924 still in the 
hands of the editing board. 

The Chinese, not content with the undoubted superior- 
ity of their history in the matter of antiquity, have pre- 
fixed to the dynastic story a period of myth 
which is supposed to extend over some mil- The age of myth 
lions of years. In the chronicles of the Han 
dynasty it is said that “from the creation to the capture of 
the lin in the days of Confucius a period elapsed of 2,227,- 
000 and odd years.” Of course, as Mayers remarks (per- 
haps unnecessarily), “no actual weight is attached, even by 
Chinese writers, to the statements handed down by the 
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fabulists of antiquity regarding prehistoric epochs.” Never- 
theless, the Chinese mind delights occasionally to push its 
way back through the jungles of dynastic history to the 
times of P’an Ku. 

P’an_Ku, possibly the “original abyss,” or “the chaos- 
man,” is the Chinese equivalent of the Indian Manu and 
the Persian Yima, the first created man. But some, as Dr. 
Carus, have seen in him the Norse giant, Ymir, and the 
Babylonian Tiamat, out of whom the world itself was made. 
This interpretation is favored by the language of an 
Eleventh Century philosopher who says: “P’an Ku came 
into being in the great Waste; his beginning is unknown. 
He understood the ways of Heaven and Earth, and compre- 
hended the permutations of the two principles of Nature. 
He became the chief and prince of the Three Powers. 
Hereupon development began from Chaos.” Wells Wil- 
liams describes him thus: 


They (i.e., the Chinese artists) picture him holding a chisel and. 
mallet in his hands, splitting and fashioning vast masses of gran- 
ite floating confusedly in space. Behind the openings his power- 
ful hand has made are seen the sun, moon and stars, monuments 
of his stupendous labors; at his right hand, inseparable com- 
panion of his toils, but whose generation is left in obscurity, 
stand the dragon, the Phenix, and the tortoise, and sometimes 
the unicorn, divine types and progenitors with himself of the 
animal creation. His efforts are continued eighteen thousand 
years, and by small degrees he and his work increased; the 
heavens rose, the earth spread out and thickened, and P’an Ku 
grew in stature six feet every day, till, his labors done, he died 
for the benefit of his handiwork. His head became mountains, 
his breath wind and clouds, and his voice thunder; his limbs were 
changed into four poles, his veins into rivers, his sinews into the 
undulations of the earth’s surface, and his flesh into fields; his 
beard, like Berenice’s hair, was turned into stars, his skin and 
hair into herbs and trees, and his teeth, bones and marrow into 
metals, rocks and precious stones; his dropping sweat increased 
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to rain, and, lastly, the insects which stuck to his body were 
transformed into people.* 


After P’an Ku follow three periods which are supposed to 
mark the reigns of three lines of sovereigns known respec- 
tively as the Heaven Kings, the Earth Kings, 
and the Man (or human) Kings. Each line ane three 
E 3 ugust Periods 
is said to have extended over eighteen thou- 
sand years. In the first of these, the T’ien Huang (‘Heaven 
Emperors’), there were twelve brothers, a monstrous brood 
with serpent bodies. In the second reigned the Ti Huang 
(‘Earth Emperors’), eleven in number. These discovered 
the division of day and night and the division of the year 
into months of thirty days. They also were a monstrous 
progeny, made up of the disjecta membra of dragons, 
horses, serpents, and human beings. Their rule also was 
sufficiently early to include such discoveries as the arts of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. In the third period reigned 
the nine Jen Huang (‘Man Emperors’) with faces of men 
and bodies of dragons. They divided the world into nine 
portions, each brother ruling independently over one por- 
tion. These myths may seem worthless enough from the 
historical point of view, but they are not unimportant, 
seeing that they suggest the evolutionary character of the 
conception the Chinese had of their own civilization. At 
least they did not begin the human story with the thought 
of an Age of Gold. 

The evolutionary idea is still better represented in the 
mythical account of the ten periods of cultural advance 
which succeeded the August Periods. It is 
not easy to discover the special characteristic 
of each period, but mankind is evidently re- 
garded as on the upward path, and all kinds of discoveries 
are mentioned as adding to the comfort of Chinese life. 


The ten periods 
of ascent 


28. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, I, p. 189. 
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Yu Ch’ao, (‘the nest-dweller’), transcended his own name, 
for he taught men to forsake tree-dwellings and holes in the 
ground for houses built by the hands of craftsmen. We 
may still, however, find many thousands of Chinese cave- 
dwellers in the valley of the Yellow River, not far removed 
from primitive conditions. Sui Jen (‘the producer of fire’) 
—the Chinese Prometheus, as one has called him—helped 
mankind on by several steps when he invented the stick for 
“churning” fire. After this came the invention of cooking, 
possibly in the way which Charles Lamb has so entertain- 
ingly described in his famous essay, “A Dissertation on 
Roast Pig” (“from a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 
M. [Thomas Manning] was obliging enough to read and 
explain to me”). Other arts of life logically followed in the 
wake of the culinary art, including that of dancing. This, 
we are told, came into vogue not as an amusement but as an 
hygienic exercise, which may be regarded as the after- 
thought of some austere moralist, or perhaps as pointing to 
the use of the dance as a piece of sympathetic magic. There 
is assigned, moreover, to this epoch the acceptance of the 
principle which has had such continuous illustration 
throughout all Chinese history, namely, “the virtue of 
handing over the throne to a successor, which stands in 
relation with the principles of Heaven.” It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the appointment of a successor 
never necessarily involved the adoption of the belief in 
hereditary monarchy. 


CHAPTER III 
PIONEERS OF CHINESE CULTURE 


The borderland between the age of myth and the real be- 
ginnings of dynastic history is generally spoken of as the 
period of the Five Rulers, though a distine- 
tion is sometimes made between the first three The Five Rulers 
of these, known as T?. Chinese authorities, 
again, sometimes reckon the Five Rulers as including some 
of the earlier periods to which we have referred in the last 
chapter. The best method is probably the one we have 
adopted for the present chapter, namely, to reckon the five 
as consisting of Fu Hsi, the greatest of all China’s culture- 
heroes; Shen Nung, the patron deity of agriculture and 
medicine; “Huang Ti, first of China’s warrior emperors; and 
the two more pean historical figures, Yao and Shun, 
with which the Confucian annals commence their story. 
But, in truth, we misconceive of all these personages, legen- 
dary or historical, when we name them emperors. _They 
were really patriarchal chieftains under whom China, as 
the traditions tell us, added _ many elements of her early 
culture. 

Fu Hsi;whose date is given definitely, perhaps too defi- 
nitely, as B. C. 2852, is the best known of all the traditional 
benefactors of primitive China. He is said to have been 
born miraculously somewhere in the province of Honan, 
and we are still so far in the realm of myth as to find him 
described as possessing a body terminating in a dragon’s 
scaly folds. He also had six dragons as his counselors, which 


may be regarded as establishing the precedent for the six 
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Boards, or cabinet departments, which prevailed until quite 
recent times. In the pictures he is represented with a hu- 
man countenance, to which an addition has been made in 
the two horny protuberances which Oriental symbolists re- 
garded as suitable for lawmakers and other examples of 
superior mentality. 

Among the many useful advances in the direction of 
civilization which are attributed to Fu Hsi may be men- 
tioned the following: 1. The ceremonies with which mar- 
riage was contracted; 2. The invention of musical instru- 
ments, especially that of the thirty-five-stringed lute; 
3. The use of writing in picture symbols, thus superseding 
the more ancient system of knot notation, known in ancient 
Peru as quipus; 4. The taming of animals, leading to the 
use of the six domestic animals, namely, the horse, dog, ox, 
sheep, pig, and fowl; 5. The cultivation of the mulberry 
and the feeding of silkworms on the leaves; 6. The develop- 
ment of the Bigram, or divination by means of the whole 
and broken line, into the Hight Trigrams,! each the symbol 
of some particular element in Nature. On these (the Pa 
Kua) was built in later times the whole complex system of 
Chinese divination by the Sixty-four Hexagrams given in 
the I Ching (‘Book of Changes’). 

In addition to the above contributions, Fu Hsi has been 
credited with the weaving of nets for the catching of fish, 
and the first recognition of Shang Ti,? the Supreme Being, 
in worship. 


*The Hight Tigers, with ALE signification, are as follows: 
Heaven ==; Earth ==; Thunder ==; Mountains ==} 
Fire ==; Water ==; Steam ==; Wind == 


* The most ancient of the names for the Supreme Being. Shen, the term 
sometimes used, especially by the early Protestant missionaries, denotes 
merely a spirit (cf. jinn). Tien Chu (‘Heaven Lord’) was ihe term 
favored by the Roman Catholic missionaries, but is objected to by many 
on the ground that it was originally the name of one of eight Taoist divini- 
ties introduced about B.C. 250. 
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Fu Hsi, when dying, is said to have named as his suc- 
cessor the “Divine Husbandman,’’(Shen Nung)(B. C. 2737- 
2705), known also by his dynastic name, Yen 
Ti. He, too, was miraculously born and is The beginnings 

‘ : of agriculture 

depicted with the body of a man and the head 

of an ox, in allusion to his traditional association with agri- 
culture. “He first fashioned timber into plows, and taught 
the people the art of husbandry.” E. T. Williams mentions 
an image of Shen Nung in a certain temple representing 
him as the primitive man, clad only with an apron of 
leaves. But the second of the Five Rulers is famous also 
for his association with medicine. ‘He discovered the cura- 
tive virtues of plants, and instituted the practice of holding 
markets for the exchange of commodities.” One legend 
speaks of his making the discovery every day of some poi- 
sonous plant and immediately thereafter its own particular 
antidote. Another, still more curious, mentions the glass 
front that Shen Nung had to his body, so that he might the 
better study the processes of digestion. Chinese historians, 
not content with Shen Nung’s preéminence in agriculture 
and medicine, also make him Fu Hsi’s rival in the realm of 
music. 

There are many indications that the Third Ruler com- 
menced a new epoch, perhaps by usurpation. At any rate, 
all the stories of Huang TD(B. C. 2697-2595) chime 
suggest movement, new migrations from the Migration 
northwest, and war against the aborigines. 

We shall not be far wrong in assigning to this reign the ex- 
tension of the limits of China eastwards towards the prov- 
ince of Shantung and southwards towards the valley of the 
Yangtze. Huang Ti was not only a great soldier who won 
victories over the earlier inhabitants of the land, but he 
was an inventive one also. He is said to have invented 
armor and wheeled vehicles, and in this reign we have the 
first mention of the famous “southpointing chariot,’ an 
application of the magnetic needle which in this case was 
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used to extricate the royal army from a fog. Altogether, 
Huang Ti enjoyed a prosperous reign, passing away at last 
at the age of one hundred and eleven. Heaven’s particular 
favor was shown in the appearance of the two fabulous 
beasts, the griffin and the chi-lin (unicorn) whose visits 
were never vouchsafed save to the most exemplary rulers 
and in the most exemplary times. 

Among the special advances chronicled of this age should 
be mentioned, first, the use of the stalks of milfoil (Achillea 
millefolium) for purposes of divination,’ after a system re- 
sembling that of the trigrams, and, secondly, the develop- 
ment of writing. This last advance is credited to the leg- 
endary minister, T's’ang Chieh, who is also described as the 
first state historian. From watching the impressions made 
by the footprints of birds he is said to have invented a new 
system of ideograms, though a fellow-minister, Tzu Sung, 
is also reported to have achieved much the same result from 
studying the constellations in the heavens. 

No account of Huang Ti’s reign, however, is complete 
without reference to the important place conceded to the 
Emperor’s wife, Liu Tsu, in the matter of sericulture, or 
perhaps, more precisely, in the management of silkworms. 
“The Lady of Si-ling,” as the Empress is called, has been 
endeared to all posterity for her expertness in this art, and 
the subsequent empresses were regarded as the patronesses 
of silk culture to the same degree in which the emperors, 
through the ceremony of the annual plowing, showed them- 
selves the patrons of agriculture. Liu Tsu was after her 
death deified as Yuan-fei and is worshipped on a certain 
day in the ninth month. In the Wei-chi she is referred to in 
the following verse: 


Si Ling-shih, the empress of Huang Ti, began to rear silkworms: 
At the period Huang Ti invented the art of making clothing. 


Rie Book of History says: “Consult the tortoise shell and the divining 
stalks,” 
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It should be noted that the great historian of the Han 
dynasty, Szu-ma Ch’ien, begins his history at this point, but 
it is not quite clear whether an interval occurred between 
Huang Ti and the fourth of the Five Rulers. 

It seems probable that Huang Ti passed over an un- 
worthy son to hand over the government to his grandson, 
Yao (B. C. 2357-2258). There was nothing 
unworthy about Yao) who is selected by the pero? 
compiler of the Shu-Ching—the first of the ~~ 
Confucian Classics—to commence that wonderful story of 
the “model Emperors,” their speeches and doings. He is 
described as being “gifted without being proud, and exalted 
without being insolent. He wore a yellow cap and a plain 
silk dress. He drove in a red car drawn by a white horse.” 
“He united and transformed the myriad states; and so the 
black-haired people* were transformed. The result was 
concord.” ‘The Emperor’s desire, during his long reign of 
ninety-eight (some make it only seventy) years for the 
welfare of his people, was shown by the placing of a tablet 
outside the palace on which any one might write advice 
with regard to the government. A drum near by enabled 
the man with a grievance to make known his desires to the 
King. Such references show clearly enough the limited 
extent of the royal sway as well as its democratic character. 
A still more striking proof of the latter is given in the re- 
markable account of the choice of a successor. For some 
years the well-being of the land had been disturbed by the 
ravages of a great flood. The waters of the Huang Ho, or 
Yellow River, known all too accurately as “China’s Sorrow,” 
had burst their banks, as on so many occasions since. Wide 
territories had been devastated, with much loss of life, when 
the Emperor, despairing of any success on the part of his 
then Minister of Works, and well-nigh heartbroken over 


*Li-min, a common name for the Chinese. Cf. the similar appellation 
given to the ancient Babylonians, e.g., “Go forth like the sun over the 
black-head race” (Laws of Hammurabi). 


The first “model , 


; - 
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the sufferings of his people, requested his subjects to name 
some one who promised to be master of the situation. They 
immediately recommended “an unmarried man of the com- 
mon people named Shun.” It was this Shun who was taken 
by Yao into association with the Government, married to 
two of the royal princesses, known to later times as “the 
lost queens of Hsiang,’ and eventually appointed heir. 
But though men, in these years, learned to look forward to 
the reign of Shun, there was universal sorrow when the 
good King Yao was gathered to his fathers. “For three 
years,” we are told, “no music was played anywhere.” 
Shun was reverenced in China not only as a great ruler 
but at least equally as one of the “Twenty-four Examples 
of Filial Piety.” One may be amused by the 
wonderful feats of these prodigies of devotion, 
but it is impossible to understand much of 
Chinese history without recognizing the importance of this 
particular virtue. For this reason it is quite as necessary to 
say something of Shun’s virtue as a son as to describe his 
victory over the unruly waters of the Huang Ho. His own 
mother died when he was a child and his father, a blind 
man, was not specially kind to him when he remarried. 
“His father was unprincipled, his mother insincere, and his 
younger brother arrogant.” Yet he labored hard to support 
those who abused him, fishing, making pottery, and working 
in the fields. He would never have been able to fulfil the 
heavy tasks imposed upon him had not the birds and beasts 
come of their own accord to help him draw the plow and to 
weed his fields. So he was enabled not only to live in peace 
but even brought about some improvement in his family 
relationships. Things prospered for so good ason. “At.the 
end of the year the place where he lived became a village, 
in two years it became a town, and in three years a capi- 
tal.” All this was of good omen to those who saw Shun 
elevated to kingship, and events justified the choice. Not 
only did he work hard at his great engineering problem, but. 


A notable 
reformer 
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became responsible for many important reforms. He regu- 
lated the calendar, standardized weights and measures, and 
made mitigations of the punishments hitherto in vogue, 
altering the size of the whip which was used in the courts 
and the thickness of the birch rod employed for the chas- 
tisement of schoolboys. When Shun felt the end of his rule 
approaching, he followed precedent in choosing another like- 
minded to himself, the great Yu, of whom we must speak in 
the next. chapter. 

The story of this early period may seem to many so far 
to lack excitement, yet surely it is better to read these rec- 
ords of patriarchal regard for the welfare of a nation, and 
of the gradually accumulated fruits of culture, than the 
stories of rapine and bloodshed which fill so many chapters 
of the early history of Egypt, Israel, Greece, or Rome. 
Shun put his own ideal of rulership in a poem which is in- 
cluded in the Shu Ching. It runs as follows: 


When the members work joyfully 

The head rises grandly; 

And the duties of all the offices are fully discharged; 
When the head is intelligent 

The members are good, 

And all affairs will be happily performed. 


CHAPTER IV, 
BEGINNINGS OF HEREDITARY RULE 


In this chapter we shall treat of two dynasties, namely, 
the Hsia, which lasted from B. C. 2205 to 1766, and the 
The Heia Shang. which continues the story until the 
dynasty revolution which brought in the Chous in 
(B.C. 2205-1766) C1122. We have called it the beginnings 
of hereditary rule since, although the charge of introducing 
the hereditary principle was definitely brought against the 
tyrant Chou Hsin, the last of the Shang monarchs, yet it 
must be confessed that the passing of the throne from father 
to son was permitted from the beginning of the period. It 
will be remembered, however, that, down even to the latest 
times of the Empire, there was involved in this no right 
of primogeniture. The duty of the Emperor was still to 
select a successor according to his own sense of_fitness.. 

The first sovereign of the Hsia dynasty was (Yui, upon 
whom the principality of Hsia had been bestowed before the 

death of Shun. A native of Szuch’uan, Yii’s 
The Great Yi exploits, as recorded in that section of the Shu 

Ching known as “The Tribute of Yiu,” re- 
dounded to the welfare of the whole country. He went be- 
yond the device of Yao and Shun by having five kinds of 
instruments placed at his palace gates in order that those 
who sought his presence might acquaint him with the pre- 
cise nature of their business. He divided the land into nine 
provinces and so arranged the imperial domain that. it 
formed the central square of a series of concentric terri- 
tories. These were respectively, the royal domain, the 
domain of the nobles, the domain of peace, the domain of 


restraint (for exiles and barbarians), and the wild domain. 
36 
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Like his predecessor, Yii was a great engineer and labored 
for nine years at the work of leading the waters of the 
Yellow River back to their proper channels. During this 
time he was so absorbed that he took little note of food or 
clothing, and even thrice passed the door of his own house 
without looking in, though he heard in passing the wailing 
of his infant son. He “made cuttings through the nine 
mountains, formed the nine lakes, regulated the course of 
the nine rivers, fixed the limits of the nine provinces.” 
“Among the most marvelous of the achievements ascribed 
to the handiwork of Yi,” says Mayers, “is the opening of 
a passage for the western waters through the present defile 
of Wushan.” His ideal is expressed in the saying which 
has been attributed to him: “TI just think of working inces- 
santly every day.” Evidently his industry was appreciated, 
for the Chinese saying runs: ‘How grand was the achieve- 
ment of Yu! How far-reaching his glorious energy! But 
for Yii we should all have been fishes!” So under this 
earnest and energetic monarch China prospered greatly, and 
the dominion was extended westward to “the moving sand” 
(the desert of Gobi), while the Miao tribes of aborigines 
were subdued towards the south. In connection with the 
division of the land into provinces the story may be men- 
tioned that Yii made nine brazen vases or tripods upon the 
preservation of which the security of the dynasty was sup- 
posed to depend. Another interesting legend associates the 
reign of Yii with the discovery of wine. The first manu- 
facturer, it is said, was I Ti, who carried some of the potent 
liquid to the Emperor’s daughter. She, in turn, brought it 
to Yii who tasted it and poured the rest upon the ground, 
remarking prophetically: “The day will come when this 
thing will cost some one a kingdom.” Yii then ordered the 
discoverer to be banished from the country, and forbade 
any further knowledge of the dangerous art. Yet it is clear 
that this first effort at prohibition had ceased to be regarded 
even before the close of the dynasty. 
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Chinese dynasties are apt to begin with a “model Em- 
peror” and thence to decline towards a condition which was 
held to justify revolution. This is the case 
The successors with the Hsias. Highteen monarchs succeeded 
Yu, and more than one ran full tilt against 
the democratic instincts and traditions of the people. T’ai 
Kang, who had been Yii’s assistant, and in this capacity had 
paced the whole land from east to west, on becoming China’s 
actual ruler offended the people by the way he ruined the 
standing crops of the people on his hunting expeditions. 
This brought about dethronement in 2160. The next sov- 
ereign, Chung K’ang, is best known through an eclipse 
which was chronicled in his reign and which the court 
astronomers had failed to predict. _It is the first recorded 
eclipse in Chinese history. Afterwards there is reference 
to a thousand solar and five hundred lunar phenomena of 
the kind. But, truth to tell, though Chalmers has fixed the 
date of this particular event as October 11, B. C. 2155, most 
astronomers, after much labor, have arrived at no very 
great conviction on the subject. It is still too early for the 
fixed date in Chinese history. 

From B. C. 2118 to 2079 there appears to have been an 
interregnum which is associated with the romantic story of 
the Empress Min and her shepherd son. This young prince, 
after working for years among the hills, came back to court 
as the cook of the Prince of Yii. He married his master’s 
two daughters, and subsequently became emperor, to be 
known in the dynastic lists as Shao K’ang. 

The prestige of the Hsia dynasty gradually declined, till 
the patience of the people was outraged by the infamies of 
Chieh. The Confucian scholars were rarely 
willing to admit the failure of a ruler without 
associating with his lapses one of those whom 
they called “subverters of Empire.” The sages were ever 
ready to predict trouble for the land when, as they said, 
“the hen heralds the dawn of day.” So the responsibility 
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for the ensuing revolution is shared by Chieh with his con- 
sort, Mo Hsi, a slave who had been presented to him in 
1786 by one of the conquered chiefs. Mo Hsi helped her 
husband to fill up the cup of abominations. Among other 
choice amusements of this Chinese Nero and his mistress 
was the creation of a lake of wine in which their subjects, 
three thousand at a time, were compelled to plunge at the 
sound of adrum. Great was the delight of the court at the 
brutal intoxication which resulted. Then came the end. 
The hero, T’ang, was a very reluctant revolutionist. When 
he summoned the chiefs to him he said: ‘Come, ye multi- 
tudes of the people, listen to my words. It is not I, the lit- 
tle child, who dare to undertake a rebellious enterprise; but 
for the many crimes of the sovereign of Hsia, Heaven has 
given the charge to destroy him.” Even after the success- 
ful issue of the revolution T’ang remained ill at ease, and 
said: “I am afraid that in future ages men will fill their 
mouths at me.” But the rebellion was justified by chiefs, 
ministers, and people alike; the tyrant Chieh was captured 
and sent into banishment, and the new dynasty was in- 
augurated under the title of Shang. 

The right of revolution, which later was to be categori- 
cally justified by Mencius, had now been established and, 
correspondingly, the responsibility of mon- 
archs for the welfare of their people. Yet the 72ne tte, 
story of the Shang dynasty, so called from the 
name of the principality conferred upon China’s first suc- 
cessful revolutionist, runs along lines strikingly parallel 
with those of Hsia. The new Emperor never felt quite com- 
fortable over his renunciation of allegiance to his prede- 
cessor, but ruled so well that he, too, became one of those 
favored monarchs to whom the grateful sages ascribed all 
the virtues. To be sincere was his aim, and on his bath we 
are told he had engraven the motto: “Renew thyself every 
day.” In all his hunting expeditions T’ang was careful to 
diminish in all possible ways the sufferings of his victims 
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as well as to avoid trespassing upon the fields of his subjects. 
His special title to fame, however, is in connection with the 
great seven-year drought which had brought the country to 
the direst extremities of famine. Here was an opportunity 
indeed for the Emperor to show himself in his proper char- 
acter as “the representative man.” So Ch’eng T’ang put 
on the white robes which are the symbols of mourning in 
China, mounted the car drawn by a white horse, and pro- 
ceeded to the mulberry grove at the foot of a designated 
mountain. Here, after confession of his shortcomings, sup- 
posed to account for the calamities of the land, he prepared 
to offer himself a sacrifice for his people. Hardly had the 
Emperor finished his supplication, when there came abun- 
dant rain and the land speedily recovered its former pros- 
perity. 

The credit for the accomplishments of the reign of T’ang 
ought to be shared with his famous minister, I Yin, who 
was, it is said, “almost what Shun had been to Yao and Yao 
to Shun.” A legend declares that he was found as an infant 
in a hollow mulberry tree, a story due in all probability to 
the name of his birthplace. His enemies affirmed that he 
owed his elevation as minister less to his sagacity as states- 
man than to his skill in cooking, an art whereby he main- 
tained easy ascendancy over his royal master. Cook or no 
cook, I Yin remained the trusted counselor of the Shang 
sovereign until his death in 1713. 

As in the case of the preceding dynasty, vicious kings 
soon dimmed the glory which had been won by “T’ang, the 

Successful,” and brought to ruin the results 
Heit so painfully attained. In 1401 the Yellow 
River floods were so bad that the capital had 

to be moved. From this date to the close the name Shang 
was superseded by that of Yin. But neither change of capi- 
tal nor change of name availed. Wu Ting tried his best to 
stay the plague of disaster by going back to the people for 
his chief official, choosing as minister a poor artisan whom, 
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through divine inspiration, he had beheld in a dream. Lin 
Hsin, B. C. 1225-1219, put all responsibility on his minis- 
ters and refused frankly to be bothered with the duties or 
cares of government. Wu Yi, 1198-1194, openly defied 
the gods and blasphemed the spirit of Heaven. “He played 
chess with it and told a man to make its moves. When the 
spirit of Heaven lost, he derided and insulted it; and mak- 
ing for it a leathern bag, he filled it with blood, hung it up in 
the air, and shot arrows at it.” Poetic justice, in this case, 
came with no halting foot, and the blasphemous libertine 
was struck by lightning and died. The first idols, made, it 
is said, to show contempt for religion, are ascribed to this 
reign. 

A Chinese proverb says: “Chou’s dog barking at Yao— 
each to his own master,” thus expressing the extremes of 
royal depravity and royal virtue. The career 6 .., pein 
of infamy runs in many respects parallel with the infamous 
that of Chieh, but Chou Hsin sounded lower (Bo Alea tas) 
depths. The list of his enormities is summed up in the 
“Great Declaration” of the Shu Ching, and almost the only 
thing one may put in the opposite scale is that to Chou 
Hsin is credited the first use of ivory chopsticks. Even 
this is regarded as less a compliment to his inventiveness 
than an additional evidence of criminal luxury. The Em- 
peror paid no attention to his excellent ministers, and his 
faithful councilor and close relative was rewarded with the 
brutal order to take out his heart. “I have heard,” said 
Chou Hsin, “that a man’s heart has seven openings; I would 
fain make the experiment upon Pi Kan.” The palace and 
the pleasure grounds, known as Lii T’ai (‘Deer Tower’), 
constructed with vast expenditure and the labor of seven 
years, became the unhallowed scenes of nameless orgies. 
To these Chou Hsin was stimulated and encouraged by his 
mistress, T’a Chi, one of the most sinister names in the 
history of China. Poor lady, she was regarded as the incar- 
nation of a she-wolf and has found no defenders. The 
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daughter of an outside chief and a prize of war, it was easy 
to think of her as another “subverter of Empire.” So to 
her is ascribed the invention of such ingenious implements 
of torture as “the heater” and “the copper pillar.” The 
latter was a metal column, well greased, which was laid over 
a pit of burning charcoal. The unhappy victims of the 
royal caprice or mirth, including even the king’s own uncle, 
were pressingly invited to walk across this fatal bridge, with 
a result as pleasurable to the royal libertines as unfortunate 
for themselves. 
The cruelties of Chou Hsin at length brought about the 
inevitable Nemesis. All the responsible advisers of the 
King had been slain or imprisoned. Among 
The revolution the latter was the chief of the Chou princi- 
pality, Wén Wang, known also as “The West- 
ern Chief.” For seven years this distinguished prince lay 
in prison, occupying his time with the development of the 
Sixty-four Hexagrams, later to form the substance of the 
I Ching (‘Book of Changes’). Then his friends gratified 
the tyrant with the present. of a dancing girl and the prince 
was liberated. For a while it appeared that Chou Hsin was 
minded to mend his ways, and a number of the clans re- 
turned to their allegiance. But repentance was short-lived 
and soon after we behold the forces of Chou, now under Fa 
(later known as Wu Wang), the son of Wén Wang, advanc- 
ing against the Emperor. Chou Hsin had the advantage 
of numbers, but in these numbers there were many minds, 
whereas there was but one mind in the army of Fa. To his 
assembled troops the rebel leader is reported to have ad- 
dressed the following singular advice: “In to-day’s busi- 
ness do not take more than six or seven steps, then stop and 
dress your ranks. Heroes, exert yourselves. Do not exceed 
four, five, six or seven strokes, then stop and dress your 
ranks. Exert yourselves, heroes! Put on a terrible look! 
Be like tigers, bears, wolves, and dragons in the neighbor- 
hood of Sheng.” The tyrant, in desperate straits, showed 
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some last flicker of courage, but his army was put to flight in 
the battle of “the ford of Meng.” Chou Hsin decked him- 
self in all his jewels, mounted the marble tower he had built 
for his mistress in the notorious pleasure gardens of Lu T’ai, 
and there, like another Zimri or Sardanapalus, set fire to the 
palace and cast himself into the flames. In this way Chou 
Hsin put an end at once to his own not very valuable exist- 
ence and to the dynasty which had begun so gloriously. 
The favorite, T’a Chi, who had had so large a share in pre- 
cipitating the disaster, was captured and beheaded. It is 
said that so great was the personal charm of this Chinese 
Circe to the very last that no executioner could be found to 
deal the fatal stroke, until an aged councilor of Wu Wang 
stepped forward and, covering up his face, made himself 
the avenger of a nation’s wrongs. The accumulated treas- 
ures of the Deer Tower gardens were distributed by the con- 
queror to the people from whose spoliation they had been 
acquired. 

One of the indirect consequences of the downfall of the 
Shang dynasty was the first historical step in the story of 
‘Korea.. One of the ministers of the defeated Ps, 
Chou Hsin was Chi Tzu, who is supposed to 7Pebesinnings 
be the author of an important section of the 
Shu Ching. Chi Tzu had protested vainly against the in- 
iquities of his royal liege, with whom he was, moreover, 
connected by blood, and had been imprisoned, together 
with Pi Kan and other fellow ministers. But when Chi 
Tzu was released through the successful rebellion of Wén 
Wang and Wu Wang, though offered rank and title under 
the new dynasty, he maintained a sturdy loyalty to his old 
allegiance and preferred expatriation. Korea was the land 
to which Chi Tzu turned. The legendary history of this 
peninsula goes back as far as B. C. 2333 to the time when 
the Son of the Creator of Heaven came down to a moun- 
tain in the province of Phyong An. Here the god assumed 
the name of Tan Gun and reigned on earth a thousand 
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years. But the real beginning of Korean history is marked 
by the migration of Chi Tzu and his conquest of the land. 
It is believed that he came by sea, landed somewhere south 
of the Han River, gave the land the name of Chosen, or 
land of ‘The Morning Freshness,’ and, after introducing the 
arts and civilization of China, died in B. C. 1083. The 
dynasty he founded had the good fortune to survive till 
B. C. 193. 


CHAPTER V 
PERIOD OF GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION 


The Chou dynasty proved to be the longest lived of all 
the Chinese imperial lines, extending over nearly nine cen- 
turies, from B. C. 1122 to B. C. 249, and 
including the reigns of thirty-five sovereigns. 
The period seems to show a decline in the 
strength of the central government, but this semblance of 
decentralization is due rather to extension of territory than 
to any curtailment of the royal prerogative. Fa, whom 
we may speak of by his canonical name; Wu Wang s(‘The 
Warrior King’), rewarded the chieftains who had served 
the cause by the creation of the five orders of nobility, 
Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron, and by assign- 
ing to each order certain lands by means of which to main- 
tain their new dignities. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-three of these new states 
were thus created, with the result that there was consider- 
able geographical expansion. The tendency was for these 
new territories to become less and less dependent upon the 
central authority, so that the whole drift of the dynasty is 
towards a loose confederation of semi-independent states. 
The usual description of this relation is to affirm the exist- 
ence of a feudal system, but it will be seen that the term is 
not quite the right one. The number of the states was un- 
stable. In the time of Confucius there were reckoned fifty- 
two, and later they were still further reduced, until, in 
B. C. 249, the powerful state of Ch’in succeeded in winning 
the Empire for itself. 


Other characteristics of the period which should be kept 
45 
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in mind are, first, the long series of wars against Tatars 
and Huns on the north, and against the aboriginal clans in 
the south; and, secondly, the gradual enforcement of the 
Confucian system under a series of able teachers, philoso- 
phers, and administrators, including the sage himself and 
his great disciple and interpreter, Mencius. 

We have already spoken of Wén Wang, or Ch’ang, elder 
Duke of Chou, as among the leaders of the revolt against 
Chou Hsin. Though he died in 1185, he is by 
many regarded as the real founder of the 
dynasty. He “found the people hanging head 
downwards and set them on their feet.” But the first reign- 
ing sovereign of the line was Ch’ang’s son, Fa, destined to 
be known as Wu Wang. Though entitled “The Warrior,” 
his pacific tendencies were such that soon after his succes- 
sion he distributed the cavalry horses and oxen used for the 
campaign among the farmers of the land, while his literary 
proclivities were shown by the interest taken in the writ- 
ing and circulation of poetry. His democratic instincts are 
reflected in the charge made against Chou Hsin: “He has 
put men into office on the hereditary principle,’ and among 
other memorable improvements and reforms ascribed to the 
new ruler we are told of the alteration of the calendar, the 
creation of schools of various grades, the building of houses 
for the infirm, and the change of the capital to Sianfu. 

Notwithstanding the deservedly great fame of Wu Wang, 
the brightest luster of the reign, and of the one which suc- 

ceeded, comes from the character and‘achieve- 
Agreatsage ments of the king’s brother, Tan, better 

known as the Duke of Chouy Above the fame 
of Emperors in China is the glory of the “Three Great 
Sages,” and of these the Duke of Chou occupies the middle 
place, with Yu as his one predecessor, and Confucius, of 
course, as his only successor. Mencius gives the reason for 
this high estimate of Tan as follows: “In former times Yii 
repressed the vast waters of the inundation and the Empire 
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was reduced to order. Chou Kung’s achievements extended 
even to the barbarous tribes of the west and north; he drove 
away all ferocious animals; and the people enjoyed repose.” 
The Duke did even more than his father, Wén Wang, for 
the perfecting of the Book of Changes, the I Ching. He 
interpreted the significance of each line of each hexagram, 
as his father had interpreted the meaning of the whole. As 
he showed his filial love by this voluntary labor on the sys- 
tem of divination, so he displayed his fraternal love by the 
unselfish way in which he assisted in establishing his 
brother’s throne. He may be regarded as almost the most 
potent force in making permanent in China the adminis- 
trative system of his time. His zeal was so great that he 
would receive interviewers even while having his bath, 
rushing out, holding his wet hair in his hands, rather than 
keep them waiting. His seriousness is illustrated by the 
rebuke administered to the Emperor for having jokingly 
bestowed upon his younger brother a scepter and the title 
of Lord of T’ang. “I was only jesting,” said the Emperor 
(Ch’eng Wang). “Nay,” replied Chou Kung (some impute 
the answer to the historian Tieh), “a prince never jokes. 
His words are written down as history, take shape as cere- 
monial rites, or are set to music and sung.” No incident 
in the story of Chou Kung is more interesting than his 
conduct during the serious illness of Wu Wang. Fear- 
ing lest the new dynasty should be wrecked by an untimely 
demise, the Duke set up his altars and made supplication 
to the spirits of the ancestors that they would take his own 
life in the place of his brother’s. The king’s recovery was 
universally regarded as a proof of the efficacy of Chou 
Kung’s prayer. Later, when Wu Wang did pass away, and 
the accession of a child king, Ch’eng Wang, made possible 
the suspicion that his uncle might be aiming at the exercise 
of supreme power, the Duke abdicated his regency and went 
voluntarily into exile in order to avoid misunderstanding. 
Fortunately, he was recalled when certain impending dan- 
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gers and difficulties made his presence once again necessary. 
We have already seen reference in Chinese history to the 
wonderful “south-pointing chariot,” in connection with the 
reign of Huang Ti, twenty-seven centuries before Christ, 
but the Duke of Chou is credited with a similar device in- 
vented to enable envoys from Tongking, who had brought 
a present of white pheasants, to find their way home. On 
the strength of this reference, Chou Kung has been some- 
times spoken of as the discoverer of the magnetic needle. 

The sovereigns who succeeded Wu Wang must be passed 
over with but slight notice. We will mention only those 
who illustrate some special characteristic or 
development of the national life. In this re- 
spect, the most striking feature is the way in 
which tendencies towards despotism are invariably met by 
stubborn manifestations of popular feeling. For instance, 
Chao Wang, 1052-1002, brought his reign of fifty years to 
an ignoble end through the heedlessness with which, when 
engaged in war or hunting, he trampled down the standing 
crops of his subjects. For this the farmers revenged them- 
selves in the following summary manner. On the King 
requiring to cross a certain river, the people provided him 
with a boat of which the boards had been merely glued 
together, so as to come apart in the middle of the stream. 
The King managed with difficulty to swim ashore, but died 
not very long after, either as a result of the wetting or 
through another similar “accident.” 

Just a thousand years before Christ we have an Emperor 
who makes a very picturesque figure in legend, though how 
far his adventures are historical remains to be discovered. 
This is Mu Wang, 1001-947. Mu was a great traveler ? 
who, with his charioteer, went westward “wherever wheel- 
ruts ran and the hoofs of horses had trodden.” He visited 
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*The journeys of Mu Wang are passed over in silence by Szu-ma Ch’ien, 
but an account of them is preserved in a book called Mu Tien Tzu Ch’uan, 
translated by Dr. Hitel. See China Review, xvii, pp. 223 ff. 
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the land of “moving sands” and “the land of heaped-up 
feathers,” and came also to the country where “the green 
birds cast their feathers.” The geography of all this is very 
uncertain, but both Persia and India have claimed the honor 
of Mu’s acquaintance. Some Chinese historians, however, 
suppose all the grandiose accounts of these expeditions to 
refer to nothing more important than a campaign against 
the Dog Jung, from whence he brought back “four white 
wolves and four white deer,” but no laurels. If any con- 
tact with India were really established it might do some- 
thing, in the opinion of many, to explain the introduction 
into China of that particular philosophic and religious ele- 
ment later made prominent by Lao Tzu. There is a strong 
Taoist interest in the accounts of Mu Wang’s visit to “The 
Royal Lady of the West,” Hsi Wang Mu. Her identity is 
one of the mysteries of Chinese history, and Taoist writers 
have woven around the story a mass of marvelous fairy 
lore, describing the Queen as inhabiting a magnificent moun- 
tain palace, hard by which was the Lake of Gems and the 
Peach Tree of Immortality from whose branches flew azure- 
winged birds on errands of love. Here she lived, surrounded 
by troops of genii, and by and by a consort was found for 
her in Tung Wang Kung, the Eastern King Lord. Foreign 
writers have attempted an identification in various ways, 
all the way from supposing the fabled Queen the name of a 
tribe to the guess that we have here a Chinese version of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba. It is important to re- 
member that the book containing an account of Mu’s ad- 
ventures is not older than the Third Century B.C. That 
Mu did visit the west is probably a fact, and the King has 
even been blamed for attracting by his expeditions the re- 
turn visits of the barbarians which soon became all too 
frequent in the history of China. Mu Wang has also been 
blamed for the commuting of the death penalty by the five 
greater punishments and the substitution of money pay- 
ments. This plan, though not without precedent, was re- 
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garded by the Chinese as a very heinous offense. Alto- 
gether, we are told, three thousand offenses were made 
expiable by this method. 

Out of the inferior names which succeed that of Mu 
Wang we may select two or three more, for the reasons 
already given. 

Li Wang (878-842) brings us into touch with a famous 
and patriotic minister, the Duke of Shao, who must not be 
confused with his almost equally famous ancestor, the 
Duke of Shao who died in 1053. This earlier duke is best 
associated with the pear tree under which so many of his 
judgments were delivered. When the statesman died, the 
people were anxious to preserve the tree under which so 
picturesque a court had sat, and the English song, “Wood- 
man, Spare, That Tree,” has its anticipation in the Chi- 
nese ode: 


This umbrageous sweet pear-tree: 
Clip it not, break not a twig of it. 
For under it the Duke of Shao rested. 


The later duke comes into conflict with Li Wang after the 
policy of the latter had been openly criticized by the peo- 
ple. As a deterrent, the king, using a wizard to discover 
the offenders, ordered all the suspected critics to be arrested 
and executed. This done, the opposition was naturally 
silent, and the exultant Emperor exclaimed to his minister: 
“Where are all your gossipers now?” Then the duke made 
the following memorable answer: “All you have brought 
about is a screen which prevents you from learning the 
real sentiments of the people; but you should know that 
it is more dangerous to shut the people’s mouths than to 
stop the waters of a river. To stop the progress of a river 
means to force it to expand and thus do more harm than if 
it had been allowed to take its natural course. Such is 
the case with your people. If you want to prevent the dam- 
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age threatening from the inundation of a river, you have 
to lead it into a proper bed which will hold all its waters; 
if you want to make an impression on the people, let them 
have perfect liberty of speech.” 2 The duke went further 
and wrote an ode which remains in the Shih Ching, in which 
under the guise of an address to the tyrant Chou Hsin, last 
of the Shang, warning is solemnly given to the reigning 
monarch. The warning was indeed needed, for, soon after, 
the foolish Li had to flee from the rebellion he had aroused, 
and the dynasty was saved only by the devotion of the 
outspoken minister, who gave up his own son to death at 
the hands of the populace to save the heir to the throne. 
After the sovereign’s flight, the dukes of Shao and Chou 
together acted as regents until 827. 

On the death of Li the two regents placed his son, Suan 
Wang, on the throne, but he too, though he reigned over 
forty years, from 827 to 782, affords us illustration of the 
danger of disregarding the popular will and the maintenance 
of governmental traditions. ‘There was a time-honored 
custom,” says Hirth, “under the Chou dynasty, that the 
Emperor had to perform the ceremony of working in person 
in the ‘Field of a Thousand Acres,’ set aside for the pur- 
pose, a ceremony similar to that of handling of the plow by 
the Emperor at a later day. Suan Wang declined to com- 
ply with the practice, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
dukes, with the result that in B.C. 789 his army was de- 
feated in a battle against certain Tangutan tribes. The 
name of the battlefield, according to Szu-ma Ch’ien, was 
Ch’ien miao, which means ‘a thousand acres,’ but it would 
appear that the name was given to the locality afterwards 
in commemoration of the Emperor’s disinclination to listen 
to his ministers’ remonstrances.” 

Whether due or not to the Emperor’s crimes, a great 
drought afflicted the land at this time, and the Book of Odes 


2 Hirth. Ancient History of China, p. 155. 
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cives the following fine account of Suan’s expostulation with 
Heaven: 


Brightly resplendent in the sky revolved 

The milky way. The monarch cried, “Alas! 
What crime is ours, that Heaven thus sends on us 
Death and Disorder, that with blow on blow 
Famine attacks us? Surely I have grudged 

To God no victims; all our store is spent 

On tokens. Why is it I am not heard? 

Rages the drought. The hills are parched, and dry 
The streams. The demon of the drought 
Destroys like one who scatters fiery flames. 
Terrified by the burning heat my heart, 

My mourning heart, seems all consumed with fire. 
The many dukes and ministers of the past 

Pay me no heed. O God, from thy great heaven 
Send me permission to withdraw myself 

Into seclusion. Fearful is the drought. 

I hesitate, I dread to go away. 

Why has this drought been sent upon my land? 
No cause for it know I. Full early rose 

My prayers for a good year; not late was I 

In off’ring sacrifice unto the Lords 

Of the Four Quarters and the land. Afar 

In the high Heaven God listens not. And yet 
Surely a reverent man as I have been 

To all intelligent spirits should not be 

The victim of their overwhelming wrath.” ® 


What with physical calamities within and the increasing 
troublesomeness of the Huns without, the military and 
civil capacity of the rulers of China at this time was cer- 
tainly put to the test. Suan stood the test badly, but, if 
only as an offset to the frequent mention of “subverters of 
Empire,” it is good to recall the fact that, on the other hand, 
the Queen endeavored nobly to stay the course of error 


? Book of Odes, Part III, Book iii, Ode 4. 
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upon which her husband had embarked. She divested her- 
self of all her ornaments and demanded to be shut up in 
the imperial prison, on the plea that her inability to pre- 
serve the Emperor’s virtue must be regarded as a crime. 
Suan came to a tragical end when, according to a pictur- 
esque ghost story, the spirit of one of his murdered lords, 
arrayed in a red garment and cap, and holding a red bow 
and red arrows in his hand, straddled across the way and 
shot him through the heart. 

His successor, Yii Wang, who reigned from 781 to 771, is 
less important for himself than in the presentiment. of 
coming disaster suggested by the story of the effeminate 
ruler and his favorite Pao-szu. The story of Pao-szu is 
an interesting one, though legendary in most of its details. 
Once, in the time of the Hsia dynasty, it is said, a dragon 
visited the royal palace and left some of the foam of its 
mouth on a piece of stuff which the terrified attendants held 
before their faces. This, kept in a coffer, was transmitted 
from age to age, till it was opened in the reign of Li Wang. 
Then the latent spirit took possession of the body of a girl 
who gave birth toa child. The child, abandoned, was taken 
by a banished man into the land of Pao, whence she re- 
ceived the name of Pao-szu. Now appears Pao-szu, a 
maiden of great beauty, and the mistress of the Emperor. 
She soon procured the discarding of the legitimate Empress 
and the banishment of the heir apparent. No folly was too 
great for Yii Wang to perpetrate if only he might amuse his 
favorite. She, on her part, was by no means easily amused. 
Because she liked the swishing sound of rending silks, the 
Emperor ordered the tearing up of large quantities of the 
costliest fabrics. The king had established outposts where 
beacon fires might be kindled and drums beaten to give 
warning of the incursions of the Huns. This patriotic pre- 
caution afforded the melancholy princess a fine opportunity 
to seek amusement. So she refused to smile until permis- 
sion was given her to order the lighting of the beacons in 
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order that she might enjoy the discomfiture of the chieftains 
when they responded to the false alarm. At length, the 
enemy, no other than the dreaded Dog Jung, arrived in 
reality; the cry of “Wolf” was given as usual, but this time 
in vain; no troops appeared; the king was taken prisoner 
and slain, and Pao-szu herself carried off, together with 
much booty. In the land of the barbarians she is said to 
have committed suicide by hanging herself. 

In the sixth year of this reign occurred the eclipse of the 
sun which gives us our earliest fixed point in Chinese 
chronology, namely, August 29, 776 B.C., a few years before 
the date of the founding of Rome. The event is referred 
to as follows in the Shih Ching: 


At the conjunction of the sun and moon in the tenth month, 
On the first day of the moon which was sin mau, 

The sun was eclipsed, a thing of very evil omen. 

Then the moon became small, and now the sun became small. 
Henceforth the lower people will be in very deplorable case. 


Yii was succeeded by P’ing Wang, B.C. 770-720, who 
reigned for the most part peacefully, as his title, “The Peace 
King,” would suggest. But the Chou dynasty 
eae ofthe was now past its zenith and, although destined 
to brave the storms of time for some five cen- 

turies longer, the story was to be one henceforth of anarchy, 
assassination, misrule, and trouble generally. The gov- 
ernment was transferred to the city of Lo-yang, in Honan, 
and for the rest of the period the dynasty is known as that 
of the “Eastern Chou.” This change in itself will indicate 
the way in which the pressure of the barbarians was being 
felt in the west. Moreover, the dukes of the several states 
were manifesting a more and more independent spirit, tak- 
ing possession of entire provinces and governing without 
reference to the imperial edicts. A good illustration is that 
of the state of Lu (part of the modern province of Shan- 
tung) of which Confucius has given the continuous history 
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for about two hundred and fifty years, namely, from B.C. 
722 to 481. When the Emperor P’ing died, his poverty 
was such that there was not enough money in the treasury 
to bury him in a decent manner, and the Duke of Lu to 
whom application for assistance had been made refused 
in the most brutal terms to pay this honor to the royal 
remains. 

The house of Chou had evidently fallen very far from 
its original high estate. 

But we must here interrupt the story of the chronological 
succession in order to ask what was the general character 
of that wonderful system of administration which the Chous 
were able to hand on to the following generations, almost 
in fact to our own time. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM UNDER THE CHOUS 


During the Chou dynasty Chinese life and institutions 
crystallized. Circumstances attending the settlement and 
increase of the fathers of the race, conven- 
tionally known as the “Hundred Surnames,” 
induced usages and bred traits of character 
which have made the Chinese unique among the world 
peoples. The Chinese of this age may well be described as 
“the children of the clay,” since Chinese civilization was 
literally cradled in the loess, a rich, plastic, fissured wind 
deposit averaging several hundred feet deep over most of 
Kansu, Shensi, Shansi, and Honan. If the character of 
the Norsemen came to be the counterpart of their rocky 
fjord country, that of the Chinese may with equal truth 
be described as the counterpart of the yielding and yet 
obstinate, fertile, and yet fantastic loess.t 

Two features of this early life in particular seem to have 
molded character. First is the family group life, encour- 
aged doubtless by the hydraulic engineering 
problem of farming the loess. The fields were 
productive enough for large groups, if they 
could be kept stationary. There is a proverb in the loess 
country that farming is good if one can keep track of the 
farm. The loess erodes so easily that one good rain storm 
may wash away several acres if there be not a sufficient 
force of men to cope with the erratically disposed soil. 

The second feature was the absence of military activity. 


The children of 
the clay 


The family 
group 


eC. W. Bishop, The Geographical Factor in the Development of 
Chinese Civilization. See the Geographical Review, Vol. XII, 1922, p. 19-41. 
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There was no need for it. The loess country seems to have 
been empty and the aborigines throughout the remainder 
of the country were few and in the main con- 

quered by culture rather than by arms. Ter- ae ticcet 
ritory was ample, there was no clearing to 

be done, there were no permanent works to covet, every- 
thing was made of the loess and kept up by day-by-day 
vigilance. It was easier to occupy new fields than to take 
old ones from some one else. The struggle between maraud- 
ing, covetous hillsmen and better-fed, better-organized 
valley dwellers over the crops and fields of the latter, which 
is pictured, for instance, in early Greek civilization, did 
not exist here. 

There was thus no opportunity for the development of 
the martial hero, receiving praise and popular support for 
brave acts against a common foe, gathering about him the 
bolder spirits of all families and thus disrupting family 
groups and, eventually, displacing patriarchal supremacy 
with that of the military chieftain. On the contrary, the 
men who attracted attention and became leaders, and about 
whom the state revolved, were the cultural innovators: not 
those who could slay a regiment with the jawbone of an 
ass, but those who invented some new way of holding the 
water in check and of irrigating the land. 

This does not mean that there was no fighting in primi- 
tive China. The number of times we find Wu (‘Martial’) 
as a designation in the dynastic lists is suffi- 
cient testimony to that. But, as we run over ;2e cultural 
the series of mythical rulers, some of whom 
we have already named, personages like Hou Chi, Fu Hsi, 
Nii Kua, Shen Nung, Huang Ti, Yao, Shun, and Yu, for 
what do we find them immortalized? For the cities they 
took? For the lands they conquered? For the kings they 
tied to their chariot wheels? For the men they flayed alive 
or the women and children they led away captive? No. 
Hou Chi was an early Burbank who developed cereals. 
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Fu Hsi,\as we saw, standardized the marriage customs, de- 
veloped arithmetic and writing, and taught music, fishing, 
and animal husbandry. Nii Kua;,a woman engineer, re- 
paired the ravages of a flood. Shen Nung improved agri- 
cultural methods and founded the medical profession. 
Huang Ti gets credit for improvements in sericulture, for 
the calendar, for weights and measures, for implements, 
utensils, and advances in political economy. Yao and Shun 
were “arbiters of culture” and champions of the distressed. 
The great Yii was a conservancy engineer on a continental 
scale. What a contrast between these and men like Asur- 
banipal, Romulus, or Jimmu Tennd! In Rome and, later, 
in Japan, the pioneers struggled long and bitterly with 
stoutly resisting aborigines, the chiefs became the military 
heroes, the honored class was that of the warriors, the 
virtues were martial traits, the chief gods deities of vio- 
lence. In China, on the other hand, the chiefs were the 
cultural heroes and patriarchs. The classes were, in sequence 
of honor, first the scholars; secondly the peasants (includ- 
ing farmers, gardeners, woodmen, and keepers of live 
stock); thirdly artisans, and then, in order, merchants 
(depreciated as non-producers), housewives, menials, and, 
last of all, those “who live by violence.” The virtues ex- 
tolled were those which tended to the avoidance of strife 
between brethren, such as reasonableness and the gift for 
compromise. The important gods were the divinities of 
literature, husbandry, and wealth. 
In the resultant commonwealth men of invention and 
learning assumed the responsibility of arbitrating interclan 
disputes. In internal clan matters the patri- 
pitas arch was supreme, but his judgments were 
ynasty ? 
tempered by consultation with the wiser 
members of the clan. The hero Huang Ti, about B.C. 
2700, knit the clans into a loose form of state, in which 
he was the High Priest, speaking to Heaven on behalf of 
the whole “black-haired people” and taking the responsi- 
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bility for rallying the whole against foreign invasion. His 
pretensions were far less than those of the arrogant, but 
no more powerful, “Dragon Throne” of later days. Yii, 
the engineer, about B.C. 2205, first made bold to pass the 
kingship to his son, doubtless succeeding because of his 
immense popularity. Thus was established, as we have 
seen, the first dynasty. Not, however, until the Shang 
dynasty did an Emperor venture to uphold this as his pre- 
rogative, and he received widespread malediction for his 
arrogance.. Under the Chous such decorations of royalty as 
eunuchs and concubines were introduced. 

Villages named after the families which founded them, 
as the Wang Family mart, the Shih Family storehouse, and 
so on. There were no isolated dwellers; the 
people lived in communities, going thence for 
the cultivation of their fields. Gradually there 
grew up aggregations which were not related by blood and 
these organized as artificial clans, selecting by general as- 
sent, or rather by absence of dissent, their elders. A group 
thus attaining to political consciousness developed the po- 
litical entity by erecting a community shrine to the Earth 
God which served as a kind of forum. In this way grew 
up the village government which functions in China to this 
very day. 

The next great social development was that of the guild, 
likewise modeled upon the family. It was a sort of artificial 
family relationship among merchants or arti- 
sans and their apprentices, doubtless begin- The guild 
ning with one master and his “sons” in the 
trade and extending to embrace all engaged in selling or 
making a particular product in a city. The growth of 
guilds was contemporaneous with that of cities as industrial 
or trading centers, and the guild elders took the place of 
the village elders in regulating the lives of city communities. 

The beginnings of the guild system may be seen in the 
nine classifications of industry, each under its responsible 
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head, mentioned in the Chow Li. Guild influence in the 
government is already foreshadowed in the days of Shun, 
according to the Shu Ching: “Workmen engaged in me- 
chanical affairs remonstrate on subjects concerning them.” 
Some of the existing guilds claim to have been founded dur- 
ing the Chou dynasty. By the time of the sages, however, 
industry was only just beginning to be divided into conven- 
tionalized crafts and trade into hongs. 

Such, in summary, was the fabric of Chinese society be- 
fore the time of the great sages, about B.C. 600. But be- 
tween the priestly cultural hero, known as the 
Son of Heaven, and the patriarchal heads of 
clan, village, and guild there grew up that 
most unique of all ruling classes known to history, the 
aristocracy of classical scholars, the kwan chieh or man- 
darinate.2 The institution appears in its formative stage 
in the Chou period. The early Sons of Heaven governed 
by sufferance of and consultation with the family heads. 
It was a natural step for the early Chou Emperors to ask 
these to send up to the Heavenly court men distinguished 
in their clans for learning and for “sincerity and faithful- 
ness in fraternal and filial duties,” in order that they might 
assist in the national government. Later the number of 
scholars to be recommended was made. proportional to 
population. 

The Throne was never able to place its direct agent, the 
mandarin, so close to the people in supervision as in the 
village. Villages were grouped in hsien, or counties, under 
loosely supervising magistrates, whose principal functions 
were to gather the revenues by which the hierarchy of the 
mandarinate and the Throne might be supported. They 
were compelled to rely upon diplomacy and persuasion as 
they had little force to back their demands. 


Rise of the 
mandarinate 


*The word “Mandarin” is not Chinese, being derived either from the 
Portuguese “mandar,” to command, or (more probably) the Sanscrit 
“mantrin,” a counselor. 
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The two standards emphasized in the mandarinate were 
education and conduct, and both allowed a progress-en- 

couraging latitude until conventionalized by Confucius and 
his classicist school. By the time of the Sui dynasty the 
selection of mandarins had been placed upon a competitive 
basis, with the Confucian standards for conduct and learn- 
ing as the sole test and their representative character as 
appointees of the clans lost. The democracy of their selec- 
tion, however, still remained. The mandarinate was re- 
cruited from all families and classes and never became 
hereditary. On the other hand, although recruited directly 
from the people, it arrogated to itself the privileges of 
superior beings in standards of living. Between the peoples’ 
governments of clan, village, and guild, and the mandari- 
nate there came to be a perpetuated armistice based upon 
a fine point of mutual sufferance. Yet the one great ambi- 
tion of all commoners was to elevate a member of the family 
or community into the mandarinate. 

The reverence given to the cultural hero in Chinese 
beginnings might be expected to prove a stimulus to rapid 
cultural advance and so it was. We have no 
record or intimation of paleolithic Chinese, Cnltural 
The hundred forefathers.were.already users. of 
copper and brass. Iron was introduced, some.think-from 
Mesopotamia;~during the time of the Chous, about two 
hundred years before Confucius. ‘The inventive genius 
in early China seems to have been as marked as in late 
America. We must emphasize again the fact that the de- 
velopment of the traditional Chinese history, instead of 
being a long record of bloody deeds, is a list of achievements 
such as make up a truly formidable array. The develop- 
ment of writing, astronomy, the calendar, the magnetic 
needle, mathematics, the metric system of weights and 
measures, musical science, with its instruments and nota- 
tion, agricultural implements, cooking utensils, herbal medi- 
cine, silk production, drawing, painting, engraving, pottery, 
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bookkeeping and accounting, engineering (embracing many 
of the principles of physics), religious ceremonies (con- 
sisting of the mountain-top worship of Heaven and other 
forms), the writing of essays, fiction and poetry—all these 
make up a truly astonishing list. Porcelain, gunpowder, 
printing, bridge-building, and gas heating came later. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, in his Outline of History, makes the state- 
ment: ‘China produced a profusion of beautiful art, some 
delightful poetry, astonishing cookery, and thousands of 
millions of glowingly pleasant lives generation after gen- 
eration . . . without any such general boredom, servitude, 
indignity and misery as underlay the rule of the rich in 
the Roman Empire.” This account of China applies to 
the Chou period as accurately as to any other period that 
might be named.* The early Chou era saw the first of sev- 
eral attempts in China’s history at state socialism: control 
of prices and markets, city-planning, irrigation, ete. 
/ During the Chou period, as we shall see in our next chap- 
ter, came the great sages, conventionalizing and making a 
ane caete cone religion of the better features of Chinese so- 
ventionalize ciety and art at the time. Perpetuation of 
ge the family system demanded sons. The land 
became fully occupied and population grew dense. There 
was much squalor. Economic struggle and conventionalism 
together killed out the spirit of innovation. Confucianism 
stinted progress but, on the other hand, it preserved to an 
amazing longevity what is in many respects a beautiful 
—civilization,/ From the Duke of Chou down to Sun Yat-sen 
the ideals’of Chinese life and its motives have remained 
constant. Its supreme virtues have been industry, orderli- 
ness, reasonableness, group fidelity, respect for the dignity 


*A most painstaking and interest-rewarding study of social life and 
administration under the Chous will be found in Volume II of Primitive 
Civilizations, by Ethel J. Simcox. It pictures conditions a little too 
standardized, perhaps the way contemporary essayists wished them to be 
rather than the way they were. 
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of one’s fellow men, and the avoidance of strife. Its vices, 
often the defects of its qualities, have been acquiescence 
in bad conditions, lack of general social conscience, callous- 
ness to distress outside the group, opportunism, and guile 
(the substitute for violence in dealing with one’s fellows). 

The Chou period is so often described as China’s feudal 
age that it may be well to emphasize again the impropriety 
of the term. This was the age of expansion 
and occupation. It is true that an hereditary 7,24 80-called 
nobility, claiming sanction from the Emperor 
and usually in rebellion against him, got a start. But the 
importance of the development, which was relatively brief 
and was ended by the accession of Chin, the Unifier, has been 
much exaggerated. The family system was unimpaired, 
and this could never have survived a genuine feudalism. 
The real cause for the disunion which prevailed in the time 
of Lao Tzu, Confucius, and Mencius, was the rapid spread 
of the Chinese out of the loess lands over the North China 
Plain and into the Yangtse valley. Clan heads were so far 
removed from the Son of Heaven that their allegiance can 
hardly be said to have existed. On his part, the Emperor 
sought nominal sovereignty over the pioneers and the new 
lands they were colonizing by bestowing noble titles upon 
the frontier leaders. Naturally there was strife between 
the settlements, though it is quite possible that even this 
was exaggerated by Confucius and his contemporaries. The 
Chinese passion for telling a big story did not begin with 
modern reporters. 

The story of the administrative development of China 
under the Chous would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to the book, accredited to the great Duke 
of Chou, at the very beginning of the dynasty, The Chou Li 
known as the Chou li) Of this work Hirth 
has written: “As an educator of the nation the Chow Li 
has probably not its like among the literatures of the world, 
not excepting even the Bible.” Whether in its present form 
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it can be certainly regarded as the work of Chou Kung is 
at least doubtful, but it may surely be considered as reflect- 
ing the spirit of his administration. We have here de- 
scribed, among many other things, the duties of the “Six 
Boards” which remained the equivalent of cabinet depart- 
ments of State until the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
These Boards, or “Mandarins,” are as follows: 


1. The Mandarin of Heaven, with general supervision 
over all government, the regulation of the dress, food, and 
all the activities of the Emperor. 

2. The Mandarin of Earth, responsible for the welfare 
of the people. Among the numerous duties of this Board 
was the fairly comprehensive one of arranging for the mar- 
riage of every girl before the age of twenty and of every 
man before the age of thirty. 

3. The Mandarin of Spring, in charge of all religious 
rites, and the ceremonies associated with the observance of 
the seasons, divinations, and astrological observations. 

4, The Mandarin of Summer, the Board of War, provid- 
ing detailed instructions for the raising and equipment of 
troops. 

5. The Mandarin of Autumn, the Board of Justice, regu- 
lating all punishments. 

6. The Mandarin of Winter, the Board of Public Works, 
charged with the keeping up of roads, bridges, and the like. 


CHAPTER VII 
AGE OF THE GREAT SAGES 


Lest we should be tempted to think of the great sages 
as detached from the political conditions of their times, it 
may be well to say a few words with regard 
to that side of Chinese life by way of prelimi- 
nary. The century from the death of P’ing 
Wang to the time of Confucius has been generally known 
as the period of the “Five Leaders,” from the fact that, 
while the Emperor “tried in vain to assert his authority 
among the contending states,” five of these states rose one 
after the other toa place of supreme importance. Some 
indeed speak of the “Seven Great States,” meaning those of 
Yen, Chao, Han, Wei, Ch’i, Ch’u, and Ch’in, but the com- 
mon reckoning is of the principalities of Ch’i, Sung, Chin, 
Ch’in, and Ch’u. These states were normally at war, with 
the invading barbarians and with one another, although 
an interesting attempt to create a “league of nations” for 
the preservation of peace was made in B.C. 546, when the 
representatives of fourteen states met in the capital of 
Sung. Unfortunately the league had but a brief existence, 
for in a short time the “Big Four” who took the lead in the 
negotiations are referred to as the “Fighting States.” 

The “Leaders,” that is, the Dukes who emerge outstand- 
ingly in the story of these successive dominations are as 


follows: 


1. Duke Huan of Chi (B.C. 685-643) whose fame is 
closely bound-up~ with ‘that of his Prime Minister, the 
philosopher Kuan Tzu, or Huan Ching, noteworthy as the 


statesman statistician Ais obtained a revenue for his master 
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by the levying of taxes upon salt and iron. The stimulation 
of production brought about by this act possibly accounts 
for the extension of the iron trade which later brought 
sericum ferrum into the Roman markets. An important 
philosophical work on government and legislation, ascribed 
to Kuan Tzu, is of doubtful authenticity. But the philoso- 
pher deserves mention not only as statesman but as friend, 
for the story of Kuan Tzu and Pao Shu is the Chinese 
equivalent to the Greek account of Damon and Pythias. 
“My parents,” said Kuan Tzu, “gave me birth, but Pao Shu 
alone knows my feelings.” 

For thirty-nine years Duke Huan was the undisputed 
leader among the chieftains and a successful warrior against 
China’s foreign foes. That he had the proper Chinese in- 
stinct for democracy, moreover, is illustrated by the story 
of how he raised to the position of one of his chief coun- 
selors the philosopher, Ning C’hi, whom he discovered earn- 
ing his bread as a wagoner. The Duke also appeals to us 
sympathetically as having sent back to her father a favorite 
wife who persisted in rocking the boat in which they were 
one day amusing themselves on the lake. But, alas, for 
all Duke Huan’s merit, in his last illness the great chief 
lay neglected, and when he died his five sons fought over 
the succession while the corpse lay putrefying upon its bed 
for the space of two months. It is not surprising that, under 
such circumstances, the prestige of the state fell as rapidly 
as it had risen. 

2. Duke Siang of Sung (B.C. 650-637) of whom there is 
nothing special that needs to be said. The State of Sung 
maintained a certain importance through almost the whole 
of the Chou period, from 1113 to 285. 

3. Duke Wen of Ch’in (B.C. 636 to 628). Wen seems ae 
have been a man of fine character, having declined the duke- 
dom earlier because acceptance involved his consent to dis- 
honorable terms. A voluntary fugitive, he underwent great 
hardships for some years. One story tells that, on the brink 
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of starvation, his life was only saved by the act of a faithful 
attendant Chieh Chih-t’ui who cut off a piece from the calf 
of his leg, cooked it, and presented it to the unsuspecting 
chief. On his way through a certain district, Wen was 
reduced to the necessity of begging for food. A churlish 
fellow offered him a clod of earth. The future Duke bowed, 
accepted the clod with the remark, “It is Heaven’s gift, a 
gift of the soil, a good omen,” 1 and took it along with him, 
as hopefully as when Duke William of Normandy clutched 
the handful of sand when he slipped upon the seabeach of 
England. In all these adventures Wen never lost his con- 
fidence. “Fugitive as I am,” he said, “it is not the getting 
of the state which is precious in my sight, but the main- 
tenance of my benevolence and filial piety.” So at length 
Fortune’s wheel came round, and Wen became Duke of 
Ch’in. He fought a great battle against the State of Ch’u 
in 632, and died four years after his victory. The “Cold 
Meat Festival” or custom of not using fire in the third 
month has been traced (probably erroneously) to the story 
of Wen’s effort to find his faithful servitor, Chieh, who had 
been overlooked in his lord’s success. Chieh fled to a forest, 
whence the Duke tried to “smoke him out” by starting a 
fire. The fire, however, spread too fast and far and the 
unwilling minister was burned to death. 

4, Mu of Ch’in (B.C. 659-621) of whom all that needs to 
be said is that when he died 177 persons, including the three 
sons of one of his governors, were buried alive with him. 

5. Chuang of Ch’u (B.C. 613-591) who with success be- 
came audacious and sent to the Emperor an insolent mes- 
sage asking the size and weight of the Nine Tripods, on 
which the security of the Empire was said to depend. The 
reply of the Emperor Ting Wang is not without its dignity: 
“When virtue is brilliant, the tripods are heavy; when the 
reverse, they are light; Heaven blesses intelligent virtue; 
on that its favor rests. Though the virtue of Chou is de- 


+Legge, quoted by Hirth, Ancient History of China, p. 213. 
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cayed, the decree of Heaven is not yet changed. The weight 
of the Tripods may not be inquired about.” 


In the teachings of the great. Sages of whom we are soon 
to speak there is so much appeal to past beliefs and prac- 
tices that the present seems a fitting oppor- 
tunity to answer the question, What was the 
religion of the Chinese prior to what we are 
accustomed to call the historical religions? There may be 
much doubt in certain cases as to how far primitive beliefs 
have been overlaid by subsequent developments, but we 
are fairly within the mark in assuming that the basis of. 
Chinese religion is both naturistic and spiritistic. In re- 
spect to the former aspects, though the philosophical dual- 
ism which makes of the universe an interaction of the two 
eternal principles, Ch’, or gaseous matter, and Zi, or form, 
be of much later date, the idea of the existence of finer and 
grosser matter in varying proportions, under the name of 
the Yang and the Yin, seems to have been fairly primitive. 
The Yang corresponds to Heaven, the positive, male prin- 
ciple, and is symbolized by the whole line, or the odd num- 
ber; the Yin corresponds to Earth, and the negative, female 
principle, and is symbolized by the broken line, or the even 
number. Thence is derived the system of divination to 
which we have already made allusion, though divination 
is also practiced in a hundred other ways than by the use 
of the whole and broken line. One important aspect of 
naturism is associated with the superstition of Feng-shui 
(‘Wind-water’), or the Chinese applied science of geomancy. 
Nature is appealed to also in the use of healing and pre- 
servative talismans of every description. On the side of 
Spiritism, we find the spirits of the dead feared or rever- 
enced, as the case may be, spirits being regarded as 
beneficent or malevolent according to the proportion of 
their Yang or Yin, and according to the way they have been 
treated. The spirits of ancestors are specially revered, and 
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what is called ancestor-worship becomes one of the most 
prominent features of Chinese religion in all ages. The 
worship of the Supreme Being, Shang Ti, as the Great An- 
cestor, was reserved for the Emperor alone. The spirits 
of the dead were supposed to form a kind of other-world 
hierarchy corresponding to the order of the world terrestrial. 
Much of Chinese life, as well as its burial customs, was 
carried on as in the presence of the dead. In practice there 
has always been in China an enormous amount of demonol- 
atry, much of the popular religion in primitive times 
consisting of little else but the use of charms for the ex- 
pulsion or the outwitting of devils, yet in the sense of con- 
tinuous family unity, kept alive by ancestor-worship, there 
has remained throughout a large basis upon which to build 
a nobler religion. 

In what may be called the religion of the state, the 
Emperor was always regarded as the high priest of the na- 
tion, the “Son of Heaven.” The great representative sacri- 
ficés were offered by him alone. Of these there were three 
grades, namely, the Great Sacrifices, four in number, to 
Heaven, Earth, the great Ancestors, and the gods of land 
and grain; the Medium Sacrifices, nine in number, to the 
Sun, Moon, Manes of the Emperors, patrons of Agriculture, 
Silk, ete.; and the Inferior Sacrifices, to the Clouds, Wind, 
Rain, Thunder, etc. In the performance of all these rites, 
which were arranged by a special Board, much impressive 
symbolism was used. For example, the Temple of Heaven 
was circular, the robes worn were blue, and the sacrifices 
took place at the winter solstice; whereas the Temple of 
Earth was square, the season the summer solstice, and so 
on. It was a material worship for material benefits, but 
there was no idolatry and the ritual was not without its 
spiritual suggestiveness. 

The first of the great religious teachers of China is the 
somewhat shadowy figure of Lao Tzu, or, to give him 
the Latinized form of his name (which we owe to the 
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Jesuits), Laocius. He is also variously called Li Erh or 
Li Tan. The title “Old Philosopher” has been sometimes 
taken to refer to the legend that, like Merlin, 
he was born old, already seventy years.of age, 
and with white hair. His personal name, Li, 
means “Plum Tree.” He was born about B.C. 604 in the 
State of Ch’u—corresponding to the present provinces of 
Hupeh and Hunan. Almost nothing is known of his life, 
and some have regarded his whole story as mythical, or 
even a distorted version of the Buddha legend. He is said 
to have been keeper of the archives in the city of Loyang, 
but was evidently not very fond of official duties. He 
passes from the page of history as mysteriously as he enters. 
The story is that he left China journeying towards the west. 
In art he is represented as riding on an ox, or in a car drawn 
by blue (or black) oxen. So Lao Tzu came to the gateway 
of the western pass, where Yin Ti, the gate-keeper, warned 
in a dream of the coming of the sage, begged of him a writ- 
ing and so procured the famous Classic of the Way. 
The teachings of Lao Tzu are so dramatically opposed to 
those of Confucius that it is not strange to find a foreign 
; origin has been suspected. There does not, 
The teaching’ however, appear to be any reason for this sus- 
picion. The leading idea is mystical and 
quietistic; harmony with Nature is to be secured by the 
harnessing of life to the Tao (‘Way’). What the Way is 
has never been very clearly defined, or even translated. 
Some have rendered the word as “God,” some as “Logos,” 
others are content with the translation “Way,” as denoting 
the Hungzertgeist of Nature. Lao Tzu himself said: “Those 
who know do not tell; those who tell do not know.” Con- 
fucius is said to have studied the Tao for twenty years 
without coming any nearer to an understanding. The one 
interview which legend ascribes to the two philosophers 
is said to have resulted in mutual bewilderment. K’ung’s 
report to his disciples is worth quotation: “The birds—I 


The Old 
Philosopher 
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know they can fly; the fishes—I know they can swim; the 
wild beasts—I know they can run. The runner may be 
caught by a trap, the swimmer may be taken with a line, 
and the flyer may be shot by an arrow. But as for the 
dragon, I am unable to know how he rises on the winds and 
the clouds to the sky. To-day I have seen Lao Tzu; he is 
like the dragon.” 

Confucius himself was all for externals, for rules of pro- 
priety, and the duties of the “superior man.” Lao Tzu as- 
serted that “the crow does not become black through being 
painted, nor the pigeon white through bathing.” 

The classic of Taoism is known as the Tao Teh Ching 
(‘Classic of the Way of Virtue’). It is very probably the 
work of a later age, perhaps of the Second Century B.C., but 
is generally regarded as containing many of the sayings of 
the sage. Among these is an anticipation of the Christian 
doctrine of returning good for evil, a sentiment highly 
reprobated by the practical mind of Confucius, who declared 
that evil must be met by justice. Other sayings are the 
following: 


Keep behind and you shall be put in front. Keep out and you 
shall be put in. 

Mighty is he who conquers himself. 

He who is conscious of being strong is content to be weak. 

He who is content has enough. 

To the good I would be good. To the not-good also I would 
be good in order to make them good. 

Recompense injury with kindness. 

Do nothing and all things will be done. 

‘The weak overcomes the strong; the soft overcomes the hard. 


It may be convenient here to summarize the succeeding 
history of the religion founded by Lao Tzu, though there 
is so much difference between the earlier and the later stages 
of the system that some have called the earlier stage Laoism 
and have restricted the term Taoism to the later. Taoism 
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indeed may be said to have had three stages: first, that of 
philosophic sincerity, in the time of Lao Tzu and his dis- 
ciples; secondly, that of imperial patronage, in the time of 
the great Ch’in Emperor (Third Century B.C.) ; and thirdly, 
the more modern stage of superstition and charlatanry. 
During the Ch’in period the Emperor used to expound 
Taoism to his courtiers and those who yawned were deliv- 
ered over to the executioner. The first of the Han Emper- 
ors also were devoted to the cult, which had now become 
largely a search for the two secrets of the ‘“Philoso- 
pher’s Stone” and the “Elixir Vite.” The hierarchy of 
Taoist Popes dates from this time. The first Pope was 
Chang Tao-ling (A.D. 34-156), who ascended to heaven at 
the age of 123 from the Dragon Tiger Mountain in Kiangsi, 
on which his descendants have ever since resided. “He 
had acquired power to walk among the stars, to divide 
mountains and seas, to command the wind and the thunder, 
and to quell demons.” The later Taoists received from 
Buddhism the worst of that system, even as it imparted to 
Buddhism the best that had been its own. Taoism is now 
but little better than a system of magic, though much re- 
sorted to by the superstitious of all classes. The present 
“Great Wizard,” or Pope, is employed to expel evil spirits 
from the dwellings of the wealthy. “All new gods are de- 
clared by the Emperor through him, and on the first day 
of every month he gives audience to an invisible host of 
gods and demi-gods who come to present their compli- 
ments.” At certain periods Taoism has been bitterly op- 
posed and persecuted, notably by Kublai Khan in the 
Thirteenth Century. 
K’ung Ch’iu, the sage of the family of K’ung, in the state 
of Lu, born in B.C. 551 at Ch’iifu, in the present province 
of Shantung, was a little junior to Lao Tzu, 
Confucius and, as we have seen, a representative of the 
very opposite, and characteristically Chinese, 
type of philosophy. Many estimates have been made of 
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this remarkable man, but most will agree with the words of 
Von der Gabelentz: 


If we are to measure the greatness of an historic personage, 
I can only see one standard applicable for the purpose: the 
effectiveness of that person’s influence according to its dimen- 
sions, duration, and intensity. If this standard be applied, Con- 
fucius was one of the greatest of men. For, even at the present 
day, after the lapse of more than two thousand years, the moral, 
social, and political life of about one-third of mankind continues 
to be under the full influence of his mind. 


Of course, Confucius was successful, to a large extent, 
because he systematized, practiced, and taught what had 
already been: accepted as the Chinese ideal. He himself 
disclaimed originality; he professed himself a “transmitter” 
and not an originator, “a believer in and lover of antiquity.” 

Here we can only give the main facts of his life. The 
K’ungs of Shantung are probably the oldest nobility on 
earth, the present holders of the dignity of the family having 
passed the seventieth generation. The father of the sage 
was Shu-liang, a soldier of great strength and courage. At 
the siege of Piyang he had distinguished himself by holding 
open the portcullis by sheer strength of arm. He was 
seventy years old, the father of nine daughters and one 
crippled son, when he married the mother of Confucius. 
The sage’s birth took place in a cave of Mount Ni, whither 
the expectant mother had gone on a pilgrimage. Hence 
the name, Ching Ni, which in course of time became K’ung 
Fu Tzu, (‘Master K’ung, the Philosopher’). His father 
having died, Confucius was brought up from his first to his 
seventh year by his mother. Very early in his young life, 
he was distinguished for the gravity and formality of his 
deportment, and a familiar story tells of his playing at 
“rules of propriety” with his child companions. At school 
he soon became a monitor, and so remained till the age of 
seventeen, when he accepted an under-mandarinate, the 
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inspectorship of the sale of grains. This office he filled with 
such success that a regular agricultural school was the re- 
sult. At the age of nineteen he married, but the match 
turned out unfortunately and a divorce took place after 
the wife had given birth to a son. This child was named 
Li (‘Carp’), in allusion to the present of fish received that 
day from the Duke of Lu.2_ Probably Confucius was but 
a cold father, as he had been a cold husband. A story tells 
of the question addressed to Li by a disciple of the sage, 
“Have you learned any lessons from your father different 
from those received by us?” The young man replied that 
Confucius had only addressed to him two questions, namely, 
“Have you read the Odes?” and “Have you studied the 
Rules of Propriety?” From which answer the questioner 
deduced that the “superior man” always shows reserve 
towards his children. For a time Confucius acted as in- 
spector of fields and herds, but the death of his mother 
necessitated a three years’ period of retirement which the 
sage consecrated to study, music, and archery. He then 
became a teacher and in course of time is said to have 
rallied to himself three thousand disciples, by whom he 
was deeply and sincerely reverenced. According to his own 
account, he was not patient with stupid scholars; he ex- 
pected a pupil, when he himself had lifted one corner of a 
subject, to lift the other three corners himself. Raised 
to the position of minister of crime in his native duchy, 
he brought about some notable reforms. Those who gave 
the sheep much water to drink before taking them to sell, 
those who adorned the cattle the better to get high prices, 
those who were extravagant in their manner of living were 
brought to Justice. As in the days of Alfred of England, 
people became so honest that even jewels dropped on the 


* The carp, as in Japan, is the boy’s birthday emblem. “The idea is that 
as the carp swims up the river against the current, so will the sturdy boy, 


overcoming all obstacles, make his way in the world, and rise to fame and 
fortune.” 
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highway were left untouched; all men were honest and all 
women were chaste. The Duke and his people, however, 
after a while became a little tired of this moral severity, 
and when the Duke of a neighboring state, jealous of the 
sage’s influence, sent to Lu some female musicians and 
thirty teams of fine horses, the era of reform came sud- 
denly to an end. Confucius, who had himself been wearied 
by the Duke’s inconsistencies, and who felt as much of a 
stray dog as Dante did at Verona, retired in despair. It 
had been, as he phrased it, a case of “Virtue in the rear 
and Vice in front,” so he was not unwilling to seek a new 
sphere for his politico-moral experiments, or else confine 
himself to the instruction of his disciples. His own life 
he summed up as follows: “At fifteen I was bent on learn- 
ing; at thirty I stood fast; at forty I had no doubts; at 
fifty I knew the will of God; at sixty my ear was open to 
the truth; at seventy I could follow my desires without 
transgressing the ‘square.’” Nevertheless, the last years 
of Confucius were rather sad, and the great sage died, B.C. 
479, at the age of seventy-two, discouraged at his apparent 
lack of success. “The great mountain must crumble,” he 
said, “the strong beam must break, the wise man withers 
away like a plant.” He was buried at Ch’u-fu, where the 
grave is still visited by multitudes of pilgrims.? Dead, 
Confucius was mourned even by those who in his lifetime 
had most despised his teaching. The work, however, was 
carried on by others, and the fame of the sage owes not a 
little to his disciples, particularly to Mencius, two centuries 
later. After a brief period of persecution during the Ch’in 
dynasty, the influence of Confucianism experienced a re- 
markable revival. Confucius was made Duke and Earl 
under the Han dynasty; “Perfect Sage” in the Fifth Cen- 
tury A.D.; King (Wang) under the T’ang dynasty; 
Emperor (Huang Ti) under the Sungs; while Mings and 


7 See A. J. Brown, New Forces in Old China, pp. 65 ff. 
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Manchus paid him reverence under the title, “Perfect Sage, 
Ancient Teacher.” 

This is not the place to describe in detail the principles 
of his philosophy. The effect of it is to be perceived in 
the ideals and manners of the Chinese people to-day. The 
age-long training in respect for the “Five Relations’— 
namely, the proper relation of Subject and Ruler, Son and 
Father, Wife and Husband, Younger Brother and Elder 
Brother, Friend and Friend—assimilated even the barbar- 
ous Mongols and Manchus to Chinese standards. Never- 
theless, the weaknesses of the system are obvious, and are 
not unrecognized by modern China. These weaknesses are 
externality, lack of emotional power, a wrong, if optimistic, 
theory of human nature,‘ and a narrow theory of life itself. 
In spite of all this, China would be grievously lacking in 
gratitude did she ever consent to discard her reverence for 
so pure and disinterested a teacher of righteousness. The 
sage’s grandson wrote the following impassioned eulogy 
which represents not unfairly the deliberate estimate of 
all educated China: 


His fame overflows the Middle Kingdom and reaches the 
barbarians of north and south. Wherever ships and wagons can 
go, or the strength of man penetrate; wherever there is heaven 
above and earth below; wherever the sun and moon shed their 
light, or frosts or dews fall, all who have blood and breath honor 


and love him. Wherefore it may be said that he is the peer of 
God. 


The general principles of Confucianism are embodied 
and expounded in the books known as the Confucian 
Br a Classics. These are generally reckoned as 
Glass nine in number and, although some have sug- 

gested that they are all elaborate forgeries 
of the Han period, the consensus of scholars is in favor of 


*The first sentence of the “Three Character Classic” is “Man is by na- 
ture good.” 
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recognizing their genuineness. These nine works are di- 
vided into two classes, the Five Ching (King) and the Four 
Shu.. These have been sometimes described as respectively 
the Old and the New Testaments of Confucianism. 

The Five Ching consist of: 

1. The Shu Ching, or Book of History, a compilation of 
fragmentary records of events, with a number of discourses, 
extending from the time of Yao and Shun, B.C. 2400 to 
about B.C. 619. It is history written specially to show how 
the maintenance of the Confucian principles brought suc- 
cess and prosperity while disaster followed hard upon their 
neglect. 

2. The Shih Ching, or Book_of Odes, a collection of three 
hundred and five poems, historical, sacrificial, lyrical, and 
miscellaneous, many of them collected through the zeal of 
the sage himself. Five of them go back to the time of the 
Shang dynasty, B.C. 1800, while the remaining three hun- 
dred belong to the time of the Chous. 

3. The Yi Ching, or Book of Changes, the elaborated in- 
terpretation of the Sixty-four Hexagrams ascribed to Wen 
Wang and the Duke of Chou, with certain appendices added 
by Confucius, who was inordinately enthusiastic over the 
work. The whole consists of a detailed application, by 
means of the separate Hexagrams, of the old Chinese phi- 
losophy of the Yin and the Yang, or the harmony of whole 
and broken lines, ete. 

4. The Li Chi, or Book of Rites, the vade mecum of the 
“superior man” the textbook of the Board of Ceremonies. 

5. The Ch’un Chiu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, 
being a somewhat dull chronicle, enlivened, however, by a 
later commentary, of the State of Lu, for a period of two 
hundred and fifty years. The text itself is said to be the 
authentic work of Confucius. 

The Four Shu are: 

1. The Lun Yi, or the Analects, an interesting and even 
entertaining compendium of the “table talk” of the great 
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sage, containing dialogues with his disciples and remarks 
on government, virtue, and similar subjects. It is from this 
treatise we get a really “close up” picture of Confucius. 

2. Ta Hsiieh, the Great Learning, an exceedingly inter- 
esting little outline of Confucian ethics, analyzing the 
process by which man becomes first the sage, and then the 
ruler. This little book has had an extraordinary effect in 
molding the Chinese character. 

3. The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean, a work 
compiled by K’ung Chi, the grandson of Confucius, of 
whose tenets K’ung Chi was one of the most enthusiastic 
exponents. 

4. The four Books of Mencius, a treatise on political 
economy which no student of “the dismal science” can 
afford to neglect. 

The fame of Mencius cannot rightly be separated from 
that of his master. Indeed some have felt that the later 

teacher has suffered from his unselfish devo- 
Mencius tion to the earlier. The Latinized form, 

Mencius, represents for us Meng K’o. He 
was the contemporary of Plato and was born in the 
province of Shantung, not far from the birthplace of Con- 
fucius under whose grandson, Kung Ch’, he studied 
for a time. His mother is the model Chinese mother, 
so solicitous for her son’s welfare that she moved her resi- 
dence from time to time in order to avoid a dangerous moral 
environment. From the neighborhood of a cemetery she 
moved to prevent her little son from mimicking the 
mourners; from the neighborhood of a slaughterhouse she 
moved again to stop him from imitating the cries of the 
slaughtered animals; from a house near the market to avoid 
his acquiring the manners of the trading classes; and so on, 


*So Giles (See A History of Chinese Literature, p. 41). The more 
critical Legge ascribes this work to Confucius’ disciple Tze Tzu, and the 


Ta Hsioh to the school of Tseng Ts’an (The Confucian Classics tr., 
Prolegomena). 
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until, by design or chance, she settled upon the vicinity of 
a school. This proved so satisfactory on either side that 
no further move was requisite. “At a later period,” says 
Mayers, “she destroyed with a knife a web of cloth on 
which she was engaged as a practical lesson to her son who 
showed a disposition to trifle with his studies.” This 
famous woman was, as we might expect, highly reverenced 
by Mencius and, when she died, he gave her a most sumptu- 
ous funeral. The philosopher was a great political econo- 
mist, and his teachings were of the most democratic char- 
acter. He taught that, of the three chief objects of regard, 
the gods, the emperor, and the people, the people came first, 
the gods second, and the emperor last. He defended conse- 
quently, the right of the people to rebel, saying: ‘‘When 
the prince is guilty of great error, the minister should re- 
prove him; if, after doing so again and again, he does not 
listen, he should dethrone him and put another in his 
place.” “He who gains the hearts of the people,” he said 
again, “secures the throne, and he who loses the people’s 
heart, loses the throne.”| Mencius insistently urged upon 
rulers the beneficent administration of their realms. Pro- 
vided, he said, taxes were light and government just, the 
nation would need no army of mailed warriors, but would 
be able to beat off their foreign enemies “with mere sticks 
in their hands.” Mencius lived the last twenty years of 
his life in retirement, and died, B.C. 289, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

If Confucius is indebted for the popularizing of his doc- 
trines to Mencius, Lao Tzu must be regarded as even more 
indebted for the recommendation of the teach- 
ings of Taoism, in the best sense of the word, aoa 
to the amiable mystic, Chuang Tzu,® one 
of the most delightful characters among the sages of 
China. But for the dominance of Confucianism he 
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*See Musings of a Chinese Mystic, with introduction by Lionel Giles, 
1908. 
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would probably have won for himself a still greater repu- 
tation than that which he enjoys. He seems in his writ- 
ings to reflect something of an Indian influence, but, 
whatever the history of his philosophy, the charm and 
the humility are Chuang Tzu’s very own. The following 
story is a good illustration of his rather contemptuous atti- 
tude towards officialdom. “Chuang Tzu was fishing in 
the P’u when the Prince of Ch’u sent two high officials to 
ask him to take charge of the administration of the Ch’u 
state. Chuang Tzu went on fishing and, without turning 
his head, said: ‘I have heard that in Ch’u there is a sacred 
tortoise which has been dead now some three thousand 
years, and that the Prince keeps this tortoise carefully 
enclosed in a chest. on the altar of his ancestral temple. 
Now, would this tortoise rather be dead, and have its re- 
mains venerated or be alive and wagging its tail in the 
mud?’ ‘It would rather be alive,’ replied the two officials, 
‘and wagging its tail in the mud.’ ‘Begone!’ cried Chuang 
Tzu, ‘I too will wag my tail in the mud.’” ? 

He forbade his followers to give his body burial, saying: 
“T will have Heaven and Earth for my sarcophagus; the 
sun and moon shall be the insignia where I lie in state; and 
all creation shall be mourners at my funeral.” 

Another delightful illustration of his mystic association 
with Nature is in the following: “Once upon a time I, 
Chuang Tzu, dreamt that I was a butterfly. I was con- 
scious only of following my fancies as a butterfly, and was 
unconscious of my individuality as a man. Suddenly I 
awaked, and there I lay, myself again. Now I do not know 
whether I was then a man dreaming I was a butterfly, or 
whether I am now a butterfly dreaming I am a man.” 

The surviving work of Chuang Tzu is the most impor- 
tant and interesting of all the Taoist writings after the 
Classic of the Way of Virtue. One quotation will illustrate 


"Musings of a Chinese Mystic, p. 109. 
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his general point of view: “The command of armies is the 
lowest form of virtue. Rewards and punishments are the 
lowest form of education. Ceremonies and laws are the 
lowest form of government. Music and fine clothes are 
the lowest form of happiness. Wailing and mourning are 
the lowest form of grief.” 

The last centuries of the Chou dynasty are marked not 
only by the teachings of Taoist and Confucian philosophers 
but by the presence and prominence of quite 
distinct and different schools. Two or three pe nas “: 
of these may be specially mentioned, if only 
to suggest the independence, or heterodoxy, of their 
opinions. 

Yang Tzu, or Yang Chu, of the Fourth Century B.C., is 
mentioned by Mencius and Chuang Tzu as having founded 
a school of extreme ethical egoism. He has sometimes been 
compared with Epicurus, who was his contemporary, and 
apparently shared some of his opinions. 

Mo Ti, or Mo Tzu, Latinized as Micius, preached, on 
the contrary, a doctrine of communism and mutual love. 
Mencius said that while Yang Tzu would not have parted 
with a single hair of his head to save the world, Mo Tzu 
would willingly have sacrificed all. “He was vigorously 
opposed,” says Giles, “by Mencius, who exhibited the un- 
practical side of an otherwise fascinating doctrine.” 

Another contemporary philosopher mentioned by Chuang 
Tzu is Lieh Tzu, or Licius, but it is now supposed that he 
is merely an allegorical figure used as a man of straw by 
Chuang Tzu for purposes of argument. Later historians 
were misled into taking him for an historical character. 

Not all the many philosophers of the age were potent 
enough to stay the plague of corruption which was hasten- 
ing the Chou dynasty to its end. Two stories 
may well be told to illustrate the condition theaeniees 
of the age, and, at the same time, to show 
how important good government was felt to be. The first 
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tells how on one occasion Confucius was traveling in a 
remote part of the country when he came upon a woman 
making loud lamentation. Asking the cause of her grief, 
the sage was informed that in that very spot her father- 
in-law, her husband, and her son had been in succession 
killed by tigers. “Why then do you not leave the place for 
a more settled locality?” asked Confucius. She replied: 
“Here, however, there is no oppressive government.” Turn- 
ing to his disciples, the master said: “Remember, my chil- 
dren, oppressive government is more terrible than man- 
eating tigers.” 

The second story introduces us to a famous minister, Ch’u 
Yuan, who has left a deep impress on the customs of China. 
He was a poet as well as a statesman and had written an 
allegorical poem, “Falling into Trouble,” to describe the 
search for a prince such as might be induced to give heed 
to good counsel. Driven at last to despair by the successful 
intrigues of his rivals, he went down to the river to commit 
suicide. “All the world,” he said, “is foul, and I am clean.” 
“The true sage,” replied a fisherman, “does not quarrel with 
his environment. If the world is foul, why not leap into 
it and make it clean?” But Ch’u Yuan, clasping a heavy 
stone, leaped instead into the river, and the Dragon Boat 
Festival, which takes place every year on the fifth day of 
the fifth month, is said to represent the search made for 
his body. 

From the middle of the Fourth Century it was apparent 
that the difficulty of holding the states together against 
the growing menace of the Kingdom of Ch’in was increas- 
ing. One man indeed in this turbulent epoch deserves men- 
tion for his efforts to stop the drift. This was Su Ch’in, 
who in B.C. 333 actually succeeded in forming a league of 
states against the upstart power. For a while he managed 
the confederation successfully, moving from capital to capi- 
tal to impart back-bone to the princes. But internal in- 
trigues nullified his efforts and he was stabbed to death in 
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B.C. 317. He will be remembered for the saying: “It is 
better to be a fowl’s beak than to be the hinder part of an 
ox.” After the death of Su the state of Ch’in easily suc- 
ceeded in dividing the confederated princes and _ its 
supremacy was clearly in sight. In one battle of the time 
it is interesting to learn of a hero who emulated the Biblical 
story of Samson and the foxes. In this case, however, a 
host of oxen were assembled, swords tied to their horns, 
with bunches of greased reeds fastened to their tails. These 
were set on fire, and the maddened animals driven against 
the enemy, who, needless to say, retired in great confusion. 

The last monarch of the Chou dynasty was Nan Wang 
(B.C. 314-256). His reign extended over nearly sixty years, 
but none of his efforts, including the making of ailiances of 
various kinds, did anything more than delay the now in- 
evitable disaster. Victory after victory marked the slow 
but sure advance of the enemy, and Nan Wang died just in 
time to avoid witnessing personally the spectacle of the 
once mighty house of Chou crumbling into ruins. The 
regent whom he left in charge was made a prisoner and the 
Nine Tripods of Yii were captured. 

A brief period of anarchy followed and then the destinies 
of China passed into the keeping of the short-lived but 
immensely important dynasty of Ch’in. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GREAT IMPERIAL EXPERIMENT (B.C. 249-210) 


The victory of the Ch’in state left no other kingdom will- 
ing to assume the imperial authority, so, when Chao Hsiang 
Wang, chieftain of the Ch’ins, who had al- 
Hs Cund anos ready reigned fifty years over his own state, 
offered the sacrifice to Heaven, it was at once 
understood that he considered himself the overions of all 
China. Soon after this he died and left his scarcely attained 
supremacy to be consolidated by his son, who in his turn 
enjoyed the exercise of imperial prerogatives for three days. 
Dying, Hsiao Wen Wang yielded up his power to Prince 
I Jen, now enrolled among the Emperors as Chuang Hsiang 
Wang. The new sovereign had the services of a very astute 
minister LU P’u-wei, who had first of all become famous as 
a literatus. As a scholar he had so much confidence in his 
own ability that he is said to have suspended a thousand 
pieces of gold at the gate of his house as a reward to any 
person who, by the addition or omission of a single word, 
could better his compositions. Such a challenge, hardly to 
be resisted by a modern critic, did not apparently cause 
much of a flurry in the dovecots of Lii’s literary opponents. 
But as a minister this paragon of a stylist obtained all the 
notoriety he may have desired. He is said to have betrayed 
his master’s confidence by an intrigue with the empress 
which resulted in the birth of Prince Cheng, the famous 
“first Emperor.” Chuang banished the minister but 
adopted the boy who was left, at the early age of thirteen, 
to fill the throne made vacant by his father’s death. 


About a generation before the end of the Chou dynasty, 
84 
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a certain politician was advising one of the states to make 
peace with another with which war was then being waged. 
“T saw this morning,” he said, “on the beach, 
a mussel open its shell to sun itself. Imme- 
diately an oyster-catcher thrust in its bill and 
as promptly the mussel closed up and held the bird a pris- 
oner. ‘If it does not rain soon,’ said the oyster-catcher, 
‘there will soon be a dead mussel.’ ‘And,’ replied the mussel, 
“af you don’t get out of this soon, there will be a dead oyster- 
catcher.’ Meanwhile, up came a fisherman and bagged 
them both. I greatly fear,” said the politician, “that the 
_Ch’in state will prove to be our fisherman.” This fear, as 
we have seen, turned out to be well grounded, but the real 
conqueror of the rival states was Prince Cheng, who took 
to himself the grandiose title of Ch’in Shih Huang Ti (‘First 
Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty’), using the characters for 
“Emperor” which placed him on a level with the Five 
Rulers. He decreed, moreover, that his successors should 
number themselves from him down to the ten-thousandth 
of the line. Alas, for the vanity of human ambition! 
The uncertainty as to the new Emperor’s birth continued 
to be a stumbling-block for many and later on became a 
convenient tool for enemies and detractors to use. Beyond 
the doubt as to the legitimacy of his birth, there was some- 
- thing puzzling about his race, and the theory has been main- 
tained, without much evidence, that Prince Cheng was in 
some way connected with that Mauryan dynasty which at 
this time was, in the person of Acoka, uniting the govern- 
ment of India. Acoka did for India exactly what Shih 
Huang Ti attempted for China, even to the extent of bring- 
ing about a religious revolution. The Brahmins, moreover, 
by ten centuries of silence, tried to do for Acgoka what the 
Chinese literati did by calumny for Shih Huang Ti. They 
called him bastard, fool, and debauchee, all without really 
diminishing the fame of the “Napoleon of China.” Yet it 
must be said that the lack of respect shown to the remains 
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of the Imperial tomb at the present day is a very striking 
reminder that the Chinese people as a whole have passed 
an adverse judgment upon the greatest military career in 
the whole history of China. 

Among the claims to distinction advanced for Shih Huang 
Ti one of the most generally recognized is that which traces 
to him the use of the name China as a designa- 
tion for the whole country. While not cer- 
tain, it is in the highest degree probable that 
the use of the name is in fact due to the prestige of the 
Emperor’s name and state. Ch’in Shih Huang Ti was the 
first who really consolidated the country through con- 
quest. He went about the matter quite deliberately and 
accomplished his purpose, for the time at least, thoroughly. 
The two great generals upon whose assistance he most 
relied were Wang Ch’ien and Li Hsin. The former sub- 
dued the state of Chao in B.C. 229 and was then or- 
dered to subjugate Ch’u. He demanded an army of 
six hundred thousand men for the purpose and was there- 
upon dismissed as being old and incapable. Li Hsin then 
undertook the task with two hundred thousand men and 
was badly defeated. The Emperor then recalled Wang 
Ch’ien who, after reminding his master that he was still 
old, accepted the command, with an army of the size he 
had first demanded, and brought the campaign to a success- 
ful end in B.C. 222. By 221 Shih Huang Ti was master of 
all China. 

There had been ramparts built along the Chinese frontier 
earlier than the time of the First Emperor, but in the 

Bh strengthening, rebuilding, and uniting of these 
peas Shih Huang Ti played so great a part that it 

is quite legitimate to speak of him as the 
builder of that stupendous structure which extends all the 
way from Shanhaikwan to the western extremity of Shensi, 


Making an 
empire 


*See W.E. Geil, The Great Wall of China. 
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a distance of fifteen hundred miles. The work was under- 
taken in obedience to an oracle which seemed to predict the 
destruction of the Empire by the Huns. Many tens of 
thousands of men were employed at forced labor, the first 
of those conscripted being criminals and the next in order 
merchants. Many Confucian literati were also among the 
victims of the corvée. ‘The general in charge was Meng 
T’ien, who is also famous as the inventor of the hairbrush 
“used 2a writing.2 Many are the stories of the magic em- 
ployed to hasten along the work, such as the story of the 
horse which ran ten miles ahead of the workmen to mark 
for them the line; that of the employment of spirits to 
scourge from the quarries the stones which still, some say, 
show the bloodstains from their whipping; also the story 
of the collapse of a certain part of the causeway built out 
into the sea from Shanhaikwan, through the visit of the 
Empress, all magic failing, it is said, in the presence of 
women and cats. These are but the embroideries upon a 
work which is great enough in itself. Yet it should be re- 
membered that, huge as was the task of constructing the 
Wall, this was only one part of a general plan for connect- 
ing the various parts of the Empire with good roads and 
so making more practicable its defense. Even one’s ad- 
miration for the Wall is excelled in the wonder excited by 
other great engineering feats, the piercing of mountains, 
the leveling of hills, the bridging of rivers, by all of which 
means the conquests of Shih Huang Ti were made secure 
and the imperial unity attained. One notable work, of no 
great permanence, as it happened, was the building of the 
palace, A Fang Kung, near Hsienyang. On this, it is said, 
“seven hundred thousand criminals and prisoners were kept 
at work. “The central hall was of such dimensions that 
ten thousand persons could be assembled within and ban- 


2 Prior to the use of the hair brush and the invention of paper a bambor 
stylus was used for writing. 
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ners sixty feet in height could be unfurled below.” Yet this 
vast palace was as much the outcome of the Emperor’s fear 
as of his pride, since attacks upon his life had led him to 
adopt the advice of a sorcerer to change his sleeping apart- 
ment every night. Hence the prodigious abode, the costli- 
ness of which led to the protest of the Emperor’s eldest son, 
Fu Su, and the consequent banishment of the young prince 
to the north. 
One of the darkest blots on Shih Huang Ti’s fame, from 
the Chinese point of view, is his attempt to destroy the 
Confucian Classics, and the persecution of 
qhe burn the scholars which accompanied the attempt. 
The real reason for this step may never be 
known, as the surviving accounts are in many respects con- 
tradictory. Some say that the literati had reproved the 
Emperor for unfilial conduct in the banishment of his 
mother. Others assert that it was Shih Huang Ti’s ambition 
to be known as the originator of all that was great in Chinese 
history and he wanted no prior records in the way. A quite 
plausible account, given by the historian Szu-ma Ch’ien, 
relates that a certain minister reproaching the Emperor 
for breaking down the old state system, Li Szu (known 
as the inventor of the Lesser Seal style of writing) * sprang 
to the defense and warmly advocated the destruction of 
everything which belonged to the past as a policy which 
would stimulate progress. We may well understand that 
the brilliant conqueror of China found the Confucian sys- 
tem rather too inelastic for his own imperial projects and 
highly objectionable because of its democratic principles. 
Moreover, he would be genuinely glad to find an excuse for 
ridding himself of the “dead hand” of the great sage and of 
the “Model Emperors.” In any event, the action was suffi- 


*The Lesser Seal characters were a modification of the Great Seal char- 
acters. They were so called because of their suitability for engraving on 
seals. In the Lesser Seal the number of strokes is diminished so as to 
make the writing more rapid. 
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ciently drastic. With the exception of works on agriculture, 
medicine, and divination, all the Confucian books were 
proscribed, and the result was that when the Han dynasty 
brought about a demand for the old studies, the classics 
were with difficulty recovered from the walls of houses or 
reintegrated from the memories of men. It is said that 
K’ung Fu, a descendant of Confucius in the ninth degree, 
was one of those who had preserved copies of the old books 
hidden in the walls of his ancestral house. Yet, as observed 
above, it has been possible in our own day for writers‘ to 
deny the very existence of the Confucian Classics prior 
to the time of Szu-ma Ch’ien (Han dynasty) and to charge 
that estimable historian with the forgery. The literati 
shared with the books the tyrant’s wrath and four hundred 
and sixty of them are said to have been put to death under 
circumstances of such revolting cruelty that the Emperor’s 
eldest son was again moved to protest. 

Over the mind of the great Ch’in Emperor one fear hung 
heavily all his life, namely, the fear of death. It was per- 
haps the hope that Taoism, with its wonder- 
ful magic, including the secret of the Elixir Phe Emperor 
Vite, might give him some medicine to save 
him from the common fate of mortality, which made him 
so ardent a votary of the teachings of Lao Tzu, as they 
were understood at the time. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
it was merely his opposition to the dominant school which 
drove him into the arms of the cult. In any case, a whole 
mass of more or less interesting fable has collected about 
the Emperor’s devotion to Taoism. It is of this reign that 
‘the story is told of the Taoist Rip van Winkle, a story that 
has so important a place in comparative literature that the 
Chinese version may be worth retelling. The patriarch, 
Wang Chih, having wandered in the mountains of Chu 
“Cf. HJ. Allen, Early Chinese History, 1906. Books consisted of 


narrow carved slabs of bamboo fastened together on swivel pins and were 
difficult to hide and hard to preserve. A volume filled a cart. 
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Chih to gather firewood, came to a grotto in which were 
seated some aged men engaged in a game of chess. Wang 
laid down his ax and looked on at the game, in the course 
of which one of the men handed him a thing in size and 
shape like a date stone, telling him to put it in his mouth. 
No sooner had he tasted it than he became oblivious of 
hunger and thirst. After some time had elapsed, one of 
the players remarked: “It is long since you came here; 
you should go home now.” Whereupon, Wang Chih, pro- 
ceeding to pick up his ax, found that its handle had moldered 
into dust, while the blade was in the notch of a tree which 
had grown up beneath it. On repairing to his home, he 
discovered that centuries had passed since the time when 
he left it for the mountains, and that no vestige of his kins- 
folk remained.® 

Another Taoist patriarch, An Chi-sheng, visited the Em- 
peror in B.C. 221 and conversed with him, it is said, for 
three days and nights. The result of this visit was the send- 
ing of the famous expedition to the Eastern seas which 
marks China’s first. recorded contact with Japan. 

The Emperor had allowed himself to be persuaded into 
the belief that in the Eastern seas there existed “The Isles 
of the Blest,” three golden fairylands, where dwelt genii 
whose delight it was to dispense to all visitors a draught 
of fragrant herbs which grew in profusion around them. 
Twice over an expedition was dispatched to discover these 
wonderful islands and two Taoist magicians, Su Shih and 
Lu Ao, conveyed thither a thousand youths and maidens. 
The expeditions were, it is said, driven back by contrary 
winds, but it is more than possible that Japan benefited by 
the expeditions in some access of population. Murdoch 
mentions that some thousands of families near Kawachi 
trace their descent back to the Ch’ins and that these have 
always been experts in sericulture. 


*W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 256. 
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We have mentioned that Shih Huang Ti lived in the 
fear and under the shadow of death. No one was permitted 
to touch upon the subject, so that when the path of the 
long-dreaded event occurred, no preparations great First 
for the future had been made. The eldest son, iT are 
Fu Su, was an exile in the north, with Meng Tien, the 
builder of the Wall. Thither came a forged letter, as from 
the Emperor, commanding the prince to commit suicide, 
and the faithful general who was his companion fallowed 
him in death. Ali this was the work of the ambitious 
eunuch, Chao Kao, whose plan it was to place upon the 
throne the younger son, Hu Hai. Chao Kao had carefully 
trained this young prince to acquiesce in his own ideas. 
He would bring the present of a stag and say: “Here is a 
horse.” If any minister ventured to say it was anything 
but a horse, his fate was sealed. “It is certainly a horse,” 
said the complaisant ones, and these Chao suffered to 
remain.® 

When the Emperor died it was the interest of Chao Kao 
to conceal the event as long as possible, so while the putre- 
fying body was being brought slowly to the capital, a con- 
voy was provided of decaying fish, so that any unpleasant 
odor from the corpse might pass without remark. 

Shih Huang Ti was at length buried with rites worthy 
of a great tyrant.. Several hundreds of maidens were en- 
tombed alive, ten sisters of the new Emperor being in- 
cluded among the victims. A great mausoleum was con- 
structed of which we have the following account: ‘Upon 
the floor, which had a foundation of bronze, was a map 
of the Empire with rivers of quicksilver; the roof was 


*Cf. Hamlet, Act III, Se. 2: 
“Ham. Do you see that cloud, that’s almost in shape of a camel? 
Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 
Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham. Or like a whale? 
Pol. Very like a whale.” 
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studded with the constellations. All around were mechan- 
ical arrangements for shooting stones and arrows imme- 
diately upon the appearance of any intruders; while huge 
candles of seal’s fat, calculated to burn for an indefinite 
period, threw their light upon the scene. When the pas- 
sage leading to the chamber had been stopped up, and 
before the workmen who knew the secrets had come forth, 
the greater outer gate was dropped, and they were all buried 
alive. The entrance was banked up with earth, and grass 
and plants were soon to conceal it from view.” 7 

The prince who had stepped up to a throne by conniving 
at his brother’s murder reigned just three years, under.the 
name of Erh Shih Huang Ti. Yet even this 
short reign was long enough to witness the 
desecration and rifling of the great First Em- 
peror’s wonderful tomb. All the secret chambers were 
sacked by the general Hsiang Yu, and even the coffin was 
shortly after burned, when a shepherd, seeking a lost sheep, 
dropped, by accident, his torch in the cavern and set fire 
to the dry and crumbling ruins which had been left. 

Even more speedily than it had risen to power was dis- 
solved before the eyes of men the mightiest Empire which 
the Far East had as yet beheld. Sic transit gloria mundi! 


End of the 
dynasty 


“Giles, Biographical Dictionary, p. 653. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GREAT HAN PERIOD (B.C. 206—a.D. 220) 


The transition from the Ch’in to the Han dynasty was 
not made all at once. There were several years of struggle 
between the two generals, Hsiang Chi and 
Liu Pang. Hsiang Chi was a man of im- aoe 
mense strength and courage, but the victory 
fell at last to Liu Pang, who forthwith assumed the Yellow 
Robe and made his center of government the city of Sian, 
now for the first time the capital of China. Liu Pang was 
known eventually as Kao Tsu and should be remembered 
for having restored the old Chinese custom of using the 
temple or canonical name for the deceased Emperors, The 
name of the dynasty, Han, was taken from the river Han, 
the tributary of the Yangtse which joins the main stream 
at Hankow. The name is one of which the Chinese be- 
came intensely proud, so that, as we have noted, “The 
sons of Han” became a favorite designation for the Chinese 
people. 

Liu Pang (Kao Tsu) was originally a village headman 
of the province of Kiangsu, who had made himself rich by 
marriage with the woman who afterwards became notorious 
as the Empress, Lii Hou. Chosen as the head of a band 
of insurgents, Liu Pang gradually attracted to himself 
leaders of influence and ability, and when the grandson of 
Shih Huang Ti surrendered himself into his hands it was 
recognized that the soldier of fortune, who had already 
proclaimed himself the Prince of Han, was a formidable 
aspirant for empire. His reign of seven years was char- 


acterized by much moderation and wisdom. Repudiation 
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of the Ch’in policy was manifested by the Emperor’s offer- 
ing of sacrifice at the tomb of Confucius. 

Not so much may be said of the reign which immediately 
followed. Of course, the aversion to woman rule in China 
has always been such that the three instances 
of the kind on record have generally been 
classed as usurpations. Li Hou, however, 
after terrorizing the royal heir, her son, into imbecility 
and death, reigned alone and in her own right until B.C. 
180. The legitimacy of her title is much disputed. A more 
attractive personality is that of the Emperor, Wen Ti, who 
succeeded the stalwart Amazon. The unselfishness and 
moderation of this monarch’s character are illustrated by 
the story that he abandoned the building of the projected 
Dew Tower when he learned that its cost would be a hun- 
dred bars of gold. “I will not spend on this building,” he 
said, “what will furnish ten households with a fortune.” 

The greatest of the Han sovereigns was undoubtedly 
the sixth of the line, known to us as Wu Ti, the Warrior 

Emperor, whose long reign of fifty-four years 
eee} (B.C. 140-87) is one of the most splendid 
in the whole history of China. He waged 

many wars, for the most part successful, against the Huns, 
to which allusion must be made later; he patronized litera- 
ture and did much in his earlier years to promote the study 
of the rediscovered Confucian Classics; and he extended the 
imperial authority over a large part of the territory which 
had been ruled by the great First Emperor. Yet he was 
not obeyed slavishly, and few stories illuminate more the 
essential democracy of the Chinese character than that of 
“The Dwarfs of Taochou.” The Emperor had sent to the 
governor of that district in Hunan asking tribute of “the 
natural products of the country, including some dwarf 
slaves.” Yang Ch’eng, the governor, made the following 
fine response: “Your servant finds in the Canonical Books 
that in offering products one must give what is there. In 
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the land of Taochou I find some dwarfish people, but no 
dwarf slaves.” 

In his later years Wu Ti displayed great devotion to 
Taoism, sent another expedition to the land of the genii, 
paid supposed visits to the “Queen Mother of the West,” 
already referred to in connection with the reign of Mu 
Wang, initiated a series of pilgrimages on the most gorgeous 
scale to perform sacrificial rites at the mountain sanctuaries, 
and is said to have been the author of the so-called “Dew- 
recelving vase,” in the belief that the drinking of dew thus 
collected would ensure his immortality. In connection with 
the draught of immortality the story is told of the adven- 
turer Tung-fang, who rose to the office of censor. On one 
occasion this individual drank the magic potion brought 
for His Majesty by a Taoist magician, and was thereupon 
condemned to death. He got out of the scrape by exclaim- 
ing: “If the potion was genuine, you cannot kill me; 
on the other hand, if it was not, no harm has been done.” 

Wu T's real fame rests upon the remarkable expansion 
of the Empire westward which the reign witnessed. The 
Emperor found on his accession that, in spite ; 
of the Wall, the Empire was seriously threat- aeecire a 
ened by the growing power of the Hsiung-nu, 
or Huns. Not even the colonization schemes launched by 
his predecessors had accomplished much for securing the 
safety of the frontiers. Wu Ti labored hard, and not with- 
out success, to oppose the advance of the Huns by forming 
alliances with the Yueh-chih, or Indo-Scythians, and by 
aggressive campaigns of his own. These campaigns pro- 
duced some very famous and competent generals whose suc- 
cess had much to do not only with the deflecting of the 
barbarian pressure, to the ultimate disadvantage of the 
Roman Empire, but also with the persistence of Chinese 
prestige, down even to the present, in Central Asia. Sev- 
eral of these generals deserve mention on their own account 
and on account of their achievements. There was Chang 
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Ch’ien, who “pierced the void” and brought back from 
his wars not only laurels of victory but also the Persian 
grapevine. There was Li Kuang, victorious in many a 
battle, but a suicide at last because the Khan, for whose 
capture he had pledged his word, made his escape. ‘There 
was Li Kuang-li, who in B.C. 104, carried his triumphant 
banners to the land of the Parthians. There was, again, 
the famous Su Wu, who in B.C. 100, was captured by the 
Huns and detained as a prisoner for nineteen years. Com- 
pelled to tend the flocks in the deserts surrounding Lake 
Balkash, he retained through all those years his rod of 
office, using it as a shepherd’s staff. His captivity was 
at last discovered when a wild goose, with a message from 
the homesick exile fastened beneath its wing, was shot by 
the Emperor in the imperial hunting grounds. Su Wu 
returned at last, a prematurely old and broken man, but 
an immortal example of loyalty and patriotic spirit. Nor 
must one omit mention of the unfortunate Li Ling, who 
surrendered to the Huns, after desperate efforts of valor. 
On account of his failure ail his family was executed and 
he himself became a renegade. The pathetic letter he wrote 
to his friend, Su Wu, is one of the most moving things in 
Chinese literature.t It may be noted that the historian 
Szu-ma Ch’ien suffered imprisonment and mutilation for 
his defense of this same unfortunate Li Ling. 
Remarkable testimony to the thoroughness with which 
the work of caring for the interests of the Empire in the 
western marches is afforded by Sir M. A. Stein 
Securing the in his books The Ruins of Desert Cathay and 
Serindia. Here we are brought face to face 
with the Wall which was built to exclude China’s most 
formidable foreign foes. The evidences are still plain in 
the long, straight furrow which is discernible, some twenty 
feet from the line of the Wall, of the vigilance with which 


*Giles, Chinese Literature, pp. 84 ff. 
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the sentinels fulfilled their duty when they mounted guard. 
The very stacks of reeds which were kept along the road 
to serve as material for fire signals have been discovered 
in the sand, where they lay buried for two millennia. Newly 
discovered documents give exact details of the campaigns, 
together with an account of all the provision made for 
transforming an army of conquest into an agricultural 
colony. We know what clothing was served out to the 
soldiers, and what their weapons were, down to the number 
of arrows allowed to each quiver. We enter into all the 
intimate circumstances of the daily life of the trenches, 
and can appreciate the old poem, quoted by Stein and 
translated by Chavannes: 


Every ten li a horse starts; 
Every five li a whip is raised high; 


A military order of the Protector-general of the trans-frontier 
region has arrived 

With news that the Huns were besieging Ch’iu Ch’uan; 

But just then the snowflakes were falling on the hills 

Along which the barrier stretches, 

And the signal fires could raise no smoke.” 


These conquests are especially important since. they 
opened, probably for the first time, a steady trade with the 
West and, in particular, with the Roman 
Empire, The expedition of Chang Ch’ien is 7724¢ with the 
stressed by Cordier as the point of departure 
for Chinese relations with the West, although of course 
Rome was not reached till some years later. Reinaud holds 
that actual trade between Rome and China begins in B.C. 
36 when Marcus Antonius was governing Egypt, and that 
the trade was renewed twenty years later by Augustus. 
Soon it was possible for Roman schoolboys to know of 


*Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay, I, 387; II, 108, 111, 149, 153. 
* See Coedés, Textes d’Auteurs Grecs et Latins relatifs a | Extréme-Orient. 
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“Chinese arrows” through Horace, and of Chinese products 
generally through Virgil, Ptolemy, Pliny the elder, and 
others. Silks, furs, and iron seem to have been the prin- 
cipal imports and the routes lay through Turkestan to 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris, whence the caravans parted either 
to the desert and so to Palmyra or to the Persian Gulf and 
so to the Gulf of Suez by sea, and thence to Alexandria and 
Rome. Another route was through the passes of the Hindu- 
kush to the Indus and thence again by sea. This last route 
was opened by the conquest of northwest India under 
Kadphises II, and his son Kanishka proved one of the 
ablest of the “middlemen” brought out by the development 
of Sino-Roman commerce. 

Return journeys by Roman traders were also made pos- 
sible and it is probable that the first commercial contact 
of Europe with China, entirely by sea, came in commis- 
sions from Rome which reached Indo-China and eventually 
China proper in the course of the Second Century. 

The general trend of history under the Han dynasty has 
never been more vividly and comprehensively set forth 
erate. than in the_following passage from the 
historian on writings of (Sau- -ma Ch’ien, the historian 
phe Hens known as the “Herodotus of ‘China ”) who 
flourished at this period: - 


When the House of Han arose the evils of their predecessors 
had not passed away. Husbands still went off to the wars. The 
old and the young were employed in transporting food. Produc- 
tion was almost at a standstill and money became scarce. So 
much so that even the Son of Heaven had not carriage horses of 
the same color; the highest civil and military authorities rode in 
bullock carts and the people knew not where to lay their heads. 

At this period the Huns were harassing our northern frontier, 
and soldiers were massed there in large bodies; in consequence 
of which the food became so scarce that the authorities offered 
certain rank and titles of honor to those who could supply a 
given quantity of grain. Later on, drought ensued in the west, 
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and in order to meet necessities of the moment, official rank 
was again made a marketable commodity, while those who broke 
the laws were allowed to commute their penalties by money pay- 
ments. And now horses began to reappear in official stables and 
in palace and hall signs of an ampler luxury were visible once 
more. 

Thus it was in the early days of the dynasty, until some 
seventy years after the accession of the House of Han. The 
Empire was then at peace. For a long time there had been 
neither flood nor drought, and a season of plenty had ensued. 
The public granaries were well stocked; the Government treas- 
uries were full. In the capital strings of cash were piled in 
myriads, until the very strings rotted, and their tale could no 
longer be told. The grain in the imperial storehouses grew 
mouldy year by year. It burst from the crammed granaries and 
lay about until it became unfit for human food. The streets were 
thronged with horses belonging to the people, and on the high- 
ways whole droves were to be seen, so that it became necessary 
to prohibit the public use of mares. Village elders ate meat and 
drank wine. Petty Government clerkships and the like lapsed 
from father to son; the higher offices of state were treated as 
family heirlooms. For there had gone abroad a spirit of self- 
respect and a reverence for the law, while a sense of charity and 
of duty towards one’s neighbor kept man aloof from disgrace 
and shame. 

At length, under lax laws, the wealthy began to use their riches 
for evil purposes of pride and self-aggrandizement and oppres- 
sion of the weak. Members of the Imperial family received 
grants of land, while from the highest to the lowest, every one 
vied with his neighbor in lavishing money on houses, and ap- 
pointments, and apparel, although beyond the limit of his means. 
Such is the everlasting law of the sequence of prosperity and 
decay.* 


It was inevitable that the accession of the Hans would 


“Giles, Chinese Literature, pp. 104, 105. The great Chinese historian 
has been translated into French: E. Chavannes, Les Mémoires Historiques 
de Sema-Tsien. 
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lead to a literary renaissance. In spite of the fact that the 
writing brush or pencil had been invented under the Ch’ins, 
the sword in that period was far mightier than 
the pen, as the four hundred and sixty 
executed literati learned to their cost. Even 
during the Han period the expansion of the Empire in- 
volved, as we have seen, the employment of large mili- 
tary forces. But these campaigns gave China the stimulus 
of a larger outlook, and, within the Empire, until after 
the commencement of the Christian era, the Hans suc- 
ceeded in maintaining peace. It is worth noting that the 
Emperor ruling at the time of the birth of Christ was 
P’ing Ti, the “Peaceful Emperor.” Naturally, the first of 
the Hans, the man who had hewn his way to the throne 
with the sword, was at first inclined to the opposite course. 
“T won the Empire,” he said, “on horseback.” “Yes,” 
replied his ministers, “but you cannot govern it on horse- 
back.” So it proved, and the new era showed a praise- 
worthy desire to conform to the ideals of the old literati. 
In spite of the patronage of Taoism by the Emperors, | 
vigorous search was made for the “burned books” and, 
as already noted, they were fortunately recovered from 
the ancestral halls, or from the memory of men like Fu 
Sheng, who, although ninety years old, repeated the pre- 
cious Classics word for word to the officials sent to consult 
him. Some works, however, are said to have been irretriev- 
ably lost. At least, when Chinese are reproached for lack 
of knowledge in some branch of modern science, the reply 
may be: “It was all in the lost books of Confucius.” 

Renewed interest was felt in almost every branch of 
literature, but the following are specially worthy — of 
mention: 

History is well represented by the already quoted Szu-ma 
Ch’ien, who published about A.D. 90 the Historical 
Records from materials collected by the author’s father. 
From this work we derive the information that Wu Ti 


The revival of 
learning 
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“offered rewards of money and silk for well-written copies 
of ancient works.” 

Lexicography was created at this time as a science by 
_the scholar, Hsii Shen, who compiled the famous Shuo Wen, 
‘a collection of comments upon and explanations of about 
ten thousand of the Chinese characters. The book is not 
only the oldest dictionary but of the very highest impor- 
tance for the study of the ideographs.® 

Poetry flourished exceedingly during the period and a 
common saying is that the Shih Ching represents the roots 
_of the Chinese poetical tree, the Han poetry its bursting 
into leaf, and the T’ang poets its full fruition. Two of the 
earliest shoots of this tree are reckoned to be the already 
mentioned generals, Li Ling and Su Wu. Su Wu’s farewell 
to his wife on leaving for the wars is well known. Another 
poem of the time frequently quoted is the “White Owl 
Ode” of Chia I, which has a very real resemblance to Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Raven,” as may be seen from the opening 
verse: 


In dismal, gloomy, crumbling halls, 
Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay— 

On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half-despairing, half-repining— 
When athwart the window-sill 

In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay.® 


It may be mentioned here that the poems of China are 
usually formal, obedient to strict laws of rhyme, tone 
rhyme, and even grammar rhyme, while the matter is given 
suggestively rather than explicitly. They are, as a rule, 
brief, impressionistic, and full of real feeling for Nature. 

The value attached to literature at this epoch is illus- 
trated by the story of the writer, Yang Hsiung, to whom 


* See F. H. Chalfant, Harly Chinese Writing. 
°For the whole poem see W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay. 
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a rich merchant offered one hundred thousand cash for the 
mere mention of his name in a poem. Yang replied that 
a stag in a pen, or an ox in a cage, would be as much out 
of place as the name of a man who had nothing but money 
to give him a place in literature. 

It is probable that the production of books at this time 
was stimulated by the invention of paper, which took place 
about this time or a little earlier. The invention is as- 
cribed to the Marquis Tsao, “from the inner bark of trees, 
ends of hemp, old rags, and fishing nets.” Books so multi- 
plied that in the Annals of the Han Dynasty we are told 
that the Imperial Library possessed 3,123 volumes on the 
classics, 2,705 volumes on philosophy, 1,318 on poetry, 790 
on warfare, 2,528 on mathematics and 868 on medicine— 
not. a bad collection for the China of nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

We have left to the last the mention of the famous lady, 
P’an Chao, since she helps to remind us that not all Chi- 

nese women of note were engaged in seducing 
Pear Emperors and bringing states down to ruin. 

Early in the Han dynasty a special title was 
established for the most literary lady of the court. In the 
Chinese Biographies of Famous Women three hundred and 
ten ladies are deemed worthy of mention. Among these 
a high place undoubtedly belongs to P’an Chao, literata, 
historian, and ornament of her age. Married at the age of 
fourteen, and early left a widow, she set about occupying 
her widowhood with historical studies and other literary 
labors. Her brother, P’an Ku, was the Court historiog- 
rapher and to him her assistance was always generously 
given and by him as generously acknowledged. Before his 
history was completed, P’an Ku became involved in the 
downfall of General T’ou Hsien, and was cast into prison. 
Here he died and it was then that the devoted sister rose 
nobly to the occasion. With the kind help of the Emperor 
she set to work to revise and publish her brother’s writings. 
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The result is The Book of Han which includes the history 
of twelve emperors of the dynasty. As a reward the Lady 
P’an was made mistress of poetry, eloquence, and history 
for the Empress, and her example was highly commended 
to the ladies of the Court. A work of P’an Chao’s own pen 
which obtained great celebrity was the book entitled Lessons 
for the Female Sez. 

Perhaps the most important event in the entire history 
of the Hans is the introduction of Buddhism about A.D. 67. 
It is very difficult to fix a precise date, even if Thonn 
we assume one only for the coming of the mis- tion of 
sion. The story of the coming of Li Fang in P¢¢¢™s™ 
B.C. 217 with seventeen companions is quite possible in 
view of the contacts already being established with the west 
by means of military expeditions. Soldiers have often been 
great carriers of religious propaganda. One of the Han 
generals is said to have brought back from Turkestan a 
golden image, supposedly of the Buddha, about B.C. 123. 
Cordier gives the probable date of the introduction of the 
new religion as B.C. 2. The commonly accepted account, 
which Cordier believes to have been victoriously disputed 
by Maspero, as a pious legend of the late Second Century, 
connects the coming of the Indian faith with the second 
Eastern Han Emperor, Ming Ti (Liu Chuang), who reigned 
from 58 to 76 A.D. This king had a dream in which he 
saw a golden image standing in the palace court and hold- 
ing two arrows in its right hand.” Another legend speaks 
of gorgeous colors seen evening after evening in the west- 
ern sky, until the king was led to believe that this, together 
with his dream, was the beckoning of Heaven’s hand. The 
interpreter, possibly with the great victories gained by 
Buddhism in Central Asia in his mind, announced that a 
great teacher was born in the West. Ming Ti at once sent 


*™The ideograph Fo (‘Buddha’) is composed of the pictures of a man, 
a bow, and two arrows. 
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his emissaries who reached the court of the Indo-Parthian 
king, Gondophorus (the same monarch, by the way, who 
is referred to in the “Apocryphal Acts of St. Thomas” as 
the host of a Christian apostle at this very time) and 
brought back two teachers, Kasyapa Matanga and Gob- 
harana, with the books and images necessary for the propa- 
gation of the faith. A temple was built within the walls 
of the capital, known, from the pack horse which carried 
the images, as the White Pony Temple. Thus, the story 
goes, was a third religion, the religion of Fo, added to the 
two native religions which at this time divided the alle- 
giance of the Chinese. 

Buddhist progress was for a time very slow. Indeed, 
every now and then it aroused misgivings as to the com- 
Buddhist influ- Patibility of its monastic organization and 
ence on Chi- ideals with the family traditions of the Chi- 
nese culture nese. But it found its place much more easily 
as one of the “Three Religions” than might have been ex- 
pected, and, in striking contrast with Muhammadanism, 
Christianity, and other foreign faiths, became in course 
of time quite Chinese. This was, of course, in part due to 
the fact that even as Buddhism had already been much 
modified since leaving India, by the passing of Mahayana, 
Buddhism through the countries of central Asia, so again 
it was destined to be modified during the period of its propa- 
gation in China. It soon, in fact, became polytheistic, ac- 
cepting many local gods and deified heroes as Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, and the Indian doctrine of Nirvana was quite 
sensibly changed to accommodate itself to the more prac- 
tical temper of the Chinese. There are now some ten sects 
of Buddhists in China, most of them very far removed in 
practice and in doctrine from the religion founded by 
Gautama in India. 

The influence of Buddhism on China, nevertheless, has 
been both profound and far-reaching. In art it has done 
much to divert the attention of the artist from the etiquette 
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of courts to scenes in the lives of saints and pictures of the 
Buddhist paradise. In architecture it has had a good deal 
to do with the introduction of the p’ailou, or triumphal 
arch, and with the building of pagodas. In philology it led 
to considerable simplification in the speaking and writing 
of the language. The number of tones was increased, and 
some approach was made towards the creation of an alpha- 
bet, by using certain sounds, after the analogy of the 
Sanscrit syllabary, to suggest the spelling out of the char- 
acters. In literature generally the stimulus given by 
Buddhism was one of the factors in the bringing about of 
the Han renaissance. Manners, too, were undoubtedly 
softened and refined by the spread of the Indian faith. As 
has been already mentioned, much that had been best in 
Taoist mysticism now naturally became part of the heritage 
taken over by Chinese Buddhism. 

The barbarian pressure which had been counteracted by 
the earlier vigor of the Han generals was again felt in the 
second half of the period. To this fact was 
due the change of capital from Sianfu® to Ete ate 
Loyang in A.D. 25, an event which divides 
the four centuries of Han rule into two almost equal parts. 
These parts are known respectively as, first, the Western 
Han, a period of peace at home and military success 
abroad;..secondly, the Eastern Han, a period mainly of 
unrest, lightened here and there by stories such as those of 
Yang Ch’en and of Ma Yuan. The former, known as the 
“Confucius of the West,” is famous for his response made 
to the men who offered him the usual official “squeeze.” 
“No one will ever know it,’ they said; to which he 
answered: ‘Heaven knows it; Earth knows it; you know 
it; I know it. How say you then, ‘no one will ever know 
itv??” The sturdy old warrior, Ma Yuan, “The Gen- 


*Sian. The affixes “fu” and “chow” denoted rank of cities under the 
old system. 
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eralissimo Queller of the Waves,” was from his youth up 
a faithful defender of the national honor on the frontiers. 
He rode erect in his saddle to the last, and died at an ad- 
vanced age in the field fighting against the barbarian tribes 
of Hunan. “It is more meet,” he said, “that a commander 
be brought to his home as a corpse wrapped in his horse’s 
hide than that he should die in his bed surrounded by boys 
and girls.” 

The last years of the Eastern Hans were marked by 
almost unintermitted turbulence. Weak Emperors were 
unable to make head against unruly generals, and one of 
these, T’ung Cho, displayed an almost unexampled ferocity 
of temper. Among the acts of tyranny of which he was 
guilty is the deportation of the entire population of Loyang 
to Sian, following return of the capital to that city. After 
getting rid of the inhabitants, T’ung Cho burned the build- 
ings over an area of fifty square miles. Emperors were 
now such in name only, and by the end of the Second Cen- 
tury A.D. one of the bandit soldiers, named 7's’ao T’s’ao, 
had captured the capital, dethroned the Emperor, and made 
an end of the dynasty. 


CHAPTER X 
THE AGE OF ROMANCE (A.D. 220-618) 


The centuries following the collapse of the Hans are at 
once a period of anarchy and the time of China’s greatest 
romance. Exciting episodes and personalities 
of heroic proportions follow one another so Rees 
rapidly that to call the whole epoch the Age 
of Romance is to give it no misnomer. It has been im- 
mortalized in one of the most popular novels of China, the 
famous Story of the Three Kingdoms. 

During the first part of this epoch, from 220 to.280, the 
Empire was divided into three kingdoms, namely, the Manor 
Han (which may be considered the legitimate successor to 
the last. dynasty), with its capital at Cheng-tu, in Szu- 
ch’uan ; the eu of Wu, with its capital at pt end 


Honan. The cameras 2G other Ae onmlitios ategs for- 
tunes are involved in the story of these years are still names 
to conjure with among the common people of China, and 
everywhere in the Yangtze valley one finds in temple and 
shrine some reminiscence of their exploits. During this 
particular era of Chinese history militarism was indeed 
_in the saddle. One ruler trained up a race of sturdy bow- 
men by proclaiming “that in all future cases of litigation 
the decision should be referred to the ordeal of archery.” 
It should be noted that the hero stories of the time, such 
as are included in The Story of the Three Kingdoms, had, 
according to Murdoch, a powerful influence in developing 
the bushido, or knightly spirit, of Japan. 
107 
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Among these doughty soldiers of a turbulent time should 

be remembered at least the following: 

Ts’ao_Ts’ao, the most prominent of the con- 
poe aere ‘spirators who put an end to the Han dynasty, 

and the founder of the kingdom of Wei. Of 
his two sons, one became Emperor and the other a poet. 
These separate fortunes gave rise to the favorite story of 
“The Beans and the Bean Stalk,’ which runs somewhat 
as follows: The Imperial brother, annoyed by his younger 
relative’s happy-go-lucky ways, demanded that Ts’ao Chih 
should extemporize a poem while walking seven steps. The 
poet at once retorted with the apologue of the beans which 
were kept in hot water through the heat generated from 
the bean stalks: 


One mother bore, one genial soil sustains; 

We grew together from one root till late; 

Why let the separating hand of Fate 

Make brother author of a brother’s pains? 

Bean stalks and beans one common nature share; 
To kindle flame of anger, then, beware! 


Ts’ao Ts’ao’s grandson, who succeeded Ts’ao P’ei in the 
Wei dynasty, is noted for his long beard, and also for his 
having conferred the mandarinate on women. 

Liu Pei, originally a weaver of straw mats and sandals, 
claimed in his province of Szuch’uan, to be the real suc- 
cessor of the dispossessed Hans. He had the good fortune 
to be assisted by a very sagacious statesman, Chu-ko Liang, 
and two famous sworn brothers. 

Chu-ko Liang, one of the wittiest heroes of old China, is 
remembered as the inventor of mechanical horses and oxen 
to be used for transport. Beyond the fact that these were 
wound up by the tongue, we know nothing of this supposed 
anticipation of motor transportation. But our hero’s in- 
ventiveness was displayed in many ways, from making 
bows which shot many arrows simultaneously to the re- 
plenishing of his stock of arrows by sending dummy sol- 
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diers down the river in boats to be shot at. One of his most 
famous ruses is in connection with the siege of a certain 
city which he found himself unable to hold by force. He 
therefore opened the gates, set street sweepers to work at 
the entrance, while he himself sat on the wall playing a lute. 
The enemy looked, distrusted the appearance of things, and 
marched away. Chu-ko Liang is said to have suppressed 
head-taking in the west by the substitution of loaves of 
bread shaped as human heads for the more grisly trophy. 

Chang Fei and Kuan Yii were the two friends whose 
“peach-garden oath” with Liu Pei made by the three drink- 
ing blood from one another’s arms, is one of the best known 
incidents in Chinese history. The latter, who was originally 
a seller of bean-curd, was beheaded in 219, but was canon- 
ized by the Sungs in 1128, and under the Mings made the 
Chinese God of War in 1594. Under the name of Kuan Ti 
his figure is known and worshiped to-day in thousands of 
temples. 

Succeeding the period of the Three Kingdoms we have 
several comparatively unimportant dynasties which may 
just be mentioned in passing. The first, gone short- 
the ‘Western Tsin;, held sway from 265 to lived _ 

428, and includes the reigns of fifteen em- “74° 

perors, one of whom, Wu Ti (‘Warrior Emperor’), was a 
ruler of promise. He is said to have received an embassy 
from Theodosius of Rome. Of him is told the delightful 
story of the way in which he lured on his exhausted and 
thirsty soldiers in a certain campaign by assuring them of 
the nearness of an orchard of ripe plums. The thought of 
ripe plums made their mouths water to such an extent that 
they were no longer thirsty, and were, through the decep- 
tion, saved. However, in later years, Wu became careless 
and effeminate, spending much of his time riding around: 
in a little car drawn by goats. It is said that the ladies of 
the capital used to put sprigs of leaves at their doors m 
order that the goats might stop and ensure for them the 
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honor of a royal visit. Of these years the annalist writes 
hopelessly that “children of concubines, priests, old women, 
and nurses administered the government.” 

The Northern Sung ruled from 420 to 479 and contributed 
nine emperors of whom the first, Liu Yu, was another ex- 
seller of straw sandals. He had risen to prominence by 
victories gained over the Tatars. During the rule of this 
dynasty there were wars not only in the north but against 
the Cochinese in the south. In this latter region, where 
the enemy employed elephants, a victory was gained by 
putting in the forefront of the Chinese army some images 
of lions, which so terrified the elephants that the enemy 
was thrown into confusion and defeated. 

It was probably during this epoch that the colony of 
Jews whose story is told in the famous inscriptions pre- 
served at Kaifengfu reached China.. The Ch’i dynasty had 
a brief tenure of power, from 479 to 502, during which time 
five sovereigns contrived to reign with very little oppor- 
tunity of ruling. Of one of these the story is told that, 
riding through a fine field of wheat, he expressed his pleasure 
at the sight. “But,” said one of his friends, “do you know 
the pains it has cost? If you reflected that this field is 
watered by the sweat of the people, you would not be so 
heedless in passing through with your hunting parties.” 
The king saw the force of the reproof and abandoned the 
pleasures of the chase for the asceticisms of Buddhism. 
Another of the royal line was so studious that he was never 
seen without a book in hand, even when hunting. Perhaps 
it was this ill-timed devotion to learning which led to the 
downfall of the dynasty. The last of the line is said to 
have had a concubine who is held responsible for the 
atrocity of foot binding. “Every footstep makes a lily 
grow,” exclaimed the fond husband, as he gazed upon the 
impression made upon the gold leaf strewn upon the streets, 
by the diminutive feet of the fair P’an Fei. 

The Liang Dynasty was another of these short-lived lines, 
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holding the throne only from 502 to 557. The first of the 
four Liang emperors began with the belief that the mis- 
fortunes of China were due to the prevalence of foreign 
religions, and, to redress the balance, he established schools 
and colleges for the promotion of Confucianism. He even 
himself gave lectures upon the life of the sage. Before the 
end of his reign, however, the Emperor underwent so com- 
plete a change of heart that, after twenty-six years of rule, 
he abdicated to become a Buddhist. So entirely were 
Buddhist principles now in the ascendant that only vege- 
tables, or, at most, animals made out of flour, were per- 
mitted in the Confucian sacrifices. It was also forbidden 
to have figures of animals woven or embroidered in silk, lest 
the tailors should cut through them in making garments. 
It was this same monarch, Liang Wu Ti, who, perhaps for 
the first time in-history, abolished the penalty of capital 
punishment. Historians differ as to the effect produced 
‘by this unusual leniency. The time was one of general 
depravity, though many stories might be told of individuals 
who rose above the level of their age. Such is that of the 
minister who starved himself to death rather than break 
his oath of allegiance to the preceding dynasty. Another 
is that of the boy of fifteen who gave himself up to be 
executed in the room of his father. 

The Ch’en dynasty, from 557 to 588, completes the rather 
sordid story of an ignoble time and Maric the transition to 
a period of which it may at least be said that China is once 
again united. 

_The Sui dynasty_is the one fairly important line between 
the time of the Hans and the T’ang dynasty of the Seventh 
Century, —though it lasted less than thirty Beaten 
years and embraced the reigns of but three jhe Grand Canal 
sovereigns. The outstanding figure is Kuang _ 

(Yang Ti), who usurped the throne from his father and 
ruled with extraordinary vigor—a vigor, however, which 
made all the more detestable his execrable private char- 
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acter. He employed two million men in the building of his 
palace and in public works, driving them so hard that four 
or five out of every ten died. He rebuilt the city of Loyang, 
introduced every kind of rare animal and plant, and went 
to such extremes of fatuous luxury as to deck the trees in 
winter time with silken leaves and flowers. To greater 
purpose he labored at the construction of the Grand Canal, 
which, extending from Tientsin to Hangchow, connects the 
two great river systems of China. Even this useful work 
was made hateful because of the cruelty with which the 
Emperor pressed even women into forced labor under which 
many thousands perished. 

Yang Ti engaged in a number of military expeditions 
which included campaigns against the Turks, Tongking, 
the Loochoo Islands, and Korea. The last named expedi- 
tion was but moderately successful, since the three armies 
sent between 598 and 614 did little but bring back the 
treasure they had looted. Altogether a million men and 
three hundred ships are said to have been employed in this 
expedition. It seemed to the ministers like employing “a 
thousand-pound catapult to shoot a rat”; but the rat, never- 
theless, escaped, after agreeing to a somewhat shadowy 
suzerainty. 

Yang Ti’s grandson, the young prince T’ung, succeeded, 
but was poisoned and finished off, strangled by his chief 
minister. The pathetic story is told that when the boy was 
about to drink the fatal potion, he prayed earnestly to the 
Buddha that he might never be reborn as an emperor. 

It may seem strange that so turbulent_a period should 
have found space for the cultivation of literature. Yang 
Ti with all his vices, thoroughly appreciated 
learning, encouraged the formation of l- 
braries, established and consolidated colleges 
in the larger cities, set scholars to work on an edition of 
the classics, and is said to have been the first to appoint 
the examination for the chin shih degree. Apart from this 


“Wine, women 
and song” 
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royal patronage, poetry flourished remarkably, though the 
poets were of a wild and bibulous generation. It would be 
impossible to name here the bards who became famous at 
this epoch. We have already spoken of Ts’ao Chih, son of 
Ts’ao Ts’ao, in connection with “The Beans and the Bean 
Stalk.” Ts’ao Ts’ao himself was a poet of a sort, and prob- 
ably satisfied his sense of poetic justice when, having con- 
demned himself to death for riding through a cornfield, he 
commuted the sentence by cutting off his hair instead of 
his head. There was K’ung Jung, twentieth descendant 
from Confucius, author of the famous remark to an elder 
who had rebuked youthful precocity with the suggestion 
that cleverness in a boy did not always imply brilliancy as a 
man—“You, sir, must evidently have been extremely clever 
asa boy!” K’ung said also: “If my halls are full of guests 
and my bottles full of wine, Iam happy.” There were, to 
sum up, the “Seven Scholars of the Ch’ien An” and, a little 
later, the “Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove.” These last 
included Liu Ling, who desired always to be followed by 
two servants, one with a bottle of wine, the other with a 
spade to bury him when he fell. To a drunken man, he 
said, “the affairs of the world are no more than duckweed 
in the river.” Best of all was T’ao Ch’ien, who craved for 
nothing but length of years and depth of wine. He retired 
from office out of inability to “crook the hinges of his back 
for five pecks of rice a day.” In his beautiful “Peach-blos- 
som Fountain Allegory,” descriptive of the unavailing effort 
to rediscover the scenes of youth, he expresses what many 
have felt. The following lines of T’ao Ch’ien may be taken 
as descriptive of the average poet of the time. 


A scholar lives on yonder hill, 

His clothes are rarely whole to view, 
Nine times a month he eats his fill, 
Once in ten years his hat is new; 

A wretched lot! and yet the while 
He ever wears a sunny smile. 
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During these four centuries the extension of Buddhism 
greatly stimulated intercourse with India. Many vessels 
plied between the coasts of India, Ceylon, and 
nit China; ambassadors visited the Middle King- 
dom from the kings of Hindustan; and wan- 
dering monks brought pictures, images and books of devo- 
tion. Cordier says that Armenian authors of the Third 
Century speak of China as Djenastan, or Tchinastan, “les 
habitants étant Djenk.” 

Some of the most interesting travels ever described bring 
before us the figures of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who 
at this epoch traveled westward in search of religious litera- 
ture.t Some of the travel books which resulted from these 
adventurous voyages were afterwards published at the ex- 
pense of the state with an introduction by the Emperor. 
One book deals with the journey to the mysterious land of 
“Fu Sang,” which De Guignes, followed by many others 
down to Charles G. Leland, believed to be nothing else than 
the American continent. Modern scholars, however, are 
satisfied that this particular monk went no further than 
the Kurile Islands. The outstanding figures among the 
pilgrims are Fa Hsien, Sung Yun and Hsiian Ts’ang. The 
first named is a charming personality, a grandly simple and 
modest soul. He left China in 399, traveled for fifteen 
years through Central Asia, India, and Ceylon, returning 
by way of Java. “That I encountered danger,” he says, 
“and trod the most perilous places, without thinking of or 
sparing myself, was because I had a definite aim, and 
thought of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity and 
straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life 
when death seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish but a 
ten-thousandth part of what I hoped.” It is to Fa Hsien 


*A charming translation of Fa Hsien’s Travels is given by Dr. Legge 
(Clarendon Press, 1886). Beal’s Records of Western Kingdoms contains 
the narratives of Fa Hsien, Sung and Msiian Ts’ang (usually spelled 
Hiouen Tsang, after the French “romanization”). 
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that modern explorers owe the hints which led to the dis- 
covery of the birthplace of the Buddha and also the portion 
of his ashes enshrined at Purushapura. 

The third-mentioned pilgrim, Hsiian Tsang, is a very im- 
portant figure from several points of view, and has left a 
deep impression on Chinese religion and literature. He 
falls really in the next period, since his travels date from 
629, but he is most conveniently referred to here. His 
writings greatly stimulated Sir M. A. Stein in the explora- 
tions which led to the discovery of the “Cave of the Thou- 
sand Buddhas” and the “polyglot Library” of T’un Huang. 

A little earlier, in 536, there came to China the famous 
Indian patriarch of Buddhism, Bodhidharma,? twenty- 
eighth successor of Gautama, and the first patriarch to make 
his headquarters in China. He is the center for many fabu- 
lous stories, such as that which represents the tea plant as 
springing from his severed eyelids, when he cut them off 
to keep himself awake. Bodhidharma grew dissatisfied 
with Nanking where he first arrived, and, crossing the river 
miraculously on a reed, went on to Loyang, where he be- 
came known as “the wall-gazing saint,” from his nine-year 
meditation with his face to the monastery wall. After his 
death, the coffin was opened and found empty, but for one 
shoe, whence the patriarch is popularly supposed to have 
gone to the Western Heaven with one shoe. As the founder 
of one of the great sects of Northern Buddhism, Bodhid- 
harma has had much influence on the religion both of China 
and Japan. 


2For Bodhiharma (called in Japan Daruma) see Hackmann, Buddhism 
as a Religion, and Edkins, Chinese Buddhism. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF CHINA 


The T’ang dynasty is one of those splendid dynasties 
which, like the Han, have left their names stamped on the 
memory and speech of the people. The Chi- 
nese speak of themselves not only as “sons 
of Han” but also as T’ang jen, i.e. “Men of 
T’ang.” The founder of the line was the general, Li Yuan, 
through whose treachery the Sui dynasty was destroyed. 
As Emperor he is known under the name of Kao Tsu, and 
his nine years’ reign was not unsuccessful. He adopted 
the dangerous policy of buying off the Turks, and for once 
the plan succeeded, since the new line was thus given time 
to develop its military resources. The Emperor was, how- 
ever, more interested in Taoism than in warfare, and, erect- 
ing a temple to Lao Tzu as “first ancestor,” he was willing 
enough to resign the cares of state into the hands of his 
very capable son, Li Shih-min:; This prince was designated 
as successor, but had first to run the gauntlet of his two 
brothers’ enmity. After an attack upon his life, Li Shih- 
min concluded: “It is their life or mine,’ so had them 
murdered. This initial crime is the one blot_upon the fair 
fame of the great Emperor known as‘T’ai Tsung, A.D. 
627-650. a aa : 

It is difficult to compress into a few lines the many claims 
T’ai Tsung has upon our admiration and respect. As a 
ce warrior he had shown his ability during his 
Auguatia father’s lifetime by defeating the Turcomans 

who had at first been subsidized. Later, he 
caused the Chinese arms to be respected westward as far 


as the Caspian, and ruled over the vastest empire ever 
116 


The T’ang dy- 
nasty (618-905) 
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governed in a purely Chinese way. His beautiful capital 
of Sian (‘West-Peace’) became attractive to travelers and 
ambassadors from East and West alike. Envoys from the 
Greek Emperor attended the Chinese court, and Japanese 
saints and sages came in search of new learning and new 
forms of religion. The new capital of Japan, Heian 
(Kyoto), was named after the Chinese city, “City of West- 
ern Peace.” It is even said that the Japanese dress of 
to-day is derived from the fashions Kobo Daishi and his 
fellows found at Sian. As a social reformer, T’ai Tsung 
was keenly interested in the extension of learning. The 
Confucian Classics were his special love, since he believed 
Confucius to be as necessary to the Chinese as water to a 
fish. He promoted the publication of a splendid edition of 
the Thirteen Classics, and also arranged for the holding 
of the civil service examinations as a stepping-stone to 
office. He believed that “the ancient. writings were accepted 
by all as the best instructors of the manners and tastes 
of the people,” and was wont to say that “by using a mirror 
of brass you may see to adjust your cap; by using antiquity 
as a mirror, you may learn to foresee the rise and fall of 
empires.” In the matter of administering justice he was 
indefatigable. One day, paying a visit to the public prisons, 
he found 290 criminals awaiting death. He at once sent 
them into the harvest fields, accepting their word of honor 
to return when their work was done. To aman, they justi- 
fied the Emperor’s trust, and he was so pleased that he 
forthwith set them free. Thereafter T’ai Tsung made a 
rule that no emperor should ratify a death sentence till he 
had passed three days fasting, lest the lives of innocent or 
merely ignorant people should be sacrificed to the impulse 
or passion of the moment. When his ministers recom- 
mended very extreme laws for the suppression of robbery, 
he answered as follows: “If I diminish expenses, lighten 
the taxes, employ only honest officials, so that the people 
have food and clothing enough, this will do more to abolish 
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robbery than the employment of the severest punish- 
ments.” 

T’ai Tsung’s private character was consistent with his 
zeal for the public welfare. He lived simply lest the luxury 
of the court should seem to the nation a pandering to the 
vanity of one man. Three thousand of the palace ladies he 
sent home immediately on his accession. In the hearts of 
his soldiers he inspired from the first a singular measure 
of devotion, insomuch that the two heroes who guarded his 
chamber door have become immortalized as the “Guardians 
of the Door” whose pictures even to the present day are 
pasted on well-nigh every door at the time of the New 
Year celebration. 

A word should be said of his beautiful wife, Chang Sun, 
who not less than her husband is worthy of fame. When 
she came to die she said, “Put no jewels in my coffin; let 
my head rest upon a wooden tile; and fasten my hair with 
wooden pins. Listen to no unworthy men, and build no 
costly palaces. So shall I die happy.” 

Although T’ai Tsung continued himself faithful to Con- 
fucianism, he was throughout his reign a beneficent patron 
Ronien to the missionaries of other faiths, and many 
religions had reason to be grateful for his tolerant hos- 
mecemee pitality. Magianism, the religion of Zoroas- 
ter, seems to have been received at the capital even before 
that faith had been proscribed by the invasion of Persia by 
Islam. A little later came the emissaries of the persecuting 
creed itself, though Arabs had from still earlier times come 
to the southern coast by sea. The grave of the maternal 
uncle of Muhammad is still shown at Canton where a 
mosque had been erected. About 636 came Olupun, the 
Syrian priest and representative of Nestorian Christianity, 
though it is possible that this faith also had found its way 
to China a century earlier. T’ai Tsung personally examined 
the Christian scriptures and gave to the new movement his 
benediction, with the result that when the famous Nestorian 
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monument * was erected at Sian in 781, it was possible to 
express thereon the gratitude of a large number of ecclesias- 
tics, Chinese and Syrian, whose names are appended to the 
inscription. With this is recorded the hope that Christianity 
is to make a speedy conquest of the whole land. The bap- 
tismal bowl used by the Nestorians is still pointed out at 
the old capital not far from the site of the monument. 

It is a remarkable fact, contrasting significantly enough 
with the religious strife of the West, that at this time the 
teachers of so many antagonistic creeds should have settled 
in the capital of the Chinese Empire and lived apparently 
in entire harmony and concord. In addition to the faiths 
mentioned should be included that widespread eclectic sys- 
tem known as Manicheism, a form of dualism originating 
in Persia, but at this time powerful all the way from north- 
ern Africa and western Europe to China. Not the least 
interesting of the important finds made by Stein in the 
T’un Huang oasis is that of the Manichzan catechism, re- 
vealed to the world now for the first time. 

As the followers of Islam in China came to be numbered 
from fifteen to twenty million, it may be well to add a brief 
paragraph with special reference to them. It 
was evidently hoped by the first missionaries areas 
that China would become definitely part of 
the Moslem world, and the Ummayad Khalif, Walid, is 
said to have promised the throne of the Middle Empire 
to the first of his generals who should overrun the country. 
This feat was never accomplished, but the influence of 
Islam was, nevertheless, more than superficial. Some Mos- 
lem came with the early embassies, some were converts to 
the faith in China, large numbers were included in the west- 
ward extensions of the Empire. One body of Arab mer- 


*There are many good translations of the Inscription of Sian, ¢.., by 
Pauthier, Legge, Wylie and Saeki. One of the latest books is Frits Holm’s 
My Nestorian Adventure. 
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cenaries, four thousand in number, came to assist one of 
the T’ang emperors to suppress a rebellion. These married 
Chinese wives and their descendants became Chinese to all 
intents and purposes, though of an alien faith. Thus there 
are Turkish, Arabic, Mongol, and Chinese Moslem, spread 
over most of the provinces, but to be found specially in 
Kansu, Shensi, Yunnan, and Turkestan. Marco Polo states 
that in his day the population of Yunnan was largely Mu- 
hammadan. Mosques exist in about half the provinces; 
there are fifteen in Peking alone. The Chinese term for 
Muhammadan is Hui Hui (‘Turn-about’), an expression 
which has received so many interpretations that it may be 
fairly regarded as now an insoluble problem. Apart from 
the abstinence from pork and the absence of idolatry, there 
is not much to distinguish the Muhammadan from other 
Chinese, though some make the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
a few understand Alabi (‘Arabic’). Of the various Mu- 
hammadan revolts which occurred in times later than the 
T’angs something will be said in due course. 

Life was all too short for the great T’ai Tsung’s am- 
bitions, though legend says his days were prolonged by an 


The last alteration of the words written in the book of 
years of Fate. He is even said to have died and gone 
T’ai Tsung 


down into purgatory, but, like Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, he rebelled against the shortening of his days, 
and so twenty years were added to his life on the tablets 
of Destiny. Nevertheless, many great enterprises, includ- 
ing the projected conquest of Korea, he was obliged to leave 
to his successor. Moreover, ere he died he had that fre- 
quent experience of kings in disillusionment and disap- 
pointment. On several occasions his life was attempted, 
once by his own son. He was thus reminded of the in- 
stability of all human power, and learned, with so many 
others, that “the path of glory leads but to the grave.” 
Once, voyaging upon the river Wei, he exclaimed: “My 
children, the waves which float our bark are able to sub- 
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merge it in an instant: assuredly the people are like the 
waves, and the Emperor like the fragile bark.” 

Yet, when T’ai Tsung died, his greatness did not go un- 
recognized. The grief of the people knew no bounds, and 
even the foreign envoys cut themselves with knives and 
lancets and sprinkled the dead Emperor’s bier with their 
self-shed blood. 

T’ai Tsung’s legitimate successor was his son, Kao Tsung, 
but the accession only served to make possible the career 
of that remarkable woman, Wu Hou) (‘The 
Warrior Empress’), who in so many respects aus 
reminds us of the great Dowager of the Nine- 
teenth Century. In spite of her terrible cruelties, Wu Hou 
must be regarded as one of the great characters of Chinese 
history. 

As a girl of twelve or fourteen Wu Chao, as she was then 
called, was taken from a humble home to a place in the 
harem of T’ai Tsung. On that Emperor’s death she had 
nothing apparently to expect but the usual fate of lifelong 
seclusion in a nunnery. She took the vows, but, unfor- 
tunately, Kao Tsung, in 654, was attracted by her and 
restored her to the palace. Here she soon supplanted the 
legitimate queen, whom she imprisoned, mutilated, and 
eventually put to death. Gradually Wu Chao usurped 
every high office of state and, after ruling for a while from 
“behind the curtain,’ proceeded to the extremest lengths 
as an uncontrolled and independent sovereignShe usurped 
the most exclusive prerogatives of the Emperors by assum- 
ing the right to sacrifice to Shang Ti, and at the same time 
allowed herself to be worshiped as Maitreya Buddha. In 
688 she caused herself to be proclaimed as “Holy Mother, 
Divine Majesty,’ and became more bloodily tyrannical 
than ever. She filled the palace with her favorites, though 
these were made to suffer not a little from the Empress’ 
caprices. The courtiers were forbidden, for instance, to 
say that the Empress was as fair as a lily, but encouraged 
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to declare that the lily was almost as beautiful as the 
Empress. On one occasion, in her assumed character as 
Supreme Being, she commanded the peonies to bloom, and 
when her orders were not immediately obeyed, she had 
every peony in the capital at once uprooted. In spite of 
all this, Wu Hou ruled with vigor and success, and her 
generals completed the conquest of Korea, and defeated 
Khitans and Tibetans. Meanwhile, Kao Tsung occupied 
himself with the propagation of Taoism and for us survives 
in one pleasant story. This is to the effect that in 666 he 
paid a visit to a clan famous for many generations on ac- 
count of its harmony. The Emperor inquired of the chief 
the secret of this age-long concord. The patriarch took a 
sheet of paper and wrote thereon a hundred characters. 
Kao Tsung eagerly received the document, but found to his 
amazement but one ideograph, a hundred times repeated, 
namely, that for “forbearance.” So the Emperor learned: 


That State shall need no other word, I swear, 
Whose statesmen get by heart ‘“Forbear, forbear!” 


In 705 a military conspiracy succeeded in displacing 
Wu Hou, and shortly afterwards this most masculine of 
dowagers died at the age of 81. 

The men folk among T’ai Tsung’s successors were not 
destined to shine, but women, for the most part of question- 
able character, played their important part 
upon the stage. Kao Tsung’s heir, Chung 
Tsung, was for a long time kept in the shade 
by the Warrior Empress, and now, delivered from one 
tyranny, fell under another, namely, that of his wife; Wei 
Hou, who was inordinately desirous of emulating the career 
of Wu Hou. Poor Chung Tsung was thus doubly cheated 
by fate, but our regret is the less since he seems to have 
been of effeminate and vicious character, and so scarcely en- 
titled to the sympathy of posterity. Apparently he resisted 
the authority of his wife only in order to turn over the 


A Chinese 
Cleopatra 
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government to the hands of his two daughters. He died 
from the effects of poison in 710 and the following year 
his Queen met a like fate. Then one feeble reign of three 
years’ duration was followed by the long reign of Hsuan 
Tsung, 713-756. _Hsuan, commonly known as Ming Huang 
(‘Brilliant Emperor’), began his reign creditably enough, 
with an exhibition of simple, even austere, tastes. He 
closed the silk factories and forbade the ladies of the court 
to wear jewels or embroideries. But gradually the desire 
to surround himself with a brilliant court possessed him 
and, encouraged by his famous concubine, Yang Kuei-fei, 
whom we have designated a Chinese Cleopatra, he outdid 
any of his predecessors in luxury and debauchery. The 
Lady Yang for some years was the central figure in_the 
Empire. She raised her relatives to high position, and a 
frown from her was sufficient to make the most powerful 
minister elas The greatest bore of China, who flocked 
The best ee of all ae poets of Cio (Li Po, erence 
to catch for eternity the glories of the ret of Tree Peonies, 
wrote three beautiful poems for the Lady Yang, yet never- 
theless had to flee because of the misinterpretation of a 
single passage. At last a young lover of the beauty, a 
Tatar courtier named An Lu-shan raised the standard 
of rebellion and, when the Emperor with his court was 
forced to flee, the disgusted soldiers compelled him, as the 
price of their loyalty, to sacrifice his favorite, who was 
buried by the roadside. The Emperor himself was per- 
suaded to abdicate in favor of his son. The poet, Po Chii-i, 
has told the tragic story in a striking poem, commencing: 

His Imperial Majesty, a slave to beauty, 

Longed for “a subverter of Empires”; 

For years he had sought in vain 

To secure a treasure for his palace. 

From the Yang family came a maiden... . 


2Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 169. 
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It is only fair to say that some modern scholars consider 
Yang Kuei-fei more sinned against than sinning.* Cer- 
tainly a fair share of responsibility for the corruption of the 
court at the time must be laid upon the shoulders of the 
execrated minister, Li Lin-fu, who was best described in 
the phrase, “honey on the lips and in the hands a sword.” 

Hsuan Tsung’s reign has sometimes been compared with 
that of Louis XV of France. At any rate its luxurious 

splendor, avenged even in its own time, was 
naa the precursor of a very swift decline. Weak- 

ling after weakling succeeded to a diminishing 
authority, and the history is for the most part one inglori- 
ous and monotonous record of dissension, misrule, and im- 
potent exposure to foreign foes. Occasionally a belated 
effort in the direction of reform was made, as, for instance, 
when Yang Yen, Teh Tsung’s minister (780) abolished the 
three existing forms of taxation—land tax, statute labor, 
and payment in kind—in favor of a semiannual collection 
of money tax. The effort failed and Yang Yen was re- 
warded by banishment soon followed by strangulation. He 
is, however, the less to be pitied, seeing that he had shortly 
before brought about the death of a rival economist for 
getting ten times the revenue from the salt tax than any 
of his predecessors. 

To onlookers at this time the T’ang dynasty was plainly 
doomed. The Arab traders at Canton compared the con- 
dition of China with that of the Macedonian Empire on 
the death of Alexander. So at the end of the Ninth Century 
we find the General, Li Ch’uan-chung, better known as 
Chu Wen, struggling between his ambitions on the one hand 
and on the other a certain hopeless loyalty to the T’angs, 
wavering between a policy based on respect for the past 
and that suggested by a desire to make the future secure. 


* Wu Shu-Chiung, The Most Famous Beauty of China; also G. Soulie de 
Morant, “La Passion de Yang Kwei-fei,” in Mercure de France, 158:439-78, 
724-52, 159:116-279, Sept. and Oct. 1922. 
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Temptation and the opportunity proved at length too 
strong and, after two years of hesitation, Chu Wen pro- 
claimed himself the first sovereign of a new dynasty, the 
Later Liang. 

Fifty years before the end of the T’ang period we come 
upon something which is quite unusual in the general 
course of Chinese history, namely, a religious persecution. 
This was directed by \Wu Tsung\ (841-847) 
ostensibly against the Buddhists. The Em- aie 
peror believed that the social weakness 
and military incapacity of the Empire was largely due 
to the multiplication of monasteries and nunneries and 
the consequent withdrawal of large numbers of men 
and women from the duties of civil life. There were 
those, too, like the scholar, Han Yii, writer of the famous 
“Memorial on the Bone of Buddha,” who were seriously 
troubled by the growth of superstition. Buddhism had 
advanced so much since the Eighth Century that, in the 
words of Ross, “generals forsook their armies, ministers 
their portfolios, members of the Imperial family their 
palaces, and merchants their business and their families 
to build or dwell in monasteries away from the clash of 
arms, the cares of state, or the din and bustle of life.’ Wu 
Tsung’s edict of 845 resulted in the destruction of four 
thousand six hundred monasteries, the return of two 
hundred and sixty thousand monks and nuns to secular life, 
the confiscation of monastic property to state uses, and the 
turning of bells and copper utensils into cash. It is evi- 
dent that included with the Buddhists in this outburst 
against foreign religions were Christians, Magians, and 
Manicheans, and it was probably this which frustrated the 
fulfillment of the hope expressed in the Nestorian inscrip- 
tion of Sianfu. The proscription of Buddhism, however, 
lasted but a few years, Wu Tsung’s policy being reversed 
under his successors. 

For many reasons the T’ang dynasty deserves the title 
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of China’s Augustan Age. Only brief reference is here pos- 
sible to several phases of this honestly won renown. Fore- 
most among these must be reference to the 

aeee tls splendor of the T’ang poetry, “Poetry,” says 
a modern Chinese writer, “reached perfec- 

tion under the T’angs.” The Complete Collection of the 
Poetry of the T’ang Period contains forty-eight thousand 
nine hundred poems in thirty volumes. As in the pre- 
ceding era, the poets were often disreputable and bibulous 
individuals, as, for instance, Wang Po, who had to get 
drunk before he could write. We have, however, only space 
here to say something of the two greatest, Li Po, and Tu Fu. 
Li Po (705-762),* or Li Tai Po (‘Great White’) after the 
planet Venus which his mother saw at. his birth, is one of 
the most interesting characters in the whole range of Chi- 
nese literature. Originally one of the “cotton-clothed” in 
the far west, living never very far away from his beloved 
“Great River,” the Yangtze, he early learned to read and 
soon mastered the classics. He found his way in course of 
time to Shantung. His dissipations did not prevent his 
doing an extraordinary amount of work. “I make verses,” 
he said, “without tiring, while in front of my house carts 
and horses go by.” In 742 he reached the court and, though 
drunk, was immediately called to the royal presence. Here 
he had his famous vengeance for the slights once offered him 
by certain high officials. One of these he ordered to lace 
up his buskins and the other to grind the ink that he might 
write a poem. With the court ladies holding before him a 
screen of pink silk for writing material, Li Po certainly had 
his day of proud success. But the affronted officials also 
had their turn and, when, as we have seen, the Lady Yang’s 
favor was turned to hatred, the poet once again took to the 
road. He became a rebel with An Lu-shan and narrowly 


Fe ae The Works of It Po, by S. Obata; Chinese Poems, tr. by Chas. 
u F 
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escaped with his life. Asa “banished angel” he sought once 
more the waters of the Yangtze and eventually died at 
T’aip’ing in the province of Anhwei. The manner of his 
death has given rise to much legend. One story has it that 
he drowned himself to escape the persecution of his enemies. 
He exclaimed as he leaped into the water, “I’m going to 
catch the moon in the midst of the sea.” A less romantic 
account is that Li Po was drunk and fell into the river 
from leaning over to embrace the reflection of the moon. 
The most romantic account of all is that as Li Po was 
supping on the river, two dolphins and two children of 
immortality rose from the waves, inviting the poet to de- 
part to the realm celestial. The last his companions saw 
of him he was seated on the back of a dolphin and was 
guided by celestial music towards the world of immortality. 
Mr. Obata, a Japanese who has translated Li Po into Eng- 
lish with great felicity, gives a true picture of Li Po’s muse 
in the following words: “A pensive mood pervades his 
poetry, and many of his Bacchanalian verses are tinged 
with melancholy. Even when he is singing exultantly, at 
a banquet table, his saddest thoughts will out, saying, 
‘Hush, hush! All things pass with the waters of the east- 
flowing river!’ ” 
Tu Fw had written of his brother poet: 


As for Li Po, give him a jugful of wine, 
And he will write a hundred poems. 


He might have written the same of himself. Though the 
son of a high official, he had a wild career and came to a 
tragic end. He “failed to distinguish himself at the public 
examinations, at. which verse-making counts so much, but 
had nevertheless so high an opinion of his own poetry that 
he prescribed it as a cure for malarial fever.” * Like so 
many of his companions of the muse, this “Chatterton of 


® Giles, Biographical Dictionary. 
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China,” as he has been called, died of dissipation, or, to put 
it more accurately, after starving for ten days, during which 
time he had nothing to eat but roots, he feasted too heartily 
on roast beef and white wine, and died on the steps of a 
temple, A.D. 770. His collected works, like those of Li Po, 
are preserved in the Royal Library.® There is a fine swing 
and movement about his poetry, as, for example, this 
opening verse of the poem describing the conscripts leav- 
ing for the frontier: | 


Chariots rumbling; horses neighing; 
Soldiers shouting martial cries; 

Drums are sounding; trumpets braying; 
Seas of glittering spears arise.’ 


Two at least of the T’ang scholars should be mentioned 
lest we should seem disposed to overlook their importance 
to the epoch. One is the Taoist philosopher, 
cela Chang Chih-ho, who called himself the “Old 
Fisherman of the Mists and Waters.” He 
spent his time in angling, but used no bait, his object not 
being to catch fish. When asked why he roamed about, 
Chang answered: “With the Empyrean as my home, the 
bright moon my companion, and the four seas my in- 
separable friends—what mean you by roaming?” And 
when a friend offered him a comfortable home instead of 
his poor boat, he replied: “I prefer to follow the gulls into 
cloudland rather than bury myself beneath the dust of the 
world.” ® 
One who is also a statesman and a poet as well as a 
scholar, indeed foremost among the great men of the T’ang 
period in several ways, is Han Yii, one of the most venerated 
names in all Chinese literature. As philosopher, he took 
middle ground between those who, with Confucius and 


*Rémusat, Nouveaur Mélanges Asiatiques, II, 174. 
"Budd, Chinese Poems. 
* Giles, Chinese Interature. 
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Mencius, maintained that the nature of man was innately 
good and those who believed that it was naturally depraved. 
His doctrine, we are told, found much acceptance. He 
was foremost among those who protested to the Emperor 
against the reverence paid to the alleged Buddha relic, as 
mentioned above. For this candor he was banished, and 
used his exile to good advantage. His labors for the civiliza- 
tion of Kwangtung have been allegorized in the story of 
the expulsion of a gigantic crocodile which had been ravag- 
ing the province. After his death, Han Yii’s disciples 
were accustomed to wash their hands in rose-water before 
reading the Master’s works, and beneath his picture as the 
“Prince of Literature” was inscribed the finest of all epi- 
taphs: ‘Wherever he passed he purified.” 

Of the splendid art of this period some idea may be 
gained from a study of the pictures brought away from 
the oasis of T’un Huang by Stein. Many of 
these may now be seen in the British Museum. 7.278 
They deal largely with Buddhist subjects, 
and represent a very high order of excellence. The same 
influences operated to the advantage of painting which had 
given an impetus to literature from the time of the Hans 
onwards, so that the T’ang period may be considered the 
“Golden Age” of each. Two schools of painting were 
formed in this epoch, the northern, founded by Li Szu- 
hsiin and his son, and the southern, founded by Wang 
Wei. “The characteristic of the northern school is a cer- 
tain virile sternness; that of the southern school, delicate 
refinement.” The best-known painters of the time are the 
three above mentioned and Wu Tao-yuan., Wang Wei 
was poet as well as painter and his paintings have been 
described as poems, while his poems were called paintings. 
He lived and worked among the lovely “Southern Hills’ 
in the neighborhood of Sian. But the most reverenced 
painter in the whole range of Chinese art is Wu Tao-yuan. 
Japanese painting claims him as its father. No work at _ 
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present exists which can with certainty be ascribed to him, 
but a Japanese picture in the British Museum, “The Death 
of Buddha,” founded on one of his masterpieces, may give 
some idea of his originality and power.® The story is told 
that when criticized adversely for the famous picture of 
“The Western Paradise,” Wu answered his critics by 
stepping calmly into the Paradise which he had painted, 
and so disappeared forever from the sight of men. 

Trade with Canton had been commenced by the Arabs 
as early as the Fourth Century and was, of-course, largely 
Bepnnings increased after the expansion of Arabic in- 
of sea fluence by the conquests of Islam. Traders 
Saoagee pushed also from India and special quarters 
of Canton were set apart for Arab and Hindu residents. 
These colonies were governed by an administration of their 
own, though under Chinese law and control. Occasionally 
the Arab population got out of hand, and there were epi- 
sodes of burning and pillaging. The traveler, Ibn Wahab, 
has left us a very interesting account of his visit to China 
in the Ninth Century.!° We learn from this and other 
sources that at the end of the Eighth Century, even in 
the capital, there were settled four thousand foreign fam- 
ilies. That China was not unacquainted with the political 
condition of the rest of the world we may infer from the 
remark of a T’ang emperor, quoted in the Arabic Chain of 
Chronicles, to the effect that there were at this time five 
great sovereigns, namely, the King of Irak (the Khalif), 
the King of China, the King of the Turks, the King of 
India, and the King of Rome.!! 


°Catalogue of Exhibition of Chinese and Japanese Pictures in the 
British Museum. ; 

* Kerr, Collection of Travels, I, 47 ff. 

“= Kerr, op. ctt., 1, 75. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE FIVE LITTLE DYNASTIES (907-960) 


The disintegration of the T’ang dynasty came with re- 
markable rapidity at the last and left China in a condi- 
tion not unlike that of contemporary Europe. wy, gisinte- 
In the next fifty years we have the spectacle gration of the 
of no less than five weakling dynasties eon diet 
struggling for some ‘short-lived pretense of imperial power. 
These are generally known as the Wu Tai, or the Five 
Little Ages. Taken separately, they are: 1, the Later Liang, 
with two emperors, between 907 and 9238; 2, the Later 
T’ang, with four emperors in thirteen years; 3, the Later 
Tsin, with two emperors in eleven years; 4, the Later Han, 
lasting only four years, under two emperors; 5, the Later 
Chou, from 951 to 960, with three emperors. These dy- 
nasties reveal their inferior and dependent character by 
seeking to borrow, in their very names, the prestige and 
fame of earlier lines. None of them had much more than 
local authority, and in some cases their sway was restricted 
to one or two provinces. The southern provinces for the 
most part meanwhile managed their affairs with little or 
no imperial interference. It was essentially a time made 
for desperadoes and soldiers of fortune. “To give peace 
to the Empire,” said the counselor, Shih Hung-chao, “and 
put down rebellion, a good sword and a long spear are 
wanted. Of what use is a hair-awl?” As might be ex- 
pected, it was difficult during this period to maintain 
China’s independence against the barbarian tribes who once 
again assailed the frontiers. Among these tribes we find, 


predictive of their later prominence, the Khitan Tatars, 
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who presently changed their name to Liao (‘Iron’). The 
Chinese emperors of the time, some-of whom are said to 
have been of Turkish origin, paid lavish tribute to the 
invaders, but with small result. It was on account of this 
useless expenditure that the Later Tsin dynasty has been 
described as “the meanest house which ever swayed the 
black-haired people.” 

There are few figures in the annals of the Five Little 
Dynasties which stand out at all conspicuously, but too 

many might be mentioned as samples of what 
peealiaes “model Emperors” should not be. 
One is Chuang Tsung, founder of the Later 
T’ang dynasty. He was a brave leader in battle, but after 
his accession he gave himself over to luxury and proved 
fonder of blacking his face and performing upon a stage 
for the pleasure of the Lady Liu than of administering 
the Empire. He was eventually slain by an actor whom 
he had befriended, and his funeral pyre was made up of 
the musical instruments which his companions had cast 
aside in their flight. 

A more pleasing figure is that of the Emperor Shih- 
Tsung (954-959), of the Later Chou dynasty. To ensure 
humility in his high station this young ruler kept in his 
palace the plow and other instruments of farm labor which 
reminded him of his earlier lot, Just as the Japanese sol- 
dier, Hideyoshi, is said to have kept as his banner the water 
gourd of the common man at arms. Shih Tsung opened 
the public granaries in a time of famine to supply the 
needs of the starving populace, and sold to the poor on 
credit. He melted the images in the temples in order to 
coin money, which had become very scarce. He was fain to 
discover the Taoist secrets of the Philosopher’s Stone and 
the Elixir Vite, but a famous recluse warned the Emperor 
that such pursuits were unworthy of a great ruler. Shih 
Tsung’s promising reign came to a close when he was 
only thirty-nine years of age, and the child-heir, a boy 
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only six years old, was deemed unequal to the task of 
government. The general, Chao Kuang-yin, head of the 
army, was by popular acclaim accepted as Emperor, and 
we pass from a period of anarchy to the more settled age 
of the Sungs. 

“It is becoming increasingly evident,’ writes Walter 
T. Swingle, Librarian of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, “that not only the making of 
paper but all the devices for printing such Printing 
as blocks to print whole pages, movable type 
cast of metal in matrices, printing ink, multicolor presses, 
in fact, almost everything we have now except the lino- 
type, were discovered by the Chinese.” As to the date of 
the first invention of printing there is no certainty. The 
Sixth Century is frequently given as having witnessed the 
birth of the art. Liu P’in writes, about 870, “Once when 
I was in Szuch’uan IJ examined in a bookshop a schoolbook 
printed from wood.” In the present period there must have 
been a great development, since in 932 the Emperor Ming 
Tsung ordered the Nine Classics to be cut in wood, printed, 
and sold to the public. The work took twenty years to 
accomplish and was carried out largely by the famous 
Feng Tao, who has been called the “Chinese Vicar of Bray,” 
since he managed, with very accommodating conscience, 
to serve ten emperors under four different dynasties.* 


1A satisfying and scholarly monograph, by Professor T. F. Carter, of 
the Chinese Dept., Columbia Univ., The Invention of Printing and Its 
Spread Westward, appeared in 1925. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SUNG PERIOD (960-1279) 


The history of the Sung dynasty includes the reigns of 
eighteen emperors and may conveniently be divided into 
two nearly equal parts. The former may be 
considered the Sung period proper, since 
during this time the Sung emperors were 
lords over all the land. It lasted till the conquest of the 
provinces north of the Yangtze by the Tatars in 1127. 
After this date the dynasty may be better described as 
that of the Southern Sungs, including the sovereigns who 
reigned south of the Great River up to the time of Kublai 
Khan’s conquest. of the whole of China.- It should be re- 
membered that the name Sung is derived from the dis- 
trict in Honan over which the first emperor of the line had 
been governor. 

The founder of the Sung dynasty was the general Chao 
Kuang-yin whose fortune it was to be picked out for ruler- 
ship very much as some Illyrian or Dal- 
matian soldier might be chosen for emperor 
in Rome by the pretorian guard. The sol- 
diers found him drunk, threw over him the Yellow Robe 
before he could say “Yea,” or “Nay,” and, so superseding 
the six-year-old heir of the Later Chous, proclaimed the 
inauguration of another line of emperors. It seemed an 
unpromising beginning, but T’ai Tsu (‘Great Ancestor’), 
as General Chao came eventually to be known, did much 
better than might have been expected. He made it a 
condition of his taking the sovereignty that there should 


be no looting of the treasury and that the lives of members 
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of the former royal family should be spared. He was a 
good soldier of very powerful physique and great personal 
bravery, but he was also extremely solicitous about. curb- 
ing the authority of the military. Simple in his taste, 
he was hospitable to all; his house, he said, was, like his 
heart, open to all. He gave away his own fur coat to a 
soldier, expressing the wish that he could in like manner 
provide for every man in the army. As a ruler, he was 
extremely conscientious in the fulfillment of his duties and 
gave himself no rest till he had brought about the unifica- 
tion of the Empire. “Do you think,” he said, “that it, is 
so easy for a sovereign to perform his duties? He does 
nothing that is without consequence. This morning the 
thought occurs to me that yesterday I decided a case in a 
wrong manner, and this memory robs me of all joy.” As 
he lived, so he died, in camp among his soldiers. In addi- 
tion to the campaigns necessary for the consolidation of 
the-state;-he waged war more or less constantly with the 
Khitan Tatars, though not with complete success. 

“~The Tatar invasions had by this time become a tide 
refusing to be dammed by Chinese military skill. The 
Khitan, or Inao (‘Iron’) Tatars were the 4... matare 
chief menace all through the reigns of T’ai and Gold 
Tsung (976-997) and the succeeding mon- EV ake 
archs down to the end of the Eleventh Century. Almost 
the whole of this period appears from a distance as a 
time of harassing invasion, disgraceful treaty-making, prof- 
fered tribute, and loss of territory. Even to the south 
the story is repeated in the revolt of Annam about 980 
which led to the secession of that protectorate, though 
tribute continued to be paid until the French annexation 
of Tongking in 1884. In the north T’ai Tsung held his own 
against the Khitans with difficulty, but his successor bought 
some-years of peace by paying tribute. Jen Tsung, 1023- 
1064, during his early years was favorably influenced by 
his mother, a woman of unusual ability and good sense, 
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but ten peaceful years were followed by the rise of a new 
power in the northwest, the Tangutan, which had ulti- 
mately to be bought off with an annual payment of one 
hundred thousand pieces of silk and thirty thousand pounds 
of tea. The Khitans at the same time took advantage 
of the situation, and obtained for themselves also the 
promise of subsidy to the extent of two hundred thousand 
ounces of silver and a proportionate quantity of silk. Che 
Tsung (1086-1101) was another boy king who was for- 
tunate in a wise and capable mother, but, on attaining 
his majority, he departed from the way of virtue. There 
were censors brave enough to rebuke the king’s appeal, by 
way of excuse, to bad imperial precedent. “You would 
do better,” they said, “to imitate their virtues rather than 
their vices.” But Che Tsung thought otherwise and died 
unrepentant. Not thinking he would die so soon, he took 
no trouble to appoint an heir and was pioceeded by Hui Hui 
‘Tsung. (1101-1126). _It was this ruler who adopted the 
fatal policy of attempting the expulsion of one enemy by 
the employment of another.. The Chin Tatars, who had 
settled near the river Sungari, were only too ready to 
be hired. Their kinsmen had called themselves the Liao, 
or ‘Iron,’ dynasty; they would call themselves Chin, or 
‘Gold,’ for, said they, “Iron rusts, gold lasts.” Therefore 
they prepared cheerfully to fight the Khitans, to whom 
they were superior in military tactics and especially in 
their almost exclusive use of cavalry. The wild charge 
of their horsemen was dreaded more than anything in the 
warfare of the East. ‘Worse than wolves and tigers,” 
was the verdict passed upon the Chins by their enemies. 
So in the expulsion of the Khitans the Gold Tatars suc- 
ceeded admirably, but, after the manner of such auxil- 
laries, they considered the performance of this task insuffi- 
cient and proceeded further to the—conquest of their 
employers. pis this, too, they succeeded, so well indeed that, 
from 1127 the Sungs lost control over everything north of 
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the Yangtze. ) The Chinese were completely demoralized 
by the furious onslaughts of the Tatar cavalry and made 
no stand even at places where a desperate resistance might 
have been anticipated. In the south the son of Hui Tsung 
rallied his countrymen and gave new vigor to the Sungs 
within their now restricted area, but, during all the cen- 
tury that followed, China was practically two empires, with 
two capitals. In the north was Ch’angtu, not far from 
the site which later became Peking! (‘Northern Capital’). 
In the south was, first of all, Nanking (‘Southern Capital’), 
and afterwards Hangchow. 

Even while the Chin Tatars were absorbed in their con- 
flict with the southern Sungs, further trouble was brew- 
ing for the distracted north through the 
epoch-making career of that mightiest of neh? 
devastators, Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227). We 
first hear of the Mongols (‘Brave’) in the time of the 
T’angs, but with the birth of Temuchin—born, as the 
story goes, with a clot of blood in his hand—the name 
is to become one to conjure with. From the age of thir- 
teen Temuchin began his work of welding together the 
Mongol tribes, ruthlessly thrusting aside every human 
obstacle in his path. No cruelty was too horrible for the 
would-be Khan, as witness the murder of his blood-brother 
Jamuka, the boiling of prisoners in huge caldrons, the nail- 
ing of victims to a wooden ass, the flaying alive, and 
the chopping to pieces. In 1207 Temuchin raised his 
standard of nine white oxtails, took the title of Jenghiz 
and-made the preliminary steps which led to the invasion 
of China in 1212. A letter came from the Chinese Em- 
peror with request that the Mongol read it on bended 


1 See Yule’s Marco Polo for Peking (Cambaluc), I, 348 ff.; for Hangchow, 


TI, 146-260. ; 
2For the life of Temuchin, see Sir Henry Howorth, History of the 


Mongols; Sir R. K. Douglas, Life of Jenghiz Khan; Jeremiah Curtin, 
History of the Mongols. 
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knee. Jenghiz spat towards the direction of the imperial 
throne and at once commenced the advance over the 
twelve hundred miles of the great Gobi Desert. A severe 
wound compelled a temporary retreat, but in the follow- 
ing year came the return visit when ninety cities of north- 
ern China were so completely destroyed that it was said 
a horseman might ride over the devastated sites with- 
out stumbling in the dark. In vain was the capital moved 
from Ch’angtu back to Kaifengfu. The campaign of desola- 
tion went on in east and west alike. It is not the place 
here to tell of the Khwarazmshahs in the west. Suffice it 
to say that when the last of these kings of Khiva sent 
to Jenghiz to beg the dethronement of the Khalif, the 
Mongol read the letter which had been tatooed on the 
previously shorn head of the envoy, lay prostrate in 
thought on a mountain height for three days and nights, 
and then launched against the power which had besought 
his aid the great expedition which ended only with the 
ruin of Persia. Our attention, however, must remain on 
the eastern frontier of the Great Khanate. From 1220 the 
ruthless conqueror was, for the space of five terrible years, 
laying north China waste, till the land had become a 
desert. Then at length, after the sacrifice of countless mil- 
lions of lives, the superstitious Mongol was impressed with 
an unfavorable conjunction of planets as with a presenti- 
ment of approaching doom. He set his face westward, but 
had only reached the Sikiang in Kansu, when he was seized 
with illness. Shortly afterwards, at the camp in the prov- 
at the age of sixty-five, leaving behind a bloody renown 
at which every reader of history must shudder. His re- 
mains were carried back to his birthplace and, lest the news 
of death should spread, all people met on the way were 
slain. Jenghiz was buried in the forest near a large tree 
which in life had pleased him. At the grave were im- 
molated forty virgins of the most illustrious families and 
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the best and costliest stallions of Asia. Then the forest 
was permitted to close around the tomb, so that the last 
resting place of Temuchin might be hidden forever from 
the eyes of men. 

It is difficult to pass a final verdict upon this greatest 
of human murderers, but perhaps the words of Boulger 
are not unjust: “He is remembered as a relentless and 
irresistible conqueror, a human scourge; but he was much 
more. He was one of the greatest instruments of destiny, 
one of the most remarkable moulders of the fate of na- 
tions to be met with in the history of the world.” 

Ogdai, son and successor of Jenghiz, continued the cam- 
paigns of his father until his own death in 1241. The 
: Chin emperor in the north held out in hisnew ¢ aquest ce 
capital, Juining-fu, until all the aged and _ the southern 
infirm had been slaughtered to lessen the Sane 
ravages of famine, till all the able-bodied men had fallen, 
and women only were left to guard the walls. Then he 
set fire to the city and burned himself alive in his palace, 
so that the storming parties of the foe found only a 
smoking ruin. So ended the Chin dynasty of the north, a 
line whose nine emperors had ruled for just one hundred 
‘and eighteen years. The Sungs in the south, whose folly 
had brought the Mongol invaders to their borders, held out 
for some time longer, but the war was pressed by the new 
Khan, Mangu, son of Ogdai’s brother, Tuli, with such 
vigor that the ultimate result was easily to be predicted. 
More than once, however, heroic episodes occurred to make 
it plain that the Sungs had not altogether lost their 
earlier military qualities. One incident in particular de- 
serves wider fame than it has hitherto obtained, namely, 
the five years’ defense of the city of Hsiang-yang. The 
heroism of the two captains, Chang Shun and Chang 
Kwei, who “broke through all” to reprovision the starving 
city, and the magnificent valor of Chang Kwei in attempt- 
ing to cut his way out again when his task was success- 
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fully accomplished, has moved a modern writer to say: 
“A Chinese historian might be pardoned for placing this 
episode on a par with Sir Richard Grenville’s defense of 
the Revenge.’ But so far there has been lacking a Tenny- 
son to make the ballad of Hsiang-yang. After the fight 
it is said that Chang Kwei’s body was found in the river, 
transfixed with four spears and six arrows. 

The death of Mangu in 1259 and the accession of his 
able younger brother, the famous Kublai Khan, marks the 
point at which it may be said that the Sung dynasty ceased 
to exist and the new era, to be known as the Yuan 
(‘Original’), or Mongol, dynasty begins. Still, for twenty 
years more, resistance continued. Brave generals, devoted 
to the Sung cause, set up one puppet king after another, 
but all in vain. The last stand was made by the two 
faithful generals, Chang Shih-chieh and Lu MHsiu-fu, at 
an island off Canton. This retreat, after some months, 
was carried by storm. When Lu Hsiu-fu had seen to the 
suicide of his wife and children, he took the child Emperor 
P’ing upon his back and leaped into the sea. The corpses 
of more than a hundred thousand Chinese, it is said, strewed 
the waves as companions in death for the last Sung Em- 
peror. The minister, Wen T’ien-hsiang, who had been 
made prisoner, also preferred death to survival into a new 
dynasty and was ultimately slain. The Mongols found and 
gave honorable burial to the body. of the child Emperor 
and then turned to consolidate their hold upon the land. 

The story of the Sung period is not altogether a record 
of war and invasion. There are interesting personalities 
RRS whom the historian cannot afford to overlook. 
mentinstate One of these is the great socialist philosopher 
pias and statesman of the Eleventh Century, 
Wang An-shih,?) who even in the judgment of his con- 
troversial opponents is one of the most outstanding char- 


*See Rémusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques; A. I. Ivanova, Wang 
An-shih and His Reforms, St. Petersburg, 1909. 
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acters of the time. He would not, said they, wash his 
face or change his clothes, would never admit the pos- 
sibility of being wrong, believed in reading heresy that 
he might strengthen his own orthodoxy, scorned equals and 
superiors but retained a soft heart for his inferiors. He 
was born in 1021 in Kiangsi, the son of a secretary to 
one of the Boards. As a scholar he distinguished him- 
self from the first, making his pen to “fly over the paper” 
at the examinations. His early essays in literature at- 
tracted attention and gained him official promotion, first 
as magistrate, then as judge, then as expositor in the Han- 
lin College, then in 1069 as state counselor to the Emperor. 
From the very first he was a reformer along radical lines, 
though basing his reforms upon ancient precedents. He 
was a devoted student of the classics, of which he caused 
a new edition to be made in order that the people might 
understand the real teaching of the Canon. He studied 
other literature as well. “I have been,” he writes, “an 
omnivorous reader of books of all kinds, even, for ex- 
ample, of ancient medical and botanical works. I have, 
moreover, dipped into treatises of agriculture and on needle- 
work, all of which I have found very profitable in aid- 
ing me to seize the great scheme of the Canon itself.” 
He was above all things practical and made a brave, if 
eventually futile, attack on the even then venerable sys- 
tem of education. For a time, says a Chinese writer, 
“even the pupils at village schools threw away their text- 
books of rhetoric and began to study primers of history, 
geography, and political economy.” He was even two 
thousand years ahead of his time in the anticipation of 
the present “vulgate’ movement by a study of the com- 
pounding of characters. 

For many years the opposition between Wang An-shih 
and the historian Szu-ma Kuang divided China into two 
great political camps. The former thought it his mission 
to change and regenerate; the latter was equally earnest 
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in resisting the torrent, and. appealed constantly to the 
traditions of the past and the generally conservative spirit 
of the race. The dispute grew more and more embittered 
until the accession of Shen Tsung gave to Wang an oppor- 
tunity to put his theories into practice. see prin- 
people at least the stpoctanntng to procure the necessaries 
of life. “The state,” he said, “should take the entire man- 
agement of commerce, industry, and agriculture into its 
own hands, with a view to succoring the working classes 
and preventing them from being ground into the dust by 
the rich.” He caused the establishment of tribunals 
throughout the land to regulate the daily wage of the 
laborer and the daily price of merchandise. The soil was 
measured, divided into equal areas, graded according to 
its fertility, in order that there might be a new basis for 
taxation. The produce of the land was no longer to be 
sent to the capital for-sale-on behalf of the Imperial _ 
Exchequer, but used, first, for the payment of taxes, sec- 
ondly for the ‘needs of the district in which it was pro- 
duced, and, thirdly, forsale to the Government. of the 
remainder at as cheap a rate as practicable to await an 
increase in value, or to supply the needs of other dis- 
tricts. ‘The taxes were to be provided by the rich, and 
the poor were to be exempt. Large reserves of money were 
to be kept by the state to provide pensions for the aged, sup- 
port for the unemployed, and help for the needy generally. 
Other tribunals were established for the distribution of 
seed for sowing on the waste lands. These were to be 
cultivated by those who had no other work, on the sole 
condition that they should repay from the harvest: the 
cost of the seed. To secure protection against foreign 
enemies Wang ordered that every family with more than 
two males should furnish one to serve as a soldier, while 
every family was obliged to keep a horse, supplied by the 
government, to provide cavalry in case of need. 
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Wang An-shih had many other ideas, especially inter- 
esting to us in these days, but to all appearance his theories 
were untimely, for, after ten years’ experience of them, the 
nation decided upon an entire reversal of policy. There 
were, indeed, many causes for the failure of this great 
epoch of reform. In some things Wang showed consider- 
able lack of experience in practical statesmanship, as, for 
example, when he abolished all restrictions on the export 
of copper, with the result that “even the copper cash were 
melted down and made into articles for sale and exporta- 
tion.” Wang met the resultant panic with the ingenious 
plan of simply doubling the value of each cash. Again, 
there was the objection of the people to the contemplated 
militia, the antagonism of the usurers who were largely put 
out of business, the dishonesty of the officials who col- 
lected the taxes and distributed the seed, the opposition 
of powerful and influential statesmen, such as Wang’s own 
brother, Wang An-kuo, Han Ch’i, Su Shih, and above all, 
his great rival, Szu-ma Kuang. Lastly, there were the 
physical calamities of drought, flood, and famine, not to 
speak of the appearance of a comet, circumstances which 
were always held to be the consequences of bad govern- 
ment. 

Wang An-shih left office and was consoled by being 
appointed governor of Nanking. He died in 1086, with- 
out again seeing any accession of popular or imperial 
favor. Twenty years—after—his_death his name was set 
up in the Hall of Confucius as-that_of the greatest thinker 
since Mencius. But it was soon again removed, and since 
that-time his memory has been belittled and his reputa- 
tion aspersed. A conservative reaction set in; is 
the radicals were banished to Mongolia, and —-Politteal 
there, it has been said, their unquiet spirits 
had something to do with creating the conditions which 
made possible the career of Jenghiz Khan. 

A few words are due to the personality of Wang An- 
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shih’s illustrious rival, Szu-ma Kuang, who lived from 1019 
to 1086.4 He is famous alike as scholar, poet, historian, and 
statesman. Asa student he is said to have devised a wooden 
pillow to arouse him to wakefulness when he ‘got too 
sleepy over his work. He was also famous for the reverent 
care with which he preserved his books. His readiness 
of resource is illustrated by the following story: With a 
number of other boys he was standing near a large vase 
used for the keeping of goldfish, when one of his com- 
panions fell in. The others were unable to reach the top 
and too terrified to think of anything else, when Kuang 
took up a big stone and smashed the vase. So he per- 
mitted the water to run out and the boy to escape. As 
poet, Szu-ma Kuang is remembered for his “Garden,” of 
which a delightful account is given by the Abbé Huc. As 
historian, he employed the years of exclusion from office 
(during the reform years of Wang) in writing, among other 
important works, the great General Mirror to Aid in Gov- 
erning. Over twenty years were devoted to this work, 
which was completed just two years before his death. It 
consists of two hundred and ninety-four chapters and 
covers the period from the Fifth Century B.C. to A.D. 960. 
As a statesman Szu-ma Kuang was, as we have seen, a 
conservative. He offered to the Emperor the following five 
rules of conduct: Guard your patrimony; Value time; 
Keep sedition at a distance; Be cautious over details; Aim 
at reality. He was ever frank and outspoken. “The first 
duty of a censor,” he said, “is to speak the truth.” When 
some flatterer told the Emperor that the Chi-lin (a 
fabled beast whose coming was regarded as an augury of 
prosperity) had appeared in the land, the gift of a for- 
eign potentate, Szu-ma Kuang replied that the Chi-lin 
does not need to be sent from abroad, seeing that it ap- 
pears of itself whenever the land is well governed. 


“See biography by Rémusat in Nouveaur Mélanges Asiatiques. 
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In spite of unsettled political conditions, the Sung period 
has always been favorably known as a period of speculative 
philosophy. It might also be termed the 
period of neo-Confucianism. It is generally The Sung 

= philosophers 
accepted that there have been three schools 

of Confucian commentators, namely, the Han School, the 
Sung School, and the late Manchu School. All these in- 
volve wide departures from the original teachings of the 
sage, and include many elements due to Buddhism. The 
philosophers of the Sung and later periods also, it is be- 
lieved, reflect a disposition to use Confucianism as an in- 
strument of government. 

The Sung philosophers include Chao, the two Chengs, 
Chang, and (greatest of all) Chu Hsi. 

Cheng Ch’iao wrote a history of China of which an edi- 
tion in forty-six volumes was published in 1749 with a 
preface by the Emperor Chien Lung. 

_Chu_Hsi, or Chu Tzu, in addition to his philosophical 
disquisitions, made a digest of Li Tao’s extension of the 
History of Szu-ma Kuang, which still remains an admirable 
summary of thirty-six centuries of Chinese history. As a 
philosopher, says McGowan, “his influence on the minds 
of thinking men has been immense, and his views upon 
the difficult problems that the sages hinted at, but left 
unsolved, have modified the opinions of the scholars of 
China ever since he propounded them.” “He maintained,” 
says Soothill, “the doctrine of Confucius and Mencius in 
regard to the innate goodness of man, and supported the 
Confucian code of state sacrifices. Indeed he faithfully 
endeavored to maintain all the standards laid down by 
his master. The accusation has been laid against him that 
he denied the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul. For instance, he describes Heaven as Law, and this 
definition has undoubtedly influenced the minds of many 
of his fellow-countrymen towards agnosticism.” Later, 
Soothill writes of Chu Hsi: “He was a philosopher, not 
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a religious leader, and the fixation of his philosophy was 
due less to him than to the intellectual sterility of his suc- 
cessors in the Confucian school.” ® 

It was under the early emperors of the Sung period 
that Chinese pictorial art attained its acme of excellence. 

Many famous writers used painting not as a 
TheSungart profession but as a further means of express- 

ing themselves beyond the employment of the 
written word. The examples which have come down to 
us are sufficient to show not only the remarkable excel- 
lence of the Sung painters but also their indebtedness to 
Taoism and to the Zen form of Buddhism, which was 
itself “powerfully influenced by Lao Tzu’s thought.” “Man 
is not conceived of as detached from, or opposed to, ex- 
ternal nature; rather is the thought of one life or one 
soul manifested in both, so that the springing and wither- 
ing of the wayside grasses are felt to be something really 
related to the human spirit contemplating them, and the 
apparition of beauty in fresh snow, or rising moon, or blos- 
soms opening on bare, spring branches, seems the mani- 
festation of life and power in which men also share.” ® 

Among the painters of the period were Li Lung-mien 
and the Emperor Hui Tsung, who was especially famous 
for his portrayal of white falcons. A collection of paint- 
ings in one of the palaces of this Sung Emperor was pub- 
lished in twenty volumes. Yet, unfortunately, nearly all 
the works of art which resulted from the fostering care 
of Hui Tsung were destroyed when he was carried away a 
prisoner by the Tatars in 1126. 

It is sad to find ourselves forced to the conclusion that 
the Sung era, which in art and literature and philosophy 
attained such heights that it could with justice be entitled 
the “Periclean Age of China,” should have been politically 


*Soothill, The Three Religions of China. 
* British Museum Catalogue, p. 12. 
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so inglorious—that the highest achievements in the realms 
of~intellect and culture should have synchronized so 
painfully with China’s first real experience of foreign 
domination. 

Nevertheless, she was still destined, by virtue of the 
possession of that culture, to conquer the brute force of 
her conquerors. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GREAT MONGOL DYNASTY (1279-1368) 


Though the Yuan or Mongol dynasty is dated only from 
1279, Kublai Khan, otherwise known as Shih T’su, com- 
KublaiKhan  menced his reign as Great Khan nineteen 
(A.D. 1260- years earlier. The first of the Yuan sover- 
1294) ais 

eigns is known to every reader from the open- 
ing lines of Coleridge’s “Vision in a Dream”: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree; 
Where Aliph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


But Coleridge himself would never have had the chance 
to read of Kublai Khan in Purchas his Pilgrimmes had not 
the great Venetian dictated the passage with which Book 
II of Ser Marco Polo begins: 


Now am I come to that part of our Book in which I shall tell 
you of the great and wonderful magnificence of the Great Kaan 
now reigning, by name Cublay Kaan; Kaan being a title which 
signifyeth “The Great Lord of Lords,” or Emperor. And of a 
surety he hath good right to such a title, for all men know for 
a certain truth that he is the most potent man as regards forces, 
and lands, and treasure, that existeth in the world or ever hath 
existed from the time of our First Father Adam until this day. 
All this I will make clear to you for truth, in this book of ours, 
so that everyone shall be fain to acknowledge that he is the great- 
est Lord that is now in the world, or ever hath been. And now 
ye shall hear how and wherefore. 


For this “how and wherefore” it is always a delight to 


refer the reader to the great traveler’s story, which did 
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more than anything else to make Kublai Khan, and even 
Cathay itself, known to the Western world. A Carpini 
and a De Rubruk succeeded in interesting only a few, and 
these for the most part ecclesiastics. Marco Polo not only 
struck the imagination of his own time, but made the 
glamour of Cathay so glorious that generations of travelers 
and navigators spent their lives in endeavoring to open 
up new highways to the Eastern wonderland. From the 
time of Prince Henry of Portugal onwards to the voyages 
of Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Columbus, Cabot, and the rest, 
the desire to recover the resplendent vision which had once 
flashed before the eyes of Marco and his uncles was the 
overmastering lure. 

Here we must content ourselves with a meager summary 
in keeping with the sense of proportion we have hitherto 
endeavored to preserve. The greatness of Kublai, fourth 
son of Tuli, and so the grandson of the great. Jenghiz, 
had been long before predicted by his grandfather. “One 
day,” said Jenghiz, pointing out the boy, “he will sit 
in my seat and bring you good fortune.” But the 
task that fell to him on his accession, so far as China 
was concerned, was one of no mean proportions. As we 
have already seen, the resistance of the south to the Mongol 
arms was kept up for nearly twenty years. The outline 
of the history of this period is as follows: Appointed by 
his brother, Mangu, Governor of the Chinese provinces, 
Kublai acquired such dangerous popularity that he was 
recalled in 1257. Three years later his brother died and 
Kublai at once hastened to the capital where he was pro- 
claimed the Emperor. After overcoming conspiracy in 
Samarkand he resumed the pacification of China in 1262. 
His great general was Bayan who crossed the Yangtze 
and pushed the victorious campaign which issued in the 
capture of Hangchow in 1276. Two years later the last 
of the Sung pretenders died _and Kublai’s hold upon the 
whole of China was established. The dynastic name of 
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Yuan (‘Original’) was assumed in 1271 somewhat in the 
spirit of the Great First Emperor. By 1279 Kublai could 
not only call himself Emperor but he was in reality much 
more—Master “from the Frozen Sea to the Straits of 
Malacca. With the exception of Hindustan, Arabia, and 
the westernmost parts of Asia, all the Mongol princes as 
far as the Dnieper declared themselves his vassals, and- 
brought regularly their tribute.” A mission of Kublai is 
said to have penetrated even as far as the island of 
Madagascar. 

It is unfortunate that Kublai in his day of power did 
not have the generosity to forgive the hero and scholar, 
Wen T’ien-hsiang, whose death was briefly alluded to in 
the last chapter. For three years this faithful minister of 
a fallen dynasty was kept in durance in the hope that he 
would yield allegiance to the conqueror. In prison he 
wrote a pathetic poem of which some lines run as follows: 


Alas! the fates are against me, 
I am without. resource. 

Bound with fetters, 

Hurried away to the north— 
Death would be sweet indeed. 


The wished-for boon was for long refused. At last Wen 
was brought before the Great Khan and, to the final de- 
mand that he should swear allegiance, he replied: “By 
the grace of the Sung Emperor I became a minister. I 
cannot serve two masters. I only ask to die.” He was 
then executed, making his obeisance towards the south, as 
though a Chinese sovereign were still reigning at Nanking. 
Only one land resisted successfully the arms of Kublai 
Khan. This was Japan, or as Marco Polo calls it 
“Xipangu.” From 1268 to 1273 Kublai sent 

pe aivane jena as many as five embassies from China to 
Japan, each accompanied by a Korean rep- 

resentative. In each case he assumed the right to over- 
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lordship, addressing the letter: “The Emperor (Huang Ti) 
of China to the King (Wang) of Japan.” The first ex- 
pedition, consisting of fifteen thousand men in three hun- 
dred vessels, was sent in 1274 and was defeated with 
great loss near the Tsushima Islands, in the Korean 
straits. Kublai sent other envoys in 1275 who were taken 
to the capital of Japan and executed. Others again fol- 
lowed in 1279, and these were beheaded where they landed. 
Then came the great Armada of 1281 which was wrecked 
by what the Japanese still describe as “the Divine wind 
of Ise.” The event is vividly depicted in such Japanese 
works as the Tatheiki of Kojima, and in the narrative of 
the Venetian. Marco Polo writes as follows: 


Cublay, having heard of the immense wealth that was in this 
island, formed a plan to get possession of it. They sailed until 
they reached the island aforesaid, and there they landed, and 
occupied the open country and the villages, but did not succeed 
in getting possession of any city or castle. And so a disaster 
befell them, as I shall now relate. You must know that there 
was much ill-will between those two Barons, so that one would 
do nothing to help the other. And it came to pass that there 
arose a north wind which blew with great fury, and caused great 
damage along the coasts of that island, for its harbors were few. 
It blew so hard that the Great Kaan’s fleet could not stand 
against it. And when the chiefs saw that they came to the con- 
clusion that if the ships remained where they were the whole 
navy would perish. So they all got on board and made sail to 
leave the country. But when they had gone about four miles 
they came to a small island on which they were driven ashore 
in spite of all they could do; and a large part of the fleet was 
wrecked, and a great multitude of the force perished, so that 
there escaped only some 30,000 men who took refuge on this 
island.? 


These thirty thousand were taken prisoners and put to 


*Yule’s Marco Polo, Il, p. 255. 
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death with the exception of three men who were sent back 
to China to carry the news. Kublai Khan was unwilling 
to admit defeat, but the feeling was so strong in China 
against a renewal of the war that he had to submit.. The 
truth, as Boulger says, was that “The Mongols were van- 
quished because they undertook a task beyond their power 
and one with which their military experience did not fit 
them to cope.” 

Compensation for the repulse in Japan was with diffi- 
culty found in the temporary success in Burmah and in 
the more qualified success of the expedition to Java under 
General Shih Pi in 1292. There can be no doubt that the 
failure to subdue the Eastern Archipelago rankled sorely 
to the end in the heart of the Great Khan. 

Kublai Khan built himself a new capital, close to 
Ch’angtu, which he called “Khan-baligh” (known to 
Tignacnth: Europeans as “Cambalue”). Later it received 
oar ee its present name of Pe-king (‘Northern Cap- 

ital’). Of the magnificence and munificence 
of the Great Khan there is no end to the telling. Time 
and space would fail alike to describe his manifold inter- 
est in the arts and in literature, of the attempt to introduce 
the Mongol alphabet, constructed by a Tibetan priest, of 
his great work in the deepening and extending of the 
Grand Canal from Tientsin to Hangchow, of his lavish en- 
tertainment of the foreign envoys and missionaries, and 
of his stupendous hunting expeditions. His patronage of 
the various religious systems brought to his notice was 
doubtless dictated by policy rather than by conviction, 
for, though he continued the use of the Confucian cere- 
monies, by tradition and practice he was Lamaist. Yet 
he hoped, if he leaned towards all the faiths, the one which 
was greatest would somehow prove of advantage to him 
hereafter. 

In spite of all the Solomonic glory of Kublai Khan, even 
in his own day, we discern the seeds of eventual failure. 
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The use of bank notes, or “flying money,” has been traced 
by some as far back as 806, in the T’ang dynasty, but the 
Mongols seem to have introduced the manu- Aengol poliéy 
facture of paper money on the grand scale in toward the 
1236, and this probably did more than any- ©™™**° 
thing else to breed dissatisfaction in the present and make 
catastrophe inevitable. 

The warlike Mongols had no faith in the mandarin sys- 
tem. They substituted military governors, permanently 
alienating the literati. The examinations were suspended 
for eighty years, 1237-1317. Garrisons were placed in all 
cities and soldier “regulators” quartered on the peasants. 
These became arrugant enough to claim the best food and 
the privilege of first enjoying the bed with new daughters- 
in-law of the family. Chinese were forbidden in 1286 to 
bear arms, and three years later a great holocaust was 
made of all their bows and arrows. The attempted intro- 
duction of the Mongol character was.also strongly resented. 
Thus, when Kublai died, a morose and tyrannical old man, 
he was far from having sueceeded_in winning the con- 
fidence of the nation he had subdued. His last years were 
clouded, moreover, by the war against his cousin Kaidu, 
who, after winning over the general, Nayan, rose in rebel- 
lion. Nayan was defeated and beaten to death, after the 
Mongol fashion, in a sack to avoid the effusion of blood. 
This war was still proceeding when Kublai’s reign of thirty- 
five years came to an end. Kaidu continued the contest 
under the succeeding reign, but died in 1301. 

A few words are all that is required in which to sum up 
the reigns of the eight emperors who succeeded Kublai 
Khan. Timur, his grandson, was the first and é 

5 2 é . Gi eg Decline of the 
reigned till 1307, bearing in the dynastic lists Yyongoi rule 
the name of Ch’eng Tsung. Dying without 
heirs, he was followed by a Mongol prince, Wu Tsung, and 
Wu Tsung, in 1312, by Jen Tsung who honored the name 
of Confucius and did his best to bridge the gulf between 
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Mongol and Chinese. After 1320 weak and incapable rulers 
succeeded who gradually exposed to Chinese eyes the weak- 
ness of their conquerors. The last of these was Shun Ti, 
who in 1368 turned his back upon the rebels and com- 
pleted the humiliation of the descendants of Jenghiz and 
Kublai Khan. Terrible earthquakes and other disasters 
during these last years had prepared the minds of the peo- 
ple for a change. 

The country was evidently ripe for revolt, but its leader, 
the ex-Buddhist priest, Chu Yuan-chang, seems to have 
had little conception of the greatness of the movement he 
was heading. Centuries before it had been predicted that 
some one would appear on the Purple Mountain of Nan- 
king who was a child of destiny, and the prophecy was 
now believed to refer to Chu. A priest turned bandit 
and so rising to the leadership of the numerous guerilla 
bands that had been organized to worry the Mongol, the 
“Beggar King” was made great by his opportunity. Soon 
the capture of the southern capital, Nanking, gave the 
rebels a vantage point from which to continue the war, 
and by 1368 the expulsion of the Mongols was so far a 
fact that the ex-priest found himself Emperor of China 
and founder of a dynasty. Years before he had dreamed 
of a pilgrimage to the holy mountain of Hua. Now it 
was possible to fulfill his dream and he visited the sacred 
hill, to find all as he had seen in vision. A kind of oriental 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the dream is depicted on a tablet at the 
foot of the mountain.? 

The period of the Yuan dynasty was favorable to inter- 
course with the West. Chinese engineers were said to have 

been employed during this time in the valley 
Goming of the of the Euphrates, and along all three of the 
great trade routes, two by land and one by 

sea, merchants and others came to the Middle Kingdom. 


*Francis Nichols, Through Hidden Shensi. 
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Rémusat says of this time: “Many monks, Italians, 
French, Flemings, were charged with diplomatic missions 
to the Great Khan. Mongols of distinction came to Rome, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Lyons, Paris, London, Northampton, 
and a Franciscan of the Kingdom of Naples was Arch- 
bishop of Peking.” This last was the famous John de 
Monte Corvino, sent by Pope Nicholas IV in 1292. 
Earlier still, Pope Innocent IV had sent John de Plano 
Carpini who, although “wir gravis et corpulentus’ and 
sixty-five years of age, had accomplished the journey of 
three thousand miles in one hundred and six days, during 
which time he lived for the most part on millet with salt 
and water. His book, the Historia Mongolorum quos nos 
Tartaros appellamus, is of great value and may be read 
in the collection of Hakluyt. William de Rubruk, the 
friend and correspondent of Roger Bacon, followed in 1253, 
the special ambassador of Louis IX of France. He too 
was “ponderosus valde,” but he achieved his mission with 
great credit to himself and profit to the readers of his book. 
John de Monte Corvino was appointed Archbishop by 
Pope Clement V and later had four suffragan Bishops 
working under him. One of these, Bar Sauma, a Nes- 
torian ecclesiastic born in Peking, was sent west by Arghun 
Khan to interview the Pope. In Rome he was allowed 
to celebrate mass and from him King Edward I of England 
received the Holy Communion while in Gascony. Monte 
Corvino’s labors in China extended over forty-two years, 
during which time he made thirty thousand converts, trans- 
lated the New Testament and the Psalms into Tatar, and 
caused many pictures of religious subjects to be painted 
for the churches. When he died in 1328, he was followed 
to the grave by a vast multitude of Christians and pagans 
alike. “All the inhabitants of Cambaluc, without distine- 
tion, mourned for the man of God.” It seems probable 
that many of the old Nestorian missions coalesced with 
those founded at this time, and that the Christian popula- 
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tion was quite considerable. Much of the work, however, 
stopped with the fall of the dynasty, and it seems prob- 
able that many of the Christians followed the Mongol 
retreat to their own land. Altogether the harvest was less 
than had been expected in Europe, and the Mongol did 
not become, as had been hoped, the champion of Christen- 
dom against the still growing power of Islam. Had the 
Polos succeeded in obtaining the one hundred missionaries 
Kublai Khan had authorized them to engage, the results 
might have been different. Only two missionaries offered 
themselves and neither of these reached the goal. 

The drama was not, apparently, native to China and 
was probably introduced from Central Asia. Of course, 
Culture under We have early evidence for the pantomimic 
the Mongols— dances in primitive society which sprang out 
sete ers of the use of sympathetic magic. There are, 
for instance, references to the performances representing 
plowing and harvesting, making war and peace, and the 
like. In the Chou ritual again we have reference to the 
six ceremonial dances performed with various kinds of 
wands. As these tended, so it is affirmed, to license, they 
were later forbidden in association with religious worship, 
and from this point dramatic development is secular in 
character.2 The Emperor Hsuan Tsung (Ming Huang) is 
generally regarded as the real originator of the strictly 
Chinese drama, and is to this day the patron saint of 
actors, honored by the incense which burns before his image 
in the greenrooms. He gathered around him in 713 a 
numerous company of male and female actors and singers 
whom he called “The Young Folks of the Pear-garden.”’ 
About A.D. 1000 Yen Shih is spoken of as the inventor 
of marionette plays, although these doubtless go back far 
beyond that period. It is, however, during the Mongol 


® See Dr. Hu Shih, History of the Chinese Drama, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. The best monograph on the Chinese stage and drama in 
English is Adolf Zucker, The Chinese Theater. 
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period that the real drama appears in China, “as quietly 
as a fall of snow overnight,” and from this time on it re- 
mains a distinct, though not classical, form of Chinese 
literature. The Hundred Plays of the Yuan Dynasty in- 
clude “The Orphan of Chou” which Voltaire used, from 
the translation of Pére Prémare, as the model for a 
tragedy; and “The Sorrows of Han,” which, translated by 
Sir John Davis, has become familiar as an historical play 
of genuine merit and interest. A large proportion of 
Chinese plays are anonymous and some of them have 
suffered from the lack of literary esteem which affects 
the drama generally. Dr. Giles says that the play which 
repays the reading is “The Story of the Western Pavilion,” 
ascribed to Wang Shih-fu, a drama of passion and in- 
trigue in sixteen scenes. 

It is said that when the Chinese first came into con- 
tact with the drama, as in vogue among the Tatars, they 
were not over well pleased with it, particularly as a de- 
scendant of Confucius, sent as an envoy to the Khitans 
in 1031, had the ill luck to behold his great ancestor 
depicted as a low-comedy man. The dislike, however, 
has entirely vanished. No amusement is more popular 
than that of seeing the play, and few Chinese are better 
known than the famous modern impersonator of female 
parts, the actor Mei Lan-fang. 

The novel also is of exotic origin, introduced with the 
Mongols themselves from central Asia. But the love of 
story-telling must have been innate with the 
Chinese, or the materials of the most famous _—_ The novel 
of all Chinese novels, The Story of the Three 
Kingdoms, could never have been preserved. The author- 
ship of this work, based on the time of anarchy following 
the Han period, has been attributed (wrongly, it is prob- 
able, in both cases) to Lo Kuan-chung, of the Twelfth 
Century, and to Shih Nai-yen, of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. Like the drama, the novel is looked down upon by 
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the literati, but one has only to see constant representation 
in the temples of the Yangtze valley, of scenes from the 
Story of the Three Kingdoms to recognize its popularity. 
The following quotation, borrowed from Giles, shows that 
the knowledge of anesthetics and antiseptics goes back. to 
an earlier period than has generally been supposed: 


Dr. Hua [t.e., Hua To, surgeon to the Robin Hood of China, 
T’sao T’sao] is a mighty skilful physician, and such a one as is 
not often to be found. His administration of drugs, and his use 
of acupuncture and counter-irritants are always followed by the 
speedy recovery of the patient. If the sick man is suffering from 
some internal complaint and medicines produce no satisfactory 
result, then Dr. Hua will administer a dose of hashish, under the 
influence of which the patient becomes as if intoxicated with 
wine. He now takes a sharp knife and opens the abdomen, pro- 
ceeding to wash the patient’s viscera with medicinal liquids, but 
without causing him the slightest pain. The washing finished, 
he sews up the wound with medicated thread, and puts over it a 
plaster, and by the end of a month or twenty days the place has 
healed up.* 


Another interesting novel of the time is The Record of 
Travels in the West, founded upon the pilgrimage, already 
mentioned, of the Buddhist monk, Hsiian Ts’ang, but in- 
cluding many fabulous and grotesque incidents. 

The Shui-hu Chuan (‘Water-bottle Record’), ascribed to 
the above-named Shih Nai-yen, should also be mentioned. 
It is a decidedly humorous story, founded on the adven- 
tures of a company of bandits in the Sung period. 


*Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 278. The pioneer surgeon unfortunately 
met his death as the result of what was considered an overbold suggestion 
for operating on his chief T’s’ao’s brain to cure a headache. 


CHAPTER XV 
THH CHINESE POLITICAL RENASCENCE (1368-1644) 


Chu Yuan-chang, whose fortunes, as we have seen, 
brought him to the Dragon Throne, had been left an 
ee orphan at an early age, and had, by reason of 
mie advice given in a vision by his dead parents, 

entered a Buddhist monastery. From this he 
emerged to join the ranks of the patriots who, under the 
leadership of his maternal uncle, Kuo Tzu-hsing, were be- 
ginning to make headway against the Mongol domination. 
Soon after, the leader died and committed the command 
of the insurgents to the ex-monk, whose success was rapid 
and complete. Great assistance was given by General Su 
Ta, the captor of the northern capital. When this seemed 
imminent, the new emperor charged his subordinate: 
“Don’t slaughter recklessly; don’t burn the houses of the 
people; don’t slay the Mongols unless they resist.” The 
last Mongol emperor hardly waited to resist. “At the dark 
hour of midnight, one of the northern gates was opened, 
and he fled with his retinue towards the regions from 
whence his victorious forefathers had come.”1 In the 
south the war continued for several years and the work 
of pacifying the west likewise was not achieved without a 
struggle. One incident of the campaign brings to light the 
name of a real hero, Yu Kuang, who has a right to some 
meed of praise. This general, having been captured by 
the Mongols, was led around the walls of Lanchoufu in 
order that he might urge submission upon the besieged. 
Instead of this, he cried aloud: “Be of good courage; Su 


*McGowan, Imperial History of China, p. 464. 
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Ta is on his way to help you.” Then he was cut in pieces, 
but he died conscious of having saved the city from 
surrender. 

Chu Yuan-chang, known in the dynastic lists as T’ai 
Tsu, or by his reign title of Hung Wu (‘Great Warrior’), 
was now well established in his southern capital, Nanking. 
The last Mongol claimant to the throne died at Karakorum 
in 1370 and, though invasions were not infrequent for 
some years, all hope of restoring the old dominion was 
abandoned. To the new dynasty was given the name of 
Ming (‘Bright’) and everything seemed to justify the 
choice. Hung Wu at Nanking received envoys from many 
lands with flattering letters and costly presents. Among 
these was a lion, the first, it is said, that had been seen 
in China. The Emperor set himself-vigorously to work to 
restore everything that was Chinese. He obtained popu- 
lar support by promptly supplanting the military admin- 
istration of the Mongols by the traditional “scholar rule.” 
He compelled the use of the Chinese dress, performed per- 
sonally the annual cereinonial plowing, and caused the 
Empress to offer the annual sacrifice to the spirit of the 
mulberry trees. He reéstablished the public schools and 
libraries and encouraged arts and industries. One of the 
most important of his achievements was the compilation 
of the Law Code, known as the Code of the Great Ming, 
“which not merely simplified the administration of the law, 
but also gave the people some idea of the laws under 
which they lived.” In all this he succeeded in preserving 
his early simplicity and modesty. Several stories are told 
of rebukes administered to would-be flatterers which are as 
deserving of remembrance as the answer of Canute to his 
courtiers at the seaside. On one occasion some of the 
grandees brought him some stalks of wheat which showed 
an extraordinary yield. This they presented as a proof of 
the wonderful virtue of Hung Wu’s rule. The Emperor 
responded that he did verily desire to see the time when 
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all his subjects would enjoy peace and prosperity, but that, 
nevertheless, he was not vain enough to suppose that 
Heaven had done anything so unusual on his own account. 
On another occasion, some Taoist priests came to him 
bringing a book which they declared contained the recipe 
for the famous “Water of Immortality.” The Emperor 
inquired whether the book and its secret availed for every- 
body or for himself alone. “It is only for your Maijesty’s 
own use,” they replied. “That being so,” answered Hung 
Wu, “it is of no use to me, seeing that I will not profit 
by anything in which my people may not participate.” 
In line with this disinterestedness is the story of the Em- 
peror’s sending fur coats to his soldiers for their winter 
campaign, his instruction to officials proceeding to their 
posts to take particular care of the aged and the orphan, 
and the choice of his grandson as the most fitting suc- 
cessor rather than any of his sons. Naturally, from his 
old association with the bonzes, he favored Buddhism, but 
he seems also to have been fair to followers of other creeds. 
The thirty years’ reign which came to an end in 1398 was 
on the whole a remarkably prosperous one, and presents a 
striking contrast to the contemporary career of the great 
conqueror, Timur, or Tamerlane. 

Hung Wu’s design to settle the government inthe 
hands of his grandson did not turn out quite as had been 
expected. . The youth of sixteen indeed took 
the throne as planned, and is known to usas Mune Wu's 
Hui Ti, but the years of his short reign, 1398- 

1403, were troubled by the revolt of his uncle, the fourth 
son of Hung Wu, better known as the Prince of Yen. 
The Emperor’s other uncles were implicated and degraded, 
and one of them committed suicide, but, nevertheless, the 
rebellion spread and soon assumed formidable proportions. 
In vain did one of the imperial generals drop iron harrows 
on the heads of the assailants of Nanking and hang out 
pictures of Hung Wu from the battlements, with the hope 
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that where he could not terrify he might at least extort 
respect from the Prince of Yen for the memory of his 
father. Nanking was forced to surrender, and the victor 
established himself on the throne as Ch’eng Tsu (reign 
title, Yung Lo), The defeated Hui Ti was supposed at 
the time to have been burned with the city, but it is 
now generally believed that, disguised as a monk, he es- 
caped to Yunnan where he lived for many years much 
more happily than he had reigned as Emperor. His 
identity was at length revealed through the writing of a 
poem, and he is said to have died at Peking. The new 
ruler (1403-1425) proved a very capable sovereign, in spite 
of the atrocious cruelties which marked the beginning of 
his reign. His great work was the enrichment of Peking 
with the wonderful buildings of the “Forbidden City” and 
with the matchless beauties of the “Temple of Heaven.” 
Yet his desertion of Nanking for Peking is said to have 
resulted from a mere freak of fortune. Having punished 
those in Nanking who protested against his usurpation by 
flaying them alive and hanging their distended skins at 
the gate of the city, he was one windy day slapped in the 
face by the grim trophy as by a clown’s bladder. Where- 
upon the populace laughed with a laughter loud enough 
to drive the despot to the north and to the glorification of 
Peking. 

Yung Lo carried his victorious arms far into the deserts 
of Tatary and added to his dominions Cochin China and 
Tongking. Probably by way of reaction from the extreme 
devotion of his predecessors, he renewed the proscription 
of Buddhism and sent many hundreds of priests back to 
their homes. He also burned the books of the Taoists and 
forbade further search for the Elixir. Notwithstanding 
this, he was a munificent patron of literature and produced 
the most gigantic encyclopedia ever known. Like Hung 
Wu, Yung Lo received envoys and tribute from afar, in- 
cluding a rhinoceros from Bengal. Yet he can hardly have 
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appreciated as much as most the luxury his elevation to 
the throne brought within his reach if the story be true 
that he discouraged the opening of the newly discovered 
mines of precious stones in Shansi. “For,” said he, “such 
things as these can neither nourish the people in time 
of famine, nor preserve them from the rigors of cold.” The 
great Hall, with its immense roof (one of the most massive 
in the world), situated at the Ming Tombs near Peking, 
and erected by Yung Lo, stands as one of the greatest 
monuments of China and, by its severity and spaciousness, 
fittingly represents the splendid architectural development 
of the period. 

Yung Lo’s successor, Jen Tsung, reigned only a few 
months and died, it is said, of superstitious terror on learn- 
ing that the stars were unpropitious. The brief reign is 
dignified only by the response to his ministers when a 
famine was severely felt. They advised him it was impos- 
sible to act without recourse to the high tribunals. “No 
deliberations; and no delays!” he cried. “When the peo- 
ple are dying of hunger one must relieve them as promptly 
as if it were a case of putting out a fire or stopping a 
flood.” The next ruler is remarkable for nothing but his 
Haroun-al-Raschid-like habit of wandering disguised among 
the people to learn their condition, and for the loss of 
Cochin China which in 1428 passed from the rank of a 
province into the category of tribute-bearing countries. 
Hsuan Tsung was, however, a well-meaning monarch, light- 
ened taxes, established customhouses, and encouraged 
schools. Then we have an emperor who was captured 
and held by a descendant of the old Mongol dynasty for 
seven years, though ransom was repeatedly offered. The 
rest of the Fifteenth Century was comparatively quiet. 
Much public work is said to have been attempted at this 
time. Half a million men were employed in working cer- 
tain gold mines in Central China, although the yield must 
have been disappointing if the total is rightly given as 
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thirty ounces. The Great Wall was repaired and a canal 
dug from Peking to the Pei-ho to enable the junks to 
pass from the Yangtze to the capital. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, more than once the land was desolated by earthquake, 
famine, and pestilence, and cannibalism is said to have be- 
come rife in the west. 

The Mings from the beginning gave all encouragement 
to the arts... Hung Wu has been blamed by some and 
praised by others for the perfection of the 
competitive system of examination estab- 
lished upon his restoration of the mandarinate, 
which has prevailed until quite recent years. These tri- 
ennial examinations demanded the production of an essay, 
known as the “Hight Legs” (from the form and number 
of the component paragraphs), the subject of which was 
chosen from the classics. While this required the most 
minute knowledge of the ancient writings of China, the 
development of independent thought and opinion was 
fettered. 

Yung Lo’s reign was, as already noted, famous for the 
production of the Great Encyclopedia, the largest literary 
collection ever made, a work demanding the unremitting 
labors of over two thousand scholars for three years and 
running to five hundred thousand pages. The work was 
never printed, but two extra copies were made. Of these 
three transcripts two perished at the downfall of the 
Mings and much of the third was destroyed on June 23, 
1900, at the burning of the Hanlin College in the course 
of the Boxer Revolt. The manuscript volumes are con- 
stantly coming to light, however, and the largest number 
in one place are now in the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., thanks to Mr. Swingle. 

Many other works of an encyclopedic character also be- 
long to this period, including a Complete Geographic Record 
of the Emre in ninety volumes, the Materia Medica of 
Li Shih-chen, completed, after twenty-six years’ labor, in 
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1578, and other works of a scientific nature due in part to 
the stimulus of the Jesuits. 

The art of the Ming period is of great excellence. The 
bronze work of the first half of the Fifteenth Century is 
famous, especially in the case of the incense-burners known, 
from the period, as Hsuan Lu. The peculiar blend of metal 
is said to have been discovered through the accidental 
burning of the royal palace with its many precious metals. 
The lacquer work of the same time owes its excellence 
partly to tradition and partly to the mission sent by the 
Emperor to Japan where the art, originally Chinese, had 
reached its perfection. The Ming porcelains are, of course, 
well known_and greatly esteemed. They are characterized 
by the use of colored glazes and of painting beneath the 
glaze. The best period is perhaps during the reign of 
Hsuan Té (1426-1435) when the beautiful blue and white 
ware attained its perfection. The city of Chingtéchen, in 
Kiangsi, was the chief center for the manufacture, support- 
ing five hundred kilns where now there are but one hundrea 
and four. It was the range of hills known as Kaolin which 
has given its name to the clays from which the best por- 
celains are made. 

The reign of Wu Tsung (Cheng Te, 1506-1522) is notable 
on account of the first arrival of Europeans by sea at 
Canton. The Portuguese navigators had been a privat of the 
for some years following the lead given them pee Rar 
by Prince Henry. .Diaz had discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope and Da Gama had reached the shores 
of India ere the close of the Fifteenth Century. Other ad- 
venturers carried the Peninsula flag on to Malacca and so 
at last the time came for the first Europeans to reach the 


Middle Kingdom by sea. 


During the reign of Ching-tih [says a Chinese work quoted by 
S. Wells Williams] foreigners from the West, called Fah-lan- 
ki (Franks), who said that they had tribute, abruptly entered 
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the Bogue, and by their tremendously loud guns, shook the place 
far and near. This was reported at Court and an order returned 
to drive them away immediately and stop their trade. At about 
this time also, the Hollanders, who in ancient times inhabited a 
wild territory and had no intercourse with China, came to Macao 
in two or three large ships. Their clothes and their hair were 
red; their bodies tall; they had blue eyes sunk deep in their 
heads. Their feet were one cubit and two-tenths long; and they 
frightened the people by their strange appearance.” 


The first Portuguese to arrive was Raphael Perestrello, 
sent by the Viceroy Albuquerque in 1516 from Malacca. 
The following year came a squadron of some nine ships 
under Ferdinand de Andrada, with Thomas Pires on board, 
supposed to have been sent by the Portuguese court as 
the first European ambassador to China. Some, however, 
have thought that, not liking the etiquette of the Chinese 
court, Andrada had passed on this dubious honor to Pires 
on his own authority. If so, his shrewdness was amply 
justified. Next year came Ferdinand’s brother, Simon, 
with the report hard on his heels of so many high-handed 
acts in Malacca that an appeal from the king of Bantam 
was sent on to Peking. Here Pires suffered on his account. 
He was imprisoned and would doubtless have been put to 
death but for the death of the Emperor. As it was, he 
was sent for further punishment to Canton and here died 
in prison, or, as some suppose, in banishment further 
afield. Yet the Portuguese were successful in establishing 
trading warehouses or “godowns,” called “factories” in Can- 
ton and Ningpo, and in 1557 acquired permission to use 
Macao as a place in which to dry goods damaged in a 
storm. This remains one of the last outposts of Portu- 
guese dominion in the far East, though the occupation was 
not formally recognized by China till 1887. 

The reign of Shih Tsung (1522-1567) was disturbed not 
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only by invasions from the north on the part of the Tatars, 
but also from a new quarter, namely, Japan. Marauding 
expeditions from the island archipelago had been frequent 
for a long time, and in the three successive qapauenchee 
years, 1555, 1556, 1557, descents had been out for the 

made, with varying degrees of success, upon eae 

the Chekiang coast. It is possible that the Japanese had 
been eager for a long time to avenge the menacing of their 
independence by the fleets of Kublai Khan. But the great 
expedition of this period was due to many causes, most 
of them connected with the ambition or policy of Japan’s 
greatest soldier, Hideyoshi. The desire of this dictator to 
give employment to his restless troops, his grief over the 
death of a beloved child, his anger at the affront to his 
lowly birth by the withholding of the accustomed tribute, 
as well as his own unassuaged ambition, are to be held 
as among the causes which led Hideyoshi to launch his 
forces against China and Korea. Some say that the Taiko- 
sama (Hideyoshi) had long meditated the conquest of 
Korea, to which Japan urged claims of long standing, and 
that he was prepared equally for the subjugation of China. 
In a letter written to the ruler of Korea “as a father to a 
son,’ Hideyoshi said: “TI will assemble a mighty host and, 
invading the country of the great Ming, I will fill with 
the hoar frost from my sword the whole sky of the four 
hundred provinces. Should I carry out this purpose, I 
hope that Korea will be my vanguard. Let her not fail 
to do so, for my friendship with your honorable country 
depends solely on your conduct when I lead my army against 
China.” The Koreans, with a more adequate knowledge 
of the resources of the Middle Kingdom, replied that for 
Hideyoshi to contemplate the invasion of China was like 
measuring the ocean in a cockleshell, or like “a bee trying 
to sting a tortoise through its shell.” Hideyoshi, how- 
ever, was in no wise dismayed. “I shall do it,” he said, 
“as easily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries 
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it under his arm.” Two armies, one of them commanded 
by the famous Christian general, Konishi Yukinaga, the 
other under the leadership of the equally renowned 
Buddhist, Kato Kiyomasa (the “vir ter execrandus” of 
the Jesuits), were dispatched and_ravaged Korea with fire 
and sword... Appeals to China led first to the sending of 
a small and inefficient force, and later to loan of a more 
adequate army. Both were easily defeated by the Jap- 
anese. But the strategy which brought victory to the 
Island Empire in 1894-95 lacked on this occasion one im- 
portant element. This was Japanese superiority in sea 
power... The Koreans in the Sixteenth Century were easily 
masters of the sea and the employment by the great 
Korean admiral Yi Sun-sin, for the first time in human 
history, of armor-clad vessels led to the sinking of the 
Japanese transports in several important engagements. 
The Japanese were also for a while outwitted by the ne- 
gotiations which appeared to promise submission, but which 
turned out to be nothing but an offer on the part of China 
to recognize the Japanese Emperor as a vassal. When 
the war was resumed in 1597 the Japanese had better suc- 
cess both by sea and land.A great battle was fought 
in 1598 in which 38,700 Chinese and Koreans were slain. 
The ears and noses were pickled in tubs and sent back 
to Kyoto, where they were buried in a mound near the 
great image of the Buddha. The gruesome monument 
erected on the spot, together with the mimizuka, or ear- 
mound, represented almost all that Japan got out of the 
campaign. The rest of the gain is in the skill in pottery- 
making which the Satsuma warriors acquired in Korea and 
which they were glad to use in order to restore their im- 
poverished estates. As for Hideyoshi, the sense of failure 
weighed upon him at the last. He died with the words 
upon his lips: “Don’t let my soldiers become ghosts in 
Korea.” 

The Chinese Emperor, Shen Tsung, better known by his 
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throne name, Wan Li, dealt feebly enough with the Jap- 
anese menace in Korea, and was at the same time en- 
deavoring as feebly to placate the Tatar generals with the 
gift of land and honors. 

In the reign of this Wan Li perhaps the most important 
event was the arrival of the famous Jesuit missionary, 
Matteo Ricci. For some years the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola had been casting eyes of long- annie 
ing upon the Middle Kingdom. Francis 
Xavier, after laboring with success in Goa, Malacca, and 
Japan, had set his heart upon the conversion of China. 
But, foiled in his endeavor to reach the mainland, he suc- 
cumbed to fever in the little island of San-ch’uan (St. John), 
near Macao, on December 2, 1552. Thirty years later 
Valignani mournfully exclaimed: “O mighty fortress, when 
shall these impenetrable brazen gates of thine be broken 
open?” It was reserved for Ricci in 1582 to discover the 
way to remain in China without offending too much the 
prejudices of the Chinese. With Michael Ruggiero, who 
had arrived at Macao in 1580, Ricci obtained leave to 
stay at Shao-ching, and, as Wells Williams tells us, “in 
their intercourse with the people of all classes they won 
good opinions by their courtesy, presents and scientific 
attainments.” At first the Jesuits dressed as Buddhist 
priests; later they wore the garb of literati; and when, 
in 1601, they succeeded for the first time in reaching 
Peking, their knowledge of astronomy and mathematics 
made possible a stay which would have been cut short had 
they appeared as evangelists alone. Nevertheless, their 
converts were neither few nor insignificant. Some of them, 
like Paul Su and his daughter, baptized as Candida, were 
influential enough to protect their teachers from molesta- 
tion. Ricci died in 1610, but of his work and that of his 
successors of the Society of Jesus there will be more to tell 
presently. 

The last years of Wan Li were lived under the shadow 
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of impending invasion from the north. The famous 
Nurhachu, chief of the Manchu (‘Pure’) branch of the 
Niuche Tatars, who was born in 1559 near the source of 
the Yalu, in Korea, first appeared as a con- 
queror in the Liao-tung peninsula in 1582. 
Three years later all the confederation of the 
Tatar chiefs recognized him as their king and we find him 
preparing for the conquest of China. In 1617 he published 
his memorable “Seven Hates of the Tatars against the 
Chinese,” concluding with the words: “For all these rea- 
sons I hate you with an intense hatred, and now make 
war upon you.” This manifesto Nurhachu, or T’ien Ming, 
as he proclaimed himself, burned in the presence of the 
army in order that, thus spiritualized, it might pass into 
the presence of the dead as a witness against the Mings. 
Having thus put in the strongest light the various wrongs 
from which the Manchus asserted themselves to be suffer- 
ing, the chief advanced into the border lands, vowing that 
he would celebrate his father’s funeral with the slaughter 
of two hundred thousand Chinese. He seems to have ful- 
filled his vow only too well, and in 1625 he fixed his cap- 
ital in Mukden which he had captured four years earlier. 
Two years later he died without having led his army into 
China proper. His son, proclaimed in 1636 as T’ai Tsung, 
carried on the work thus begun, broke through the Great 
Wall in three places, ravaged the province of Chihli, and 
advanced far enough to show that Peking was at his mercy. 

Wan Li died, possibly of a broken heart, in 1620, and, 
after several short intermediate reigns, the burdens of a 
time sadly out of joint fell upon the unfortu- 
nate Chu Yu-chien, who may be best de- 
scribed as “The Last of the Mings.” Trouble 
was rife elsewhere than in the north. The Portuguese were 
an annoyance at Macao; the Dutch had taken Formosa in 
1625; and in 1635 British commerce made a characteristic 
appearance at Canton. The vessels under Captain Weddell 
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proceeded to the Bogue forts and were fired on at the in- 
stigation of the Portuguese. 


Herewith the whole fleet being instantly incensed, did on the 
sudden display their bloody ensigns; and weighing their anchors 
fell up with the flood and berthed themselves before the castle, 
from whence came many shot, yet not any that touched so much 
as hull or rope; whereupon not being able to endure their brava- 
does any longer, each ship began to play furiously upon them 
with their broadsides.® 


But the downfall of the dynasty came about through the 
insurrection which broke out under the separate leadership 
of Chang Hsien-chung and Li Tzt-ch’eng. The former, 
“one of the most murderous ruffians who have disgraced the 
annals of China,” eventually conquered Szechwan and called 
himself Emperor of the West, to be slain at last by the 
Manchus. Li was a village headman who turned brigand 
and organized a coalition of rebels known as the Hight 
Kings. Through this gang of desperadoes, which included 
a noted female bandit, he at length rose to the command 
of a powerful army. Acting upon some kind of a prophecy 
which had designated him for the throne, Li turned his un- 
doubted capabilities as a soldier to such effect that the 
Mings were soon reduced to the direst extremities. Kai- 
fengfu was so closely besieged that people resorted to canni- 
balism and human flesh was even sold in the shambles for 
food. To make matters worse, the dikes of the Huang-ho 
were cut, and “China’s Sorrow,” nothing loath to do its 
deadly work, swept over the land, entailing the loss of a 
million lives. Then soon after Peking was invested, and the 
end came with terrible suddenness on April 6, 1644. The 
Emperor, with a touch of dignity about his death such as 
he had never shown during life, committed suicide. He 
called around him the members of his family, and toasted 
them in the wine of the country. Then he bade his wife slay 
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herself in her own apartment, which she did, strangling 
herself with a silken cord. Forty (some say two hundred) 
concubines followed the queen’s example, and the Emperor 
himself attempted to kill with a sword his fifteen-year-old 
daughter. He sent his three sons into hiding and ordered 
the death of his other children to save their honor. After 
this he retired to a favorite eminence in the palace 
grounds, the “Hill of Ten Thousand Years,” and hanged 
himself with his girdle. Ere he died he wrote one last. edict 
on the lapel of his robe to the following effect: “We, poor 
in virtue and of contemptible personality, have incurred 
the wrath of God on high. My ministers have deceived 
me. JI am ashamed to meet my ancestors; and therefore I 
myself take off my crown, and with my hair covering my 
face await dismemberment at the hands of the rebels. Do 
not hurt a single one of my people.” The dead monarch’s 
body fared better than he had anticipated. A eunuch who 
had remained faithful to the last stripped the corpse of 
the royal robes that it might not be recognized, but the 
victorious Li found it and provided a coffin, while the 
Manchus later gave it honorable burial. 

The triumph of Li was short-lived. He had barely time 
to proclaim his dynasty as the “Great Obedient” (Ta Shun), 
Wit opens. and to possess himself of the palace treasures 
Saute che when destiny was upon him in the person 

of the Chinese general, Wu San-kwei. This 
famous personage, as to whom there will necessarily be the 
most divergent judgments, had been holding the border 
against the Manchus. Promptly abandoning this position, 
he marched to the relief of the Emperor, when he received 
a letter from his father, a prisoner in the hands of the rebels, 
urging him to save him by immediate submission to Li. 
This Wu seems to have been inclined to do, but just then 
he heard that his best beloved mistress had been taken by 
the usurper Li. He could now no longer submit to Li, 
even to save his father, but immediately appealed to the 
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Manchus for aid against the usurper. Nothing loath, the 
Manchu regent at once sent an army south, and a great 
battle was fought near Shanhaikwan, the seaward termina- 
tion of the Great Wall, which ended in the total defeat of 
the rebels. Li, pursued by Wu, fled, most of his troops de- 
serted, and the rebel is heard of definitely no more. Some 
said he was slain at the hands of local militia in Hupeh; 
others that he committed suicide; others again that he 
entered the ranks of the Buddhist priesthood. 

Meanwhile, the Manchus, having once obtained entrance 
to the provinces, were in no doubt as to their next step. 
T’ai Tsung had died just before the battle of Shanhaikwan, 
and was buried in the splendid Tomb, which, together with 
the Imperial Palace, makes so impressive a feature of the 
modern Manchurian capital. But his son, a boy of six, 
known to us as Shun Chih, was immediately proclaimed 
Emperor. The proclamation of this first Manchu sovereign 
of the Middle Kingdom is worthy of quotation: 


I, Son of Heaven, of the Dynasty Ta Ch’ing, respectfully an- 
nounce to your Majesties, the Heaven and the Earth, that which 
follows: My grandfather having received the mandate of 
Heaven, founded in the East a kingdom which became mighty. 
I, the Servant of Heaven, although unworthy, have inherited his 
dominions. The Mings having become corrupt, rebels arose 
everywhere and oppressed the people. China being without gov- 
ernment, I, faithful to the beneficent traditions of my family, 
have destroyed its oppressors and saved its people, after which, 
yielding to the universal request, I have fixed the seat of the 
Empire at Peking. Crowned with the blessings of Heaven, I 
announce that I have ascended the throne and have named my 
dynasty Ta Ch’ing, and my reign Shun Chih. I beg respectfully 
that Heaven and Earth may aid me to put an end to the mis- 
fortunes of my country. 


PART II 
THE AGE OF THE MANCHUS 


1614-1912 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE MANCHUS IN CHINA 


A celebrated Japanese gardener, the story goes, set out 
to make a garden in which he should use but one of the 
manifold products of a bounteous earth. He chose—of all 
things in the world—rocks! and we are told that his rock 
garden was one of the wonders of the neighborhood. 

There are many who have supposed that Chinese history 
must necessarily be, if a garden at all with any ordered plan, 
a garden of rocks, mere facts petrified with age, arranged 
according to the préciosité of some antiquarian or archso- 
logical schematism, but out of all relation with the things 
that live. It is to be hoped that. those who have hitherto 
followed this little history will have discovered such an 
estimate to be untrue. The forces which rule in modern 
China are not for the most part forces which have been 
imported from foreign lands. They are rather forces which 
come potent and alive out of the historic past. 

A Chinese legend tells how in the Fifth Century B.C. a 
certain prince offended his sovereign and was ordered to 
commit suicide. The culprit obeyed and his body was cast 
into the Great River, as he had requested. But, before 
dying, he predicted that he would come again to behold 
the ruin of his ruthless master and the legend tells us that 
the great bore of Hangchow rolling in from the sea with “a 
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wrathful sound and the swift rush of thunder” is nothing 
else but the spirit of the unappeased Tzu-sii. In like man- 
ner, the spirits of the past ages make to-day’s tides. The 
spirit of the revolution of 1911 was the same as that which 
swept away the Shang dynasty eleven centuries before 
Christ, or that which drove back the Mongols into Central 
Asia in A.D. 1368. The democratic forces which have pre- 
vailed in our own day are essentially the same as those 
which called Shun from his plowing twenty-five centuries 
before Christ, or made it possible for an obscure Buddhist 
priest to found the dynasty of the Mings. 

All history, however modern, must take account of origins. 
The Knickerbocker history, which must needs go back to 
the patriarchs to commence the story of New York, is not 
wrong in principle. Not only is it true, as Shelley sings, 
that. 

All things, by a law divine, 
With one another’s being mingle, 


but it is also true that the particular must always take hold 
on the universal. The drinking cup of every man, as well 
as that of Thor, is connected with the infinite ocean. He 
who would drain to the bottom his own draught must ex- 
haust the seas. All this is true of the history of China as 
well as of that of any other country. The facts of China’s 
past contain not only the interpretation of China’s present: 
they contain also the interpretation of the history of Europe 
and America. As, in Darwin’s famous illustration, the 
white clover disappeared from a certain district in Australia 
because the boys had killed off the cats which had hitherto 
destroyed the mice, now enabled to multiply and so destroy 
the nests of the bumblebees which had fertilized the clover; 

so in history there is no scientific frontier between nations. 
Modern Europe rose on the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
which fell largely before the inroads of the barbarian tribes 
which the great Han generals of China had succeeded in 
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turning westward; and modern America is the result of the 
dreams which Marco Polo inspired in the navigators of the 
Fifteenth Century of a Cathay rich and aplendY beyond 
the imagination of mortal men. 

All this needs to be emphasized because it would be a 
pity to attempt the understanding of China out of a study 
restricted to modern times. We need some far-flung vision 
of the past, with all its mist and all its glamour, if we would 
appreciate the present, which seems more prosaic because 
seen at closer range. To know a river in such a way as to 
account for its size, its currents, its swiftness, its color, the 
character of the soil brought down as a deposit for the fields 
on either hand, you must do more than stand upon its bank 
at a given point: you must search, if you can, “the roots of 
the fountain” and track it on to the ocean. Happy indeed 
if, while in other historic studies we see 


In outline dim and vast 
Their fearful shadows cast 

The giant forms of Empires, on their way 
To ruin, 


we find in the case of China a commonwealth of unknown 
antiquity continually resisting the forces of disintegration, 
and a contemporary of the youngest as it was a contem- 
porary of the most ancient nationalities the world has 
known. A French writer has said: “Il n’est point si facile 
de faire table rase du vieux monde céleste.” The phrase 
is an apt one and applies with as much force to the revolu- 
tion brought about by the Manchus in 1644 as in that which 
took place before our own astonished eyes. There is no 
table rase at the commencement of the period with which 
we are now to deal, and we must therefore bring to the 
study of the time some conception of the various epochs 
which gave it birth. 

Let us bring with us to the study of the Manchu sov- 
ereignty something of the following vision: 
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In the youth of the world, beyond the beginnings of 
authentic history, we see an agricultural folk in the loess 
region of what are now the north-west provinces of China, 
of whose provenance we can speak only by way of specula- 
tion. These folk have learned through group codperation 
to protect and work their soil; they bring to the ruling and 
guarding of their future empire the selfsame qualities which 
have made the clans. Presently, the great family is seen 
to be outgrowing the old patriarchal despotism. Village 
and guild governments are evolved, and heroes receive popu- 
lar commission to subdue the aboriginal tribes within their 
borders, and to repel the invaders from without, and as 
well to avert or heal the devastations of flood and drought. 

So we come to the dynastic history which, as given us in 
the later compilations of the Confucian literati, represents 
the monarchs of China in the strongest conceivable light 
and shade. Like the little girl in the rhyme, 


When they were good they were very, very good, 
And when they were bad they were horrid. 


There is some sameness in the story of these dynasties, 
for, as Byron writes, 


There is the moral of all human tales; 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; ; 
First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption—Barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page. 


With some such reflection we pass by the story of the 
vicissitudes of Hsia and Shang to the nine centuries during 
which ruled the house of Chou. This we think of as a 
period when the centrifugal tendencies of the several states 
were stronger than the forces which were centripetal. It is 
during this period that we perceive philosophers and pro- 
fessional reformers of every type endeavoring to repair by 
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ethical teaching the moral declension of the rulers. It is the 
era of Lao Tzu and Confucius, of Chuang Tzu and of 
Mencius, of Yang Chu and Mo Ti. Nevertheless, all the 
philosophers with their democratic theories were not able 
to arrest a brief experiment in imperialism, and for one 
generation, from about B.C. 250, we see the mighty 
fashioner of the Great Wall bending himself to the double 
task of rooting out from China the very memory of Con- 
fucian ideals and of welding together the contending prin- 
cipalities into an indissoluble unity. Shih Huang Ti’s 
dynasty perished with him, but that which followed, while 
reacting from the iconoclasm of the anti-Confucianists, car- 
ried out the great First Emperor’s dream of extended rule 
and pushed on the frontiers of China to regions no ruler 
had hitherto known. The story of the Han dynasty and 
of those great Wardens of the Marches who reared the 
dragon flag of China front to front with the eagles of Rome 
on the one frontier which divided the Empire of the Pacific 
from that of the Atlantic is one of thrilling historical and 
political interest. No one will ever quite understand the 
significance of the Russian Convention with Mongolia in 
1912 who has not appreciated what the great Chinese gen- 
erals accomplished two thousand years ago. 

Then there rise before us four centuries of anarchy, which 
have become for us centuries of romance, and we scarcely 
need the Story of the Three Kingdoms by China’s Sir Walter 
Scott to make us feel the fascination of this rude yet 
chivalrous time. At the beginning of the Seventh Century 
A.D., when from Japan to the Atlantic coast new nations 
were rising into manhood; when on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire in the west a modern Europe was slowly taking 
shape, and on the ruins of the Byzantine Empire and of 
Sassanian Persia the Khalifate was establishing itself; when 
the Kojiki and Nihong: in Japan were telling of a new power 
rising from the mists of the eastern archipelago—rises into 
view the glorious period of the T’angs, memorable alike for 
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its literature and its art, and above all, for the great religious 
movements which turned the China of the Seventh Century 
into the hospitable nursing mother of foreign religions, 
Magian, Manichean, Muhammadan, and Christian. Once 
again we have a period of anarchy and misrule, and this 
in A.D. 960 gives place to the Sungs with their philosophers 
and political economists striving to hold back from ruin 
a land already to a large extent under the heel of the 
Tatar. 

A mist of blood passes before the eyes through which 
sweeps westward with flashing sword the terrible form of 
Jenghiz Khan. When the storm had passed we see rising 
out of the ruins ‘the throne of the Mongol, The fair city 
of Cambalue gleams like Camelot from afar and through 
the magic spectacles of Marco Polo we catch a glimpse of 
Kublai Khan. We see him “with ten thousand falconers 
and some five hundred gerfalcons, besides peregrines, sakers 
and other hawks in great numbers; and goshawks also to 
fly at the waterfowl. The Emperor himself is carried upon 
four elephants in a fine chamber made of timber, lined 
inside with plates of beaten gold, and outside with lions’ 
skins.” 

A century more and the Mongol rule has passed to the 
limbo to which it had itself consigned the Sungs. Out of 
the factions of the mid-fourteenth century rises the figure 
of the “Beggar King,” achieving empire almost without 
knowing whither his stars were leading him, and so found- 
ing the famous dynasty of the Mings._ 

Now at last our vision is almost finished. The Ming 
dynasty has, like its predecessors, sunk into the mire of 
contempt. Disintegration is due to causes within as well 
as without. Among these not the least was the growth of 
eunuch influence. It was a perennial source of weakness 
and failure. “Eunuchs,” says a modern work, “have always 
tried to engage their sovereign’s attention in ignoble pur- 
suits, so that they might freely pursue their ambitious 
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designs.” 1 The great Empress Dowager of the later Man- 
chus said on her deathbed: “Be careful not. to allow eunuchs 
to meddle in government matters. The Ming dynasty was 
brought to ruin by eunuchs and its fate should be a warning 
to my people.” 

While the Mings are falling before rebellion the Manchus 
are thundering at the northern portals, but they do not 
enter the capital till invited to suppress the victorious rebel. 
The last Ming Emperor stands in the temple close to the 
city gates to learn his fate. The fortune-telling sticks are 
in the vessel in his hand. If a long stick is shaken out he 
will go forth to meet the insurgents; if a medium sized 
stick falls he will await Li in his palace; if a short stick 
fall he will know the worst. Then the lots were cast and 
the short stick fell to the ground. The Emperor “with a 
mingled cry of rage and despair, dashed the slip on the 
ground, exclaiming, ‘May this temple built by my ancestors 
evermore be accursed! Henceforward may every suppliant 
be denied what he entreats, as I have been! Those that 
came in sorrow, may their sorrow be doubled; in happiness, 
may that happiness be changed to misery; in hope, may 
they meet despair; in health, sickness; in the pride of life 
and strength, death! I, Ts’ung Ch’eng, the last of the 
Mings, curse it.’ ” 

So he went back to the palace and arranged for the death 
of himself and family. Next day, strangled with his own 
girdle, he hung from a tree on Mei Shan (‘Coal Hill’) in 
the Palace gardens at Peking. 

When the news reached the commander-in-chief of the 
Chinese army, he made the compromise which let-in- the 
Manchus to the heritage of the sons of Han. 


* See Backhouse and Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FIRST MANCHU EMPEROR (1644-1661) 


Much more is popularly known of this period in Europe 
and America, than of the preceding dynasties. This is nat- 
‘ural both on account. of its nearness to our 
own time and because of the necessarily closer 
relations established during this epoch with 
the nations of the West. Nevertheless, the history of the 
Manchu dynasty, like the history of China generally, has 
been so far written for the most part from the foreign stand- 
point and might often be more justly entitled a history of 
the foreign relations of China during the Manchu period. 
This has come about from two rather obvious reasons._ First, 
those who have written have been mainly interested in the 
questions which concern China’s contact with the outside 
world. Secondly, the Chinese have followed the custom of 
deferring the publication of the memoirs of a dynasty until 
the dynasty has run its course. On a recent visit to Peking 
the writer of this paragraph was shown the room in the 
Forbidden City where scholars are now at work collecting 
materials for the history of the Manchus in China. Hence, 
until this is published, we have considerably less to rely 
upon from native sources than in the case of the older 
dynasties. 

The Chin Tatars, or Manchus, have already been de- 
scribed as a a ‘branch of the great Tatar family which had its 
original home on the banks of the Sungari 
river. They make their first appearance upon The Manchus 
the field of history in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, when they followed the Khitan Tatars into the 


northern part of China. The Khitans had adopted the 
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name Liao (‘Iron’), as the title of their dynasty—a name 
which still survives in the Liaotung Peninsula, wrested by 
them from the Chinese. On their heels came the ancestors 
of the Manchus, first known as Nuchih, and with a fling 
at their rivals, the Chin (‘Gold’) Tatars. “Iron,” said they, 
“rusts; gold keeps its color.” A century later, as we have 
seen, the Chin Tatars were overwhelmed by the power of 
Jenghiz Khan, and pass out of sight until the Sixteenth 
Century. The name Manchu, under which they reappear, 
means “Pure,” and is said to have been given to the tribe 
quite early by the miraculously born Aisin Gioro, who first 
consolidated the clan and established its capital at Otoli. 
The most potent instrument in the strengthening of the 
Manchu power to the extent of its becoming a menace to the 
empire of the Mings was\ Nurhachu} of whom 

Nurhachu it has been said: “Revenge made him a sol- 
dier, his abilities a general, the stupidity of 

his opponents a conqueror, and wisdom a ruler and founder 
of a dynasty.” Born in 1559, he early aspired to become 
a second Jenghiz Khan, and by 1582 had succeeded in con- 
quering the whole of the Liaotung Peninsula. From that 
moment onwards he cast envious eyes upon the patrimony 
of the Mings to the south, and contact with the Chinese 
seemed inevitably to create the atmosphere of conflict. 
Feeling became more and more embittered as the years 
passed, and Nurhachu had not long to wait for some excuse 
for intervention. So he issued the famous document, known 
as the “Seven Hates,” in which he put the responsibility 
for war upon the Chinese. The document was solemnly 
burned by the Manchu in order that he might put it on 
record with the ancestors; then he assumed the name T’ien 
Ming, showing unmistakably-his intention to claim the 
Empire of China and marched for the frontier. Success 
was prevented only by Nurhachu’s death in 1627. But 
the plans of conquest were only postponed, and it is to be 
noted that Nurhachu’s heir had been early instructed in 
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the language, manners, and customs of China, that he might 
be under no disadvantage when the time camic to rule. 

Hostile, however, as were the intentions of the Manchus, 
it is important to remember that, as on the earlier occasion 
under the Sungs, the actual occupation of 
China by the Manchus came about as the The conquest 
result of an invitation extended by the Chi- 
nese themselves. Many years after, the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi was able to say in his last will and testament: “Of al] 
the dynasties which have succeeded up to the present, there 
is none which has acquired the Empire with so much right 
and justice as mine.” The facts which give some color to 
this claim have already been recited. They may be briefly 
restated. On the death of Nurhachu the campaign of the 
Manchus was at once followed up by his son, who is known 
to us as T’ai Tsung. The north was ravaged and Peking, 
where the Ming Emperor was living amid a horde of 
eunuchs and effeminate literati, was threatened. ~Only a 
large Chinese army arriving opportunely, prevented the 
capture of the capital.. T’ai Tsung retreated, but the rebels 
under Li Tzu-ch’éng made a rapid advance and the taking 
of Peking and suicide of the last Ming Emperor came about. 
as already described. Li proclaimed himself the first Em- 
peror of the Ta Shun (‘Great Obedient’) dynasty, and the 
whole country seemed to lie at his mercy. 

But now appears on the scene the famous general who by 
some has been esteemed the chief of patriots and by others 
regarded as the most despicable of traitors. 

Some modern writers have been willing Wu San-kwei 
enough to acknowledge his ability as soldier, 

statesman, and scholar, while adding, “of his principles and 
patriotism the less said the better.” While willing to give 
General Wu credit for patriotic motives in the main, we 
think it certain that his action was very largely determined 
hy his personal animosity against Li, first for the detention 
of his favorite concubine, Yuan-yuan, and secondly for the 
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murder of his father. When Wu heard of the taking of 
Peking and the death of the last Ming Emperor, it was at 
once clear to him that the calling in of the Manchu was 
less objectionable than the recognition of “Prince Harrier,” 
as Li was called. Li, on his own part, recognized the danger 
and advanced against Wu to Shanhaikuan, the terminus 
of the Great Wall. Here a tremendous battle took place . 
on May 26, 1644. The rebel army seemed to be having 
the best of it, when suddenly the arrival of a force under 
the Manchu Regent altered the situation. With twenty 
thousand Manchu horsemen, their horses armed with iron 
breastplates, swooping down the hill, it was not long before 
the issue was decided. Li fled, after taking time to loot 
the palace treasures of Peking. His army rapidly melted 
away by desertion, and it is probable that the would-be 
Emperor of the Ta Shun dynasty perished miserably in 
Shensi, possibly by suicide. Wu, thinking only of revenge 
and of regaining his beloved lady, pursued Li to the west, 
leaving Peking and the throne an abandoned treasure for 
the Manchus. The first Chinese to accept Manchu rule 
were the merchant guilds of Peking. Tired of the long 
civil disturbance, for the sake of trade, they were willing 
to give allegiance in return for security and favorable tax 
regulations. Occasionally, as in this instance, the great 
place of the guilds in Chinese affairs comes to light in the 
chronicles of kings. 

The Manchu leader, T’ai Tsung, had died after pro- 
claiming the name of the new dynasty as Ta Ch’ing (‘Great 
Pure’), and it was left to the Regent, Ama Wang, or 
Durgan, to take victorious possession of Peking. Wu San- 
kwei had already accepted the shaving of the head (one 
lock excepted) as a sign of allegiance, and the people were 
compelled to follow suit. It should be remembered that 
this act of submission consisted, not in the wearing of the 
queue, but in the shaving of the front of the head, that is, 
in the sacrifice of the hair, which the Chinese wore long. 
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The Manchus were now, very literally, in the saddle, so 
far as the north is concerned. 

“The death of T’ai Tsung led to the immediate proclama- 
tion of his six-year-old son under the style and title of Shun 
Chih, and on October 30, 1644, the young 
prince arrived at Peking to enter upon the 
inheritance of the Mings as the first actual 
sovereign of the Ta Ch’ing dynasty.. Mukden, which had 
been chosen by Nurhachu as his capital in 1625, was now 
abandoned in favor of Peking, and is to-day interesting 
mainly for the palace and tomb of T’ai Tsung which every 
traveler beholds with wonder at their impressive beauty 
and with sadness at the manifest evidence of neglect. 

But though Shun Chih was on the throne, for the greater 
part of the successful achievements of the earlier part of 
his reign the credit must go to the Emperor’s uncle, the 
_ Regent, Ama Wang. His was the comprehensive intelli- 
“gence and the strong arm which grasped and suppressed 
most of the dangerous outbreaks of rebellion, and when 
he died while on a hunting expedition in 1651, the conquest 
had been to a large extent assured. Shun Chih showed 
less than gratitude. A royal funeral was, indeed, cele- 
brated and posthumous honors awarded, but a few months 
later the tongue of slander suggested to Shun Chih that 
the great Regent had been contemplating rebellion. There- 
upon, as one story has it, the Emperor degraded his uncle’s 
memory, destroyed his tomb and even mutilated the dead 
body. It is pleasanter to believe another account which 
states that the Emperor, though accepting the truth of the 
charges, refused to proceed further in the matter. 

The Manchus were in the early stages of culture when 
they entered China. | After using for a while the Mongol 
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Syriac, they had shortly before received a 
script of their own, derived from the same source. Some 
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Chinese literature had quite recently been translated for 
them into their own tongue. On entering China they were 
quite ready to adopt most of the Chinese customs and in- 
stitutions, though refusing to permit intermarriage.. The 
Manchu women were, on the whole, freer than the Chinese 
and never accepted the cruel fashion of foot-binding. The 
men also were, as a rule, stronger and more athletic. 

There can be little doubt but that, as soon as the horrors 
of the conquest were things of the past, the Manchus desired 
to govern China as much after her own laws as possible and 
in a conciliatory manner. The evils of eunuch rule were 
to a large extent minimized, and, in the establishment of 
the Grand Council, Chinese as well as Manchu members 
were included. All the Boards were reorganized with the 
presidency and vice presidency duplicated so as to give 
equal place to Chinese and Manchus. The Manchus sup- 
ported the mandarinate as had no other foreign dynasty. 

With the assistance of the Jesuits the whole Empire was 
mapped out, and it was in 1654 that Father Martini pub- 
lished his Atlas Sinensis. Descriptions of the time show a 
remarkable degree of organization for the accommodation 
of officials on the public roads. An itinerary was printed, 
lodging places everywhere provided, and runners went a 
day ahead to make all necessary preparations. The land 
was now divided into the present eighteen provinces, in- 
stead of the fifteen which had existed under the Mings. 
By the end of Shun Chih’s reign it is estimated that China 
contained nearly fifteen million families, or approximately 
eighty-nine million individuals. 

At the time when Shun Chih began his reign at Peking 
the Manchus were in possession of but four provinces in _ 

the north, and here the consolidation of the — 
Progress of : 3 
theconquest government proceeded rapidly. This was 

largely because of the way in which the con- 
querors won over the guilds and gentry and used them as 
intermediaries between the old and new officials. 
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But in the south conditions were entirely different. There 
the situation was not unlike that in England after the 
death of Harold at the Battle of Hastings. The feeling for 
the Mings was still strong and there were plenty of com- 
petent soldiers to organize resistance, provided it were 
possible to agree upon the support of one or another claim- 
ant to the throne. There were, too, many Portuguese from 
Macao ready to serve as mercenaries, with supplies of artil- 
lery, provided distrust of the foreigner could be subordinated 
for a while to loyalty to the dynasty. 

Unfortunately, there was no heir around whom all were 
willing to rally, or one who showed any really imperial 
qualities. Fu Wang, the grandson of the Ming Emperor, 
Wan Li, was the candidate first put forward, but this prince 
was much more interested in the pursuits of pleasure than 
in undergoing the hardships of a soldier’s life. On one 
occasion he was seen to sigh, and to the inquiry why he 
sighed, he responded, “I am sighing to think it is impossible 
nowadays to find a first-rate actor.” 

The hero of the emergency is a famous scholar-soldier, 
General Shih K’o-fa, who had refused to accept the Regent’s 
claim that he had entered China only to avenge the Em- 
peror’s death upon the rebels. Shih K’o-fa made a splendid 
defense of Yangchou, which he might, indeed, have saved 
had he been willing to open the canals and flood the Man- 
chu camp. But he said: “The Chinese will lose more 
than the Manchus; better sacrifice the dynasty than the 
people.” So the city was taken and sacked, a hideous 
massacre following for many days. The Journal of a Citi- 
zen of Yangchou has been translated and gives a most har- 
rowing picture from the pen of an eyewitness of the 
butchery which went on until, as the writer tells us, ten or 
even a hundred Chinamen, meeting a single Manchu sol- 
dier, prostrated themselves and bent their heads for the 
sword without daring to flee. “If there are any,” says Wang, 
in concluding one of the most terrible narratives ever writ- 
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ten, “who, born in a period of peace and enjoying a tranquil 
life, have not in themselves wisdom enough to govern them- 
selves aright, let him find in this narrative of events a 
lesson and a warning.” ? 

The gallant Shih K’o-fa died, probably by his own hand, 
in the fall of Yangchou, but Fu Wang, drunk, fled to Wuhu, 
where he was turned over to the Manchus by one of his own 
generals. He was then taken to Nanking and there put 
to death. 

Other claimants were put forward in rapid succession. 
Ch’ang Wang reigned three days at Hangchow and then 
submitted to the Manchus. T’ang Wang held out for quite 
a while in the province of Fukien, with the help of the 
pirates, but eventually was forced to submit and was put 
to death. 

The last candidate for a hopeless throne was Kwei Wang, 
who at first obtained some success in the two provinces of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, but was in course of time forced 
into Burmese territory and there hunted down by Wu San- 
kwei. It is impossible not to feel indignant at the remorse- 
less way in which Wu~pursued to a cruel death the last 
representative of the dynasty to which he himself had 
sworn allegiance. With Kwei Wang the hope of the Jesuits 
to see a Christian sovereign on the throne of China perished. 
The unhappy prince died by his own hand, together with 
his son Constantine, a lad of twelve, while his wife and 
mother, Anne and Helena, were kept prisoners in Yunnan- 
fu until their death. 

The record of all the movements in the way of resistance 
and rebellion which marked the reign of Shun Chih would 

prove as long and tedious as it is bloody. 
The pirates Briefly it may be said that, so far as the south 
is concerned, rebellion outlasted the reign by 
many years. Indeed, in some respects no submission was — 
ever made. For example, a proverb persisted to the effect 
* Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking, Chap. VII. 
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that “Alive, we do not submit to the Ch’ing; dead, we 
do not submit to the Ch’ing.” It is illustrated by the cus- 
tom of clothing every Chinese baby with garments whose 
fashion is that of the Ming, and laying out the dead in 
similar attire. 

But out of the numerous efforts to stay the conquering 
course of the Manchu one must be singled out, since it 
brings before us the romantic personalities of the two great 
‘pirate ‘chiefs, Ching Chih-lung and his son, Ching Ch’ing- 
kung. The latter is better known as Koxinga, a corruption 
by the Portuguese of the title Kuo-hsing-ya (‘Possessor of 
a Royal Surname’), given in recognition of the bestowal 
upon him of the surname Chu by the Ming prince T’ang 
Wang. The father was a native of the province of Fukien, 
but had lived many years in a Japanese settlement in For- 
mosa (Taiwan) where the son was born of a Japanese 
mother. The elder Ching had developed from an ordinary 
freebooter into a powerful opponent of Manchu supremacy 
in an element to which they were entirely unused. Hence 
the conquerors had more difficulty with him and his ap- 
parently omnipresent fleet than with all the land forces of 
China. On the collapse of T’ang Wang the father sub- 
mitted and was kept in honorable confinement at Peking, 
with the style and title of Hai-sheng-kung (‘Sea-quelling 
Duke’), a title handed down to his descendants. But 
Koxinga refused all submission and, at the time, all titles. 
He soon became to the Manchu what Hereward the Wake 
was to the Norman Conqueror. On one occasion four thou- 
sand Manchus were made prisoners after a naval battle 
and liberated with their noses and ears cut off. The shamed 
and indignant Emperor at once ordered them slain. _The 
terror of Koxinga became at length so great that the people 
of six provinces were ordered to retire three leagues inland 
under pain of death, after destroying all their property, in 
order to leave to the pirates nothing but a desert shore. 
The effect. was felt as painfully by the peaceful inhabitants 
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as by the pirates, for many thousands who had hitherto 
got their living by fishing were now ruined. Koxinga failed 
in one or more attempts to capture Nanking and then 
turned his attention to the island of Formosa. Here the 
Dutch had succeeded the Portuguese in 1624 and to drive 
these out was Koxinga’s plan. It took, however, a long 
siege of Fort Zealandia before this object was attained and 
sovereignty achieved over the principality. Large colonies 
of Chinese came thenceforth from Fukien to Formosa 
which remained an appanage in the family of Koxinga for 
some twenty-eight years. The pirate’s activities brought 
about his father’s execution in Peking, just a year after the 
first Manchu Emperor’s death. One year later Koxinga 
died in an epileptic fit. 

The entry of the Jesuits into China under the Mings 
has already been recorded. Matteo Ricci had come as 
The Jesuits early as 1601 and had lived without undue 
andmodern _— friction among the Chinese until his death 
eee in 1610. His place was filled by Longobardi 
and others who brought to their task unusual scientific 
knowledge as well as evangelistic zeal. In a very brief time 
we find produced over three hundred treatises on various 
branches of Western learning. The most commanding fig- 
ure among the new members of the order was a German, 
the famous Adam Schaal ? who, arriving in 1628, survived 
the dynasty and lived on into the reign of Kang Hsi. The 
quarrels between Jesuits and Dominicans were even at this 
time making the position of the missionaries precarious, 
but the splendid services rendered to Chinese science made 
Adam Schaal a favorite at court, though the jealousy of 
the literati of the missionaries was as much on scientific 
grounds as for religious reasons. Schaal brought about the 
reform of the calendar and, in addition, made many con- 
verts to the Christian faith. When Shun Chih died the 


* The life of Adam Schaal is given by Rémusat in his Mélanges Asia- 
ttques, Vol. II, p. 217. 
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Jesuit suffered not a little from the dislike of the new 
regents and was cast into prison. He died eventually, after 
much grief and suffering, on August 16, 1669, after thirty- 
seven years of fruitful labor in the service of religion and 
of China. 

The arrival of Europeans had, even before the end of 
the Ming dynasty, begun to exercise a disturbing influence 
on the course of Chinese history. With the 
accession of the Manchus, the Portuguesa Foreign 
had now been in touch with China for just a ieee 
century. Their influence, however, was on the decline, 
though they still held possession of Macao. The Dutch 
had first appeared in the attack on Macao and the occu- 
pation of the Pescadores in 1622. The Chinese met the 
situation thus created with the shrewd suggestion that the 
newcomers should take Formosa rather than the Pesca- 
dores, and the hint had been, as we have seen, accepted. 
Formosa remained Dutch till Koxinga expelled the in- 
truders and made the island his own. But the pushing 
Hollanders were very desirous to send an embassy to 
Peking. In Canton one of these was brought to nought in 
1653 by the alertness of their Portuguese rivals. Two years 
later, an embassy succeeded in getting to Peking, but the 
interesting account which has come down to us from the 
pen of Niewhof details for us some most astonishing servili- 
ties which were exacted of the accommodating ambassadors 
as the penalty of their success. However, by this com- 
placency the Dutchmen secured the privilege of sending an 
embassy once in eight years and of employing four ships 
in the Chinese trade. There were to be only a hundred men 
in a company and only twenty were permitted to proceed to 
court. 

Russian efforts were still more persistent and were aided 
by a certain affinity to the Oriental which characterized 
the Russian, and also by the opening up of territories in the 
north through the removal of the Manchu southward. The 
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eastward movement of Russia dates from the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century when two Cossacks attempted to see the 
Dragon face but were repelled because they had brought no 
presents. In 1581 the adventurer Yermak, with. a price 
upon his head, commenced his march eastward from the 
Urals, incidentally giving to a vast territory the name 
Siberia, from the city of Sibir which he conquered on the 
way. Along the path blazed by the Cossack others speedily 
followed. In 1619 Evashto Pettlin arrived at Peking but 
he too brought no gifts for the Emperor and accordingly 
failed to obtain audience, though he got a letter which no 
one in Moscow at the time was learned enough to decipher. 
After 1640 came the famous Khabaroff, who has left his 
name in the city Khabarovsk and his renown over all the 
valley of the Amur. In 1653 the Czar Alexis sent Baikoff 
who, however, was too proud to kotow before Shun Chih 
and was thereupon dismissed. Other expeditions followed, 
extending into the next reign, namely, in 1658, 1672 and 
1677. The ultimate result was the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 
1689 to which reference will be made in the next chapter. 

English influence was of little account in the reign of 
Shun Chih, though it is interesting to remember that tea 
was introduced to the English people during this reign, 
namely, in 1660. The visit of Captain Weddell to Canton 
in 1635 has already been alluded to. The arrival of an- 
other power was naturally viewed by the Portuguese with 
something more than coldness and there was little encour- 
agement for British enterprise from any other quarter till 
after the close of the reign. 

Under the head of foreign affairs we may with some rea- 
son reckon the visit to Peking of the Grand Lama of Tibet, 
since Tibet had not yet become a part of the Chinese Em- 
pire. On the arrival of this august personage at the capital 
Shun Chih conferred on him the title of “Dalai Lama” 
which has since been borne continuously by the ecclesiastical 
heads of Lamaism. The term had indeed been used by the 
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Mongol Khans for the Tibetan ruler as early as 1576, but 
the confirmation of the title by Shun Chih made its au- 
thority complete. 

The end of the first Manchu Emperor has been the sub- 
ject of not a little dispute. One prosaic account assigns 
‘smallpox as the not unlikely cause. Another 
quite circumstantial narrative ascribes the im- Shen 
perial decease to grief over the death of a 
favorite wife. This wife had been the spouse of a young 
Manchu whom the Emperor summoned to court and, with 
malice prepense, boxed his ears. Of course the insulted 
subject could not with honor survive the indignity and, 
on his suicide, which had been foreseen, Shun Chih at once 
married the widow. When she died the grief-stricken Em- 
peror was with difficulty prevented from slaying himself. 
He had thirty women immolated, according to the old 
fashion, at her tomb and preserved the body, reduced to 
ashes, in a silver urn. Then he shaved his head and went, 
like a madman, from pagoda to pagoda till death ensued. 
After selecting his heir, the boy destined to bear the great 
and glorious name of K’ang Hsi, Shun Chih exclaimed: “TI 
shall soon depart to rejoin my ancestors.” Then he expired 
at the age of twenty-four after a reign of eighteen years. 

Still another account of the Emperor’s end, derived from 
the gossip of the eunuchs, is given in Bland and Backhouse’s 
Annals of the Court of Peking. Here it is stated that Shun 
Chih, who was an illegitimate child, instead of dying in 
1661, abdicated and retired to a Buddhist monastery. In 
a temple fourteen miles from Peking a mummy statue was 
shown whose features were strikingly like those of Shun 
Chih. The emperor’s devotion to Buddhism was well known 
and one writer says: “He threw away the Empire as one 
casts away a worn-out shoe; he rejected the sovereignty 
thrust upon him in his incarnation and, following the ex- 
ample of the Lord Buddha, prepared to seek the mystic 
solitudes.” 
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An interesting refutation of this picturesque story is con- 
tributed by Mr. R. F. Johnston to the New China Review 
(April, 1920) in which the writer makes it clear that the 
statue in question is an image and not a mummy, that it 
resembles no authentic portrait of Shun Chih, and that it is 
in fact an image of a certain monk who lived and died in 
the monastery. Nevertheless, Mr. Johnston is willing to 
admit that, without abdicating or turning monk, Shun Chih 
would have perfectly agreed with the words of the unhappy 
Richard II in the tragedy: 


Ill give my jewels for a set of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage; 
My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 
My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood; 
My scepter for a palmer’s walking staff, 
My subjects for a pair of carved saints; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave. 


So passes Shun Chih from the stage of history. The four 
appointed Regents at once repaired to the ancestral hall — 
and vowed before the shades of the dead to be true to the 
trust imposed upon them. % 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REIGN OF K’ANG HSI (1661-1722) 


Shun Chih was succeeded by his third son who took the 
name of K’ang Hsi (‘Unalterable Peace’) and inaugurated, 
if not a period of peace, at any rate one of 
the longest and most prosperous reigns in all ene 
the annals of China. The reign completed a 
full Chinese cycle of sixty years and was for fifty-four years 
contemporary with that of Louis XIV—a fact of which the 
French Jesuits have not been slow to remind us. It was 
also for nearly half a century coincident with the reign of 
the great Mogul of India, Aurungzib. 

For the first six years of this long period K’ang Hsi was 
under the control of four somewhat reactionary regents, 
but, on the death of one of them, the Emperor, now four- 
teen years old, determined to assume for himself the reins 
of government. He began with characteristic vigor to purge 
the court of the unwholesome influence of the palace 
eunuchs. Four thousand of these pestilent parasites were 
expelled and their employment strictly prohibited for the 
future—a prohibition, alas, but slackly enforced. The Em- 
peror then ordered the laws of the Empire to be engraved 
on iron tablets of a thousand pounds’ weight and prepared 
to rule as well as to reign. 

-K’ang Hsi is described in the following terms: 


Fairly tall and well proportioned, he loved all manly exercises 
and devoted three months annually to hunting. Large bright 
eyes lighted up his face, which was pitted with smallpox. Con- 
temporary observers vie in praising his wit, understanding, and 
liberality of mind. I. ~‘atigable in government, he kept a care- 
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ful watch on his Ministers, his love for the people leading him to 
prefer economy to taxation. He was personally frugal, yet on 
public works he would lavish large sums.* 


The final steps in the pacification of China belong to this 
reign, such as the suppression of the piratical raids of 
The rebellion 0Xinga and his son, but at one time it 
of Wu San- seemed very much as though the whole work 
ee of conquest would have to be done all over 
again through the uprising under Wu San-kwei, the general 
who had been the immediate instrument for the admission 
of the Manchus into China. Shortly before 1674 the Em- 
peror began to be suspicious of the too great powers wielded 
by the three Chinese viceroys, Wu San-kwei, who had been 
made “Pacificator of the West,’ Keng Ching-chung, in the 
eastern provinces, and Chang Chih-hsin, in the south. _The 
steps taken to restrict the independence of these officials 
formed the immediate cause of the rebellion which is gen- 
erally known as the “War of the Second Three Princes.” 
Of these Wu San-kwei was by far the most important and 
in his case the suspicion was the more natural since he had 
long been regarded as an almost independent ruler in Yun- 
nan. When an invitation, sent as a test, came from K’ang 
Hsi to pay a visit to Peking, Wu had on his own part cause 
for suspicion, especially as his son, who was then residing at 
the capital, advised against compliance. The only alterna- 
tive to obedience, however, was rebellion. “I will go to 
Peking,” he declared, “if they persist, but it will be at the 
head of eighty thousand men.” So the breach came and 
each side made preparations for war. Wu San-kwei at once 
ordered the death of the governor of Yunnan, proclaimed 
the new Chou dynasty, and declared himself generalissimo 
of the Chinese forces. Meanwhile, his partisans in Peking, 
formed a plot to blow up the whole Manchu court at the. 
New Year festival, a conspiracy discovered just in time. 


*Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 385. 
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through the treason of a slave. All hope of reconciliation 
was-now-at-an-end: ~The outlook for the Manchus at first 
seemed particularly black. Four provinces at once declared 
for Wu and the whole of the southwest was seething with 
disaffection. There was, moreover, a strong disposition on 
the part of the Mongols of Tatary, under a leader who was 
reputed to be descended from Jenghiz Khan, to make com- 
mon cause with the Chinese. To add to K’ang Hsi’s 
troubles, a great earthquake and fire desolated Peking and 
destroyed the Imperial Palace. Nevertheless, the young 
Emperor faced the all but desperate situation with char- 
acteristic coolness and courage. The Manchu garrisons 
held their own and gradually Wu San-kwei was forced into 
a position where defeat was seen to be inevitable. The 
struggle lasted four years, during which time the Manchus 
were to a certain extent assisted by the new artillery which. 
had been manufactured under the instruction of the Jesuits. 
Death came to the great rebel opportunely in 1678, just 
when he was at the end of his resources. Then he who had 
never known defeat through fifty years of strenuous war- 
fare yielded to a stronger foe than K’ang Hsi. The Em- 
peror celebrated the event by the writing of a poem, and 
we should prefer to think his thankfulness ended there. 
But it was deemed necessary by the victor to make an 
example of the vanquished even though the grave had 
claimed him. Wu San-kwei’s bones were divided and sent 
into all the provinces in order that they might be hung 
from a gallows and treated with contumely by the populace. 
Conflicting, however, with this statement as to the desecra- 
tion of the bones is the belief of the Yunnanese that the 
body reposes in a silver coffin hanging from the ceiling 
of a secret chamber in the palace of the Viceroy. There 
was a prevalent superstition that on the day this coffin fell 
the Manchu domination would come to an end. 

Ww’ u’s grandson continued an unavailing struggle for sev- 
eral years, but was forced to commit suicide in 1681. A 
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year before this the two princes who had shared in the 
rebellion were captured and met their death. So the Man- 
chu emerged from a great conflict mightier than ever. 

The pacification of China being at length achieved, we 
are reminded of several points of Manchu administration 
which it is well to keep in mind throughout 
the history of the dynasty. One is with re- 
gard to the extension of slavery. Slavery had, 
of course, existed in China long prior to the time of the 
Manchus, but the great disorder of the present and the mis- 
erable condition of the conquered populace led to a con- 
siderable multiplication of slaves. Some were volunteers 
who had submitted themselves to the invaders out of 
despair of living again an independent existence. A second 
class consisted of prisoners of war, who were regarded as 
the property of their captors. A third class was made up 
of those who as children had been sold by fathers and 
mothers no longer able to support them. 

A second point to notice is the creation of homesteads for 
Manchus by the seizure of all lands found to be “without 
owners.” This was frequently but an excuse for the seques- 
tration of Chinese property, and it is fair to say that an 
attempt was made in the eighth year of Shun Chih to 
remedy the most obvious of grievances. But, under the 
homesteading plan, much desirable land was alienated from 
the original Chinese owners. 

A third point is the pension system, which was first of 
all devised in order to set free the Manchu bannermen for 
the profession of arms. But it really resulted in the creation 
of a vast horde of idlers whose influence was mischievous 
upon both conqueror and conquered. 

In many important matters, such as the conduct of the 
literary examinations, the paying of the proper honors to 
Confucius, the promulgating of codes of law, and the ad- 
ministration of the provinces, the Manchus were content to 
follow the older Chinese precedents. 


Manchu ad- 
ministration 
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The guardians of the young Emperor were from the first 
ill-disposed towards the foreign missionaries, as much for 
scientific as for religious reasons. They re- 
garded with extreme jealousy the disposition The Jesuits 
of the Emperor to trust (not unnaturally) the 
superior ability of the foreigners in the matter of calendar- 
making and astronomical science. Adam Schaal, as we 
have seen, was for this reason thrown into prison and con- 
demned to death by slicing (ling-shth). Fortunately the 
cruel sentence was canceled before it was too late, but the 
venerable priest died of his sufferings in prison. Others 
had a similar fate, and the Dutch Jesuit, Verbiest, who had 
been appointed to the Astronomical Board, had to remain in 
prison until the Emperor took up personally the reins of 
government. Louis XIV recognized the honor which K’ang 
Hsi had conferred upon the Jesuit scientist by the gift of 
an azimuth and celestial globe which had been made for 
the Emperor’s use. The astronomical instruments which 
until 1900 were prominent objects of interest on the city 
walls of Peking consisted of a sphere, astrolabe, level, com- 
pass, and sundial! which go back to Mongol times; a zodiacal 
sphere, equinoctial sphere, azimuth, quadrant, sextant, and 
celestial sphere made by Verbiest; two instruments cast 
by the Chinese themselves; in addition to the gifts of the 
French king. It is a matter of historical interest that six 
of these instruments were carried away by the Germans 
after the suppression of the Boxers, but restored in 1922 
in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The Emperor was certainly not ungrateful for the 
scientific assistance given by the Jesuits, and was par- 
ticularly proud of Verbiest’s work, The Perpetual As- 
tronomy of the Emperor K’ang Hsi. Other Jesuits, Bou- 
vet, Régis, Jarboux, Fridelli, Cardoso, de Tartré, de Mailla, 
and Bonjour rendered inestimable service through their 
cartography of the provinces. The maps printed in the 
great work of du Halde were not only useful to the Empire 
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but formed the first introduction to modern Europe of some 
knowledge of things Chinese. The advanced position at- 
tained by France in Sinology to-day is largely due to the 
interest created in France by the work of the early Jesuit 
fathers. In this respect Colbert’s statesmanship and the 
foresight of the French Academy of Sciences were amply 
rewarded. 

K’ang Hsi was by no means indifferent to the religious 
side of the situation and might have been still more sym- 
pathetically affected had it not been for the unfortunate 
differences between the missionaries themselves. _In China, 
as in Japan, the work of the Jesuits had been followed up 
by other orders, such as the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
and these had differed more than a little in matters of 
policy if not in matters of doctrine. These differences were 
accentuated by the arrival of Bishop Maigrot, whose igno- 
rance of Chinese excited the contempt of K’ang Hsi, and 
whose opposition to the work of the earlier missionaries 
was open and illiberal. The appointment of a Papal Legate 
added fuel to the fire and K’ang Hsi found himself under 
the necessity of banishing De Tournon, the aforesaid legate, 
to Macao. .The question of ancestor worship was one chief 
cause of controversy, the Jesuits regarding it as not wholly 
irreconcilable with Christianity, the Dominicans insisting 
on its absolute discontinuance. Another question was with 
respect to the term to be used as an equivalent for “God,” 
and incredible bitterness was aroused by what one would 
have supposed a matter to be critically and dispassionately 
considered. We have an echo of this situation in the words 
of the good Pope in Browning’s The Ring and the Book: 


Five years since in the Province of To kien,? 
Which is in China, as some people know, 
Maigrot, my Vicar-Apostolic there, 
Having a great qualm, issues a decree. 


? Browning’s mistake for Fukien (Fo-kien). 
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Alack, the converts use as God’s name, not 

Tien-chu but plain Tien or else mere Shang-ti, 

As Jesuits please to fancy politic, 

While say Dominicans, it calls down fire— 

For Tien means Heaven, and Shang-ti, supreme prince, 
While Tien-chu means the lord of heaven. 


K’ang Hsi was scandalized, not only by the quarrels which 
these controversies provoked among professors of the same 
faith, but perhaps even more by the fact that the Pope 
decided for one party, the Dominicans, while he had already 
decided for the Jesuits. Such an interference with his 
supremacy, ecclesiastical and civil, boded ill, he thought, 
for the Empire, and from this time onward his attitude was 
more and more hostile. It should, however, be said that 
there was no lack of deliberateness in the matter and many 
meetings of the Council were held to give opportunity for 
discussion. ‘The emphasis, moreover, in the proscriptive 
edicts which followed was invariably on the political char- 
acter of the missionaries’ work, rather than on its religious 
aspect. “False and pernicious doctrine” they regarded it 
indeed, but it was with the fear of foreign political inter- 
ference in their hearts that they formed their estimate. 

In 1692, after twenty-two years of proscription, prejudice 
was so far allayed that a declaration, to which the Emperor 
gave the force of law, was published, reciting the advan- 
tages which missionary enterprise had brought to China 
and giving permission to the priests to remain. This 
tolerant attitude resulted in a large accession of converts; 
for example, in the three provinces of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
and Anhwei, a hundred churches were built and a hundred 
thousand persons received into the fold. But in 1717 a 
certain mandarin whose travels had made him only too 
well acquainted with the situation in Japan and the Philip- 
pines, solemnly warned the Emperor of the vaulting ambi- 
tion of the foreign propagandists. This led to a renewal 
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of the prohibition as to preaching as the sole available 
means for warding off mischievous complications. 

K’ang Hsi’s settlement of affairs in the south has already 
been described. By 1684 even Formosa, a perennial source 
of trouble, had been won from the grandson 
of the great pirate Koxinga. But in the mean- 
time a cloud was rising beyond the northern 
and western frontiers. For some time the advance of Rus- 
sia eastward had exercised a disquieting influence upon 
the tribes of Central Asia. From the day when the robber 
Cossack, Yermak, set out from Perm in charge of the ex- 
pedition organized by the Strogonoffs, there had been 
stealthy but ceaseless progress in the Russianization of 
Northern Asia. We have already mentioned some of the 
steps. In addition we shall recall the reaching of the 
Yenisei in 1620 and the founding of Tobolsk in 1630. Then 
a successful war with Tunguses and Buriats extended Rus- 
sian dominion as far as Lake Baikal. With headquarters 
now on the Lena, four thousand miles from Moscow, trade 
and conquest still pushed on together. Poyarkoff pushed 
into the valley of the Amur and the territory of the Man- 
chus at the very time the latter were busied with the con- 
quest of China. Presently, on the north bank of the Amur, 
rose the city of Albazin, destined for many a long day to 
be alternately razed to the ground and rebuilt. The new 
colonists alienated many of the natives by their overbear- 
ing manner, and in 1658 experienced a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Chinese, who carried back a number of captives 
to Peking. It is said that the descendants of these captives 
may still be distinguished by their un-Chinese features and 
that they live in the very section of the capital to which 
they were originally assigned. At last, in 1689, when both 
K’ang Hsi and the Cossacks were WEN ce rssnreE 
unprofitable war, came the signing of the(Treaty of Ner- 
chinsk,» already alluded to. This famous agreement secured 
peace between the two nations for a period of one hundred 


The advance 
of Russia 
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and sixty years. One of its provisions is as follows: ‘“Sub- 
“Jects of either nationality who pass the frontier for private 
business and commit crimes of violence to property and 
life are to be arrested and sent to the frontier to be handed 
over to the chief local authority of their own country to 
be punished.” ® 

There was no further extension of Russian influence in 
China during the reign of Wang Hsi.. Peter the Great sent 
an embassy under Ismailoff in 1719 which was graciously 
received, but a second expedition failed because it found 
K’ang Hsi on his deathbed and the anti-foreign ministers 
in control. Thus ended Peter’s dream of “tapping the 
wealth of China.” 

Among the tribes made restless by the Russian advance, 
perhaps deliberately by the emissaries of Khabaroff, were 
the Eleuths, a clan of Kalmucks whose leader, ; 
Galdan, seems to have dreamed, like others ee 
before and since, of repeating the conquests 
of Jenghiz Khan. He took it for granted-that alliance with 
Russia would furnish a good opportunity for breaking with 
China and must compel that country to recognize his in- 
dependence. The Emperor drew the sword reluctantly and 
after trying various means of conciliation; but he was 
determined to bring Galdan to his senses. In 1690 the war 
seemed at an end, with the pretended submission of the 
rebel and the following year the Emperor, accompanied 
by the Jesuit, Gerbillon, who was a good Mongolian Russian 
scholar, and fortunately Galdan’s ambitions revived and 

two fresh campaigns were rendered necessary, one in 1694 
and the other in 1697. On the second occasion an ulti- 
matum was despatched to the too audacious chieftain and 
a limit of seventy days assigned for submission. Before the 
expiration of this period, however, Galdan was released 
from his predicament by death. He is said to have poi- 


*E. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day. 
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soned himself. It must be added that the Eleuth chief 
showed in the conduct of his campaigns very little re- 
semblance to the great conqueror whom he desired to emu- 
late. A nephew, Tsi Wang, tried for a while to deserve 
better success, but a third Chinese force penetrated Mon- 
golia and K’ang Hsi had the good fortune to celebrate the 
complete subjugation of the Eleuths on the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his ascending the Dragon throne. 

No other trouble beyond the frontier vexed the reign of 
K’ang Hsi, with the exception of the dispute in Tibet be- 
tween the two factions of Lamas, known as the “Red Caps” 
and the “Yellow Caps.” The Red Caps represented the 
original converts to Buddhism in Tibet who held sway until 
the Fifteenth Century. In 1390 a reformation was inaugu- 
rated by Tsongkapa which resulted in the establishment of 
the Yellow Church, which had been patronized and sup- 
ported by the Mings. It was the expulsion of the Reds from 
Tibet and the consequent turmoil which led to the inter- 
vention of the Chinese on this occasion. All, however, that 
was necessary was the sending of a garrison to watch events, 
and Chinese authority was, as we shall see, ultimately 
recognized. 

Notwithstanding the demands made upon him by long- 
continued rebellion and warfare, K’ang Hsi-may be regarded 

; as one of the most munificent patrons.Chinese _ 
Kang Hsiand literature ever possessed. He had the instincts 
of a scholar and is said to have been per- 
sonally familiar with Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Latin (under the tutelage of the Jesuits). At the age of 
sixteen he put forth the composition known as the “Sheng 
Yu,” or “Sacred Edict.” It then consisted of sixteen moral 
maxims (to correspond with the years of the youthful 
author), each expressed in seven characters. As Giles ob- 
serves, they are commonplace enough in themselves, run- 
ning as follows: 
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Pay attention to filial and fraternal duties; Pay respect to 
kindred, and display the excellence of harmony; Prevent litiga- 
tion in your neighborhood; Pay attention to husbandry and the 
cultivation of the mulberry; Exercise economy in the use of 
money; Magnify scholarship and academical learning; Oppose 
foreign religions in the interest of orthodoxy; Explain the laws; 
Manifest politeness of manners; Attend to the essential employ- 
ments; Attend to the instruction of youth; Secure the innocent 
from false accusation; Warn those who hide deserters; Pay taxes 
without frequent urging; Extirpate robbery and theft; Settle 
animosities in the interest of life.4 


Though perhaps only the effort of an enthusiastic boy, 
the Sacred Edict has had much influence, first as the fore- 
runner of an easier style than that of the old classics, and, 
secondly, as emphasizing afresh the moral ideals of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. It soon became known by heart. by most 
people since it was regularly promulgated on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. Later it was expanded into a 
book under the Emperor Yung Cheng, and so became, for 
stylistic and moral reasons alike, one of the most popular 
pieces of Chinese literature. 

Of equal fame and possibly greater importance was the 
great Dictionary of K’ang Hsi which is still in everyday 
use. This remarkable compilation contains 44,439 char- 
acters, treated under the headings of the 214 radicals, with 
the pronunciation of each given by means of an initial and 
final character. It was the work of thirty literati who were 
kept busy for a number of years. 

In addition, two large concordances in forty-four and 
thirty-six volumes respectively were produced; an encyclo- 
pedia in forty-four volumes; and a second encyclopedia in 
1628 volumes, each of two hundred pages, prepared under 
the Emperor’s direction. For the printing of these and 
other government publications K’ang Hsi ordered the en- 
graving of two hundred and fifty thousand copper type. 


: Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 386. 
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With the encouragement of the Emperor it may readily 
be supposed that many would be led to try their own hand 
at literature. This is indeed the case, though 
arti the most famous works of the reign belong to 
a category not highly esteemed by the literati, 

namely, the novel. 

One of the most popular of all Chinese novels, running 
very close before or after the Story of the Three Kingdoms, 
is a work of this period, the Hung Louw Méng, or the Dream 
of the.Red Chamber. It is very long, extending to some 
four thousand pages; it introduces about four hundred char- 
acters; and it pursues the careers of the hero and heroine 
from the time when the former was a block of jade left over 
by God from the repairing of the heavens some thousands 
of years ago, and the latter a tiny crimson flower which grew 
alongside. More interesting to the outside world, especially 
to that part of it concerned with the development of the 
short story, is a collection of stories by P’u Sung-ling, en- 
titled the Liao Chai, or Pastimes of the Study. The writer 
was born in 1622, took his first degree in 1641, and com- 
pleted the book by which he is known in 1679. For some 
years it circulated only in manuscript, as the author was too 
poor to have it printed. There can be no question as to 
its charm. To quote Giles: 


There is a Rip van Winkle story, with the pathetic return of 
the hero to find, as the Chinese poet says— 


City and suburb as of old, 
But hearts that loved us long since cold. 


There is a sea serpent story and a story of a big bird or rukh; 
also a story about a Jonah, who, in obedience to an order 
flashed by lightning on the sky when the junk was about to be 
swamped in a storm, was transferred by his fellow passengers to 
a small boat, and cut adrift. So soon as the unfortunate victim 
had collected his senses.and could look about him, he found 
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that the junk had capsized and that every soul had been 
drowned.°® 


Best of all, in the present writer’s opinion, is the story of 
the tiger who ate the wood-cutter. 

The Emperor during his long reign made many earnest 
efforts at reform. Among these was the endeavor to sup- 
press the practice of foot-binding among the 
women. The custom, unknown as it was to fre a 
the Manchus as to the Hakkas of the south, 
was odious to K’ang Hsi, the obvious cause of inexpressible 
suffering. But, whatever may have been its origin, whether 
out of the desire to remove the reproach from a clubfooted 
empress, or out of feminine envy of the “lily” feet of a 
famous concubine, or out of masculine desire to prevent the 
ladies of the household from gadding about, it had by now 
become too strongly entrenched among the customs of the 
land to be abolished by an imperial edict. Fashion was 
too strong for the royal command for the example of the 
Manchu women to overcome. Indeed, all the efforts of 
missionaries and anti-foot-binding associations to-day, to 
say nothing of the tide of Westernization which beats upon 
the shores of China, are but slowly bringing about the dis- 
appearance of this needless barbarism. 

More successful was K’ang Hsi in prohibiting the immo- 
lation of women at the funerals of the great. Shun Chih, 
it will be remembered, had sacrificed thirty slave-women 
at the tomb of his favorite. Under similar circumstances, 
K’ang Hsi intervened to prevent the destruction of four, 
and in this case his wishes prevailed. 

The abolition of the capitation or poll tax was a very 
popular reform and had a good deal of effect in allaying 
Chinese disaffection in many of the provinces. The people 
were also gratified by the return of some of the lands of 


® Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 352. See also Giles, Strange Stories from 
a Chinese Studio. 
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which they had been unjustly deprived. Even criminals, 
banished to the north, had reason to bless the Emperor 
when he decided that, on account of the misery inflicted by 
the great heat upon travelers in the months from July to 
November, the transportations should cease during this 
period. To the above-mentioned might be added a long list 
of benefactions to localities, roads made and canals restored 
-—all genuine tokens of the Emperor’s ambition to be a real 
leader for the people whom his fathers had conquered. 
K’ang Hsi particularly prided himself, it is said, upon the 
“royal rice,” a species which he discovered could be culti- 
vated as far north as Peking, and was therefore bound to 
add to the welfare of his subjects. 

In 1722 the now aged sovereign celebrated a unique 
festival in the Palace of the Heavenly Purity. It was the 

sixtieth year of his reign, and therefore marked 
of Kang Hei the completion of a cycle. In honor of the 

occasion, K’ang Hsi invited all men in the 
empire over sixty years of age to be his guests at Peking. 
How many found it possible to accept we know not, but the 
event must have been one of singular picturesqueness. Soon 
after this jubilee festivity the Emperor went beyond the 
Great Wall to hunt leopards. While on this expedition 
he caught cold and, after a brief illness, died on December 
20, 1722. 

Thus ended what was without question a great reign. It 
amply justified the confidence with which Shun Chih had 
regarded the young prince whom from a child he had marked 
out for sovereignty. There is no need to apologize for the 
note of satisfaction which is expressed in K’ang Hsi’s last 
will and testament: 


I, the Emperor, have more than a hundred sons and grandsons 
and I am aged seventy years. Kings, nobles, officers, soldiers, 
peoples, even the Mongols and others besides, bear witness to 
the attachment they bear for my person, regretting to see me so 
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advanced in years. Under circumstances so flattering, if I am 
about to finish my long career, I shall leave life with satisfaction. 


Notwithstanding, however, this satisfaction, K’ang Hsi 
was not without forebodings as to the future, and the 
sagacity and foresight of a great ruler were never better 
manifested than in the words he uttered in 1717: 


“There is cause for apprehension, lest in the centuries 
or millenniums to come, China may be endangered by 
collisions with the various nations of the West who come 
hither from beyond the seas.” 


For this danger China did not have to wait millenniums 
and subsequent chapters will make plain the accuracy of 
the great Emperor’s anticipation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE REIGN OF YUNG CHENG (1722-1736) 


K’ang Hsi had been not altogether without anxiety as 
to the succession. The eldest son was suspected of using 
unholy arts to prevent the throne from de- 
scending to anybody but himself. The sec- 
ond son, the favorite of his father, was re- 
garded as the victim of these arts and was, in consequence, 
out of his mind. It was not till the last day of his life that 
the Emperor could bring himself to nominate an heir. Then 
he chose his fourth son, known to us as Yung Cheng. He 
was forty-four years of age at the time and was generally 
thought of as a man of good ability. The story has been 
circulated that K’ang Hsi had really in mind the fourteenth 
rather than the fourth son, but there does not appear to 
be any good ground for the statement. In any case, Yung _ 
Cheng became Emperor and took pains at the outset to 
make good his claim to the selected title, which signifies 
“Upright Peace.” 

The most serious difficulties in the way of Yung Cheng’s 


The new 
Emperor 


The secret 7. ae : 
aaeicliva the multiplication and spread of secret socie- 


ties. The capacity of the Chinese for organi- 

zation along these lines has been frequently noted, yet pos- 
sibly no one has yet succeeded in getting to the bottom of a 
very complex subject.1_ Probably in the beginning these 
societies were merely social and financial, but eventually 
*See for “Secret Societies,” Stanton, William, The Triad Society or 


Heaven and Earth Association; also an article by A. Maybon, Mercure de 
France, June, 1912. 
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they developed into powerful political and religious ma- 
chines. It is in the character of antidynastic organizations 
that they became formidable in this reign. The disaffection 
which had ceased to make open insurrection now, conceal- 
ing itself from the notice of the authorities, became “hid- 
den fire’ and was successful in hindering the Manchu 
administration in manifold ways. 

The best-known of these associations into which the 
esprits forts of anti-Manchuism gathered themselves were 
the White-Lotus, the Triads, the Elder Brothers, and the 

._Heaven and Earth Society... 
The White Lotus is said by some to go back to the Fourth 
Century, but seems really to have been organized in the 
first years of the Mongol dynasty. The founder of the 
Ming dynasty is said to have been affiliated. It reached 
the height of its influence at the end of the Highteenth 
Century. 

The Triads were possibly founded in Mongol times by the 
so-called boxing monks of the Shao-lin monastery. The 
society’s own records, however, give 1674 as the date of 
organization. Others say that it does not appear prior to 
the reign of Yung Cheng. 

The Ko-lao-hui (‘Elder Brothers’), a Chinese Ku Klux 
Klan, from which the Boxers were probably an offshoot, 
flourished late in the Manchu Era. 

The Heaven and Earth Society was perhaps founded by 
the pirate, Koxinga. 

Antagonism to the dynasty, or at least tothe rule of 
Yung Cheng, showed itself not only in the sapping and 
‘undermining work of secret societies, but also i 

“in the open insurrections which broke out in pretties 
more than one quarter of the Empire. 

One of the earliest of these was the rebellion in Ts’inghai 
(Gobi) under a chief called Lo-pu. Over 200,000 men, 
largely Buddhist monks, were induced to throw in their lot 
with the movement, but General Nien pushed the cam- 
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paign so vigorously against. the rebels that in the course 
of a short time it was completely crushed. The rebel leader 
was once surprised in bed and succeeded in escaping only 
by disguising himself in a woman’s clothes. The crushing 
of the rebellion was followed up by an imperial edict to 
the effect that from henceforth no monastery should con- 
tain more than 300 monks and that these should not be 
permitted to carry arms. 

A second and more formidable rebellion broke out in 
1726 among the aborigines of the southwest provinces of 
Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szuch’uan. It was brought about 
by the revolt of the natives against their burden of taxa- 
tion, and the net result was to establish more completely 
over them the direct rule of the Emperor. The campaign 
brought out considerable skill and valor on the part of the 
Chinese generals and soldiers, but the expenditure of life 
and treasure was largely in vain, since the insurrection 
broke out afresh in the year 1735 and had to be suppressed 
again in the next reign. 

With the nations outside the Empire the relations of 
China continued much as they had been in the preceding 
reign. With Portugal matters made little or _ 
no advance. Pére Magaillans, who had in the 
previous reign been “loaden for four whole 
months together with nine chains, three about his neck, his 
arms and his legs,” but who had, like the Apostle Paul, 
been delivered by a great earthquake, an earthquake which 
shook all Peking, returned to China about 1723 with a let- 
ter from the Pope, and was permitted to have an audience 
with the Emperor. The only result, however, was the 
humiliation of the envoys, who were represented as belong- 
ing to the “subject nations.” Moreover, the citizens of 
Macao were not too well pleased with the necessity of pay- 
ing for the thirty chests of presents which had been gra~ 
ciously accepted by the Emperor. 

The Russian embassy, which was sent by the Empress 
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Catherine in 1727 was more fortunate. The result was the 
signing of the important Treaty of Kiakhta in the August 
(or November) of that year. The treaty is described by 
Pére de la Serviére as the “base véritable des relations de 
la Chine et de la Russie jusqu’é nos jours.” It continued 
in force till June, 1858, and so justifies S. W. Williams’ claim 
that it is the longest-lived treaty on record. The agree- 
ment regulated the caravan traffic and permitted a mission 
consisting of six ecclesiastics and four laymen to stay in 
Peking for the purpose of studying Chinese and Manchu, 
the personnel of the mission to be changed every ten years. 
The Emperor seems to have jumped at the chance of obtain- 
ing interpreters from elsewhere than from among the 
Jesuits. According to Russian authorities two Chinese 
~ missions reached Russia in the course of 1731, but there is 
no confirmation of the assertion from Chinese sources. 
Hitherto the main opposition to Christian missions had 
come from the literati. At the very commencement of the 
reign of Yung Cheng these pushed their oppo- —pye throne 
sition to the “Religion of the Lord of Heaven” andthe ~ 
to the extent of presenting a memorial peti- ™*°°""°° 
tioning for the banishment of the foreign priests and the 
conversion of the churches to “other and better uses.” To 
this expression of feeling the Emperor was personally sym- 
pathetic. His anti-foreign attitude was due to several cir- 
cumstances. The massacre of Chinese in the Philippines 
by the Spaniards had not yet been forgotten; the situation 
in Japan arising from the presence of the foreigners had 
been closely and suspiciously followed; moreover, the con- 
version to Christianity of certain members of the Emperor’s 
family, who were his own potential rivals, made his preju- 
dice the more pronounced. He was the votary of a foreign 
religion himself, being a daily worshiper of the Buddha, 
but he contemplated with something like consternation the 
prospect of a Christian China. “You wish,” he said, “that 
all the Chinese should become Christians, and indeed your 
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creed commands it. I am well. aware of this, but in that 
event what would become of us? Should we not soon be 
merely the subjects of your kings?” 

In consequence, a hostile edict was issued in 1724 banish- 
ing the priests to Macao. Three hundred churches were 
destroyed and three hundred thousand converts were left 
without a shepherd. Yet the missionaries only retired to 
Canton and later made an attempt to return to their for- 
mer flocks. This was met with sterner measures and in 
1732 all the priests who could be “rounded up” were de- 
ported to Portuguese territory. 

In spite of the severe measures adopted against the propa- 
gation of Christianity, the missionaries, with some excep- 
tions, have been loud in their testimony to the 
general justice and beneficence: of Yung 
Cheng’s reign. He was, they said, indefatiga- 
ble in work, and was ever ready to recognize merit and re- 
ward virtue. He removed many of the social inequalities 
which had come down from earlier times and abolished some 
of the worst features in the system of slavery. . He limited 
to the Emperor himself the right to sign a sentence of death. 
Like T’ai Tsung of the T’ang dynasty, he desired the great- 
est possible deliberation in a matter of such importance 
and required that the case should be presented to him three 
times, lest in the first instance he should be tempted to act 
impulsively. 

To encourage agriculture he made a law that in future 
the taxes should be paid by the proprietors instead of by 
the tenants of the land. Still more significant was the re- 
markable order given in 1732 that in future the city gover- 
nor should annually supply him with the name of the 
peasant who had been most diligent in cultivating the soil, 
in preserving the unity of the family, and in frugality and 
temperance of life. Such model peasants were to be made 
mandarins of the eighth class, with a right to wear the 
mandarin’s robe, to sit in the presence of the Governor, 
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and to take tea with him. On death, moreover, they were 
to be awarded the crowning honor of having their names in- 
scribed in the Halls of the Ancestors. 

Yung Cheng is said to have had almost as much interest 
in literature as his father and wrote a number of works in 


addition to the commentary on the “Sacred 
Edict”? which has been already mentioned. 
He is held responsible for a quite remarkable 
“Treatise on War,” entitled the “Ten Precepts,” and de- 
signed to secure in perpetuity the prestige and permanence 
of Manchu sovereignty. The precepts may be summarized 
as follows: 


Yung Cheng 
as author 


1. Fathers and mothers to have tender care of their children; 
2. Children to be subordinate to parents and the younger chil- 
dren to the elder; 3. Good relations to be maintained with all 
the world; 4. Parents to instruct children to obey the laws and 
to have respect for magistrates; 5. Soldiers to occupy themselves 
with the cultivation of the land; 6. Soldiers to render themselves 
skilful with bow and arrows, on foot and on horseback; 7. Sol- 
diers to be economical, especially in the matter of marriages and 
funerals; 8. Soldiers to avoid excesses in wine; 9. Soldiers to avoid 
gambling; 10. Soldiers to be careful of life, by avoiding fights, 
homicides, duels, and the like. 


Truly, we have here a “military treatise” which, if fol- 
lowed to the letter, would go-a long way towards making 
- war impossible. It is interesting to compare these “Ten 
Precepts” with the “Commandments for the Christian Sol- 
dier” put forth by the Republican Christian, General Feng. 

In 1730 Peking was visited by a terrible earthquake 
which all but destroyed the city. In a few minutes much 
of the capital was shaken down, but the shocks 
continued for ten days and one hundred thou- rey 
sand persons are said to have been buried in 
the ruins. Although the Imperial Palace fared no better 
than the huts of the common people, the Emperor, in this 
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time of general misery, came nobly to the front. He gave 
liberally of his own private means, to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, and labored personally for the relief of 
the sufferers. Strange as the fact may appear in the light 
of the edict of 1724, a thousand ounces of gold were be- 
stowed upon the Jesuits who, as men of science, remained 
in the capital, to enable them to repair the damage done 
to their own church building. It is a pleasant reflection 
that in times of calamity it is human to put aside prejudice 
and to learn the larger outlook. 

After what some have called “a highly creditable reign,” 
Yung Cheng died on October 5, 1735. He had just given 
audience to his ministers when he was seized with his last 
illness. Some have stated that he had no opportunity to 
nominate his successors, but the probability is that this 
duty was discharged early in the reign, by a new method 
of depositing the name in a sealed envelope “to be opened 
only at the proper moment.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE REIGN OF CHIEN LUNG (1736-1796) 


Hung-Li, the fourth son of Yung Cheng, ascended the 
throne under the title of Ch’ien Lung. The royal name, 
bestowed according to Chinese custom, after 
death, was Kao Tsung. Although twenty-five Ch’ien Lung 
years old, the new Emperor at once appointed 
four regents upon whose counsel he might lean for advice. 
At first this was taken to imply that he was disinclined to 
the cares and responsibilities of rulership, and desirous 
rather of devoting his days to religion and to the studies to 
which his father’s wishes, as well as his own leanings, dis- 
posed him. But the marvelous energy which he displayed 
just as soon as he did assume the reins of government 
quickly dissipated these apprehensions and, although his 
early devotion to study continued throughout life, it was 
but as one of many means for equipping himself for the 
tremendous task laid upon him to fulfill. The accession was 
marked by a striking act of clemency, rare enough in 
Oriental annals. The princes of the royal family, who, 
under the previous reign, had been banished or degraded, 
were restored to their dignities and given the privilege of 
wearing that pace of close Deere the yellow aan 


The Peete were, as Pt pects and the stringent laws 
against the acceptance of Christianity by Chi- ,, imperes 
nese and against the preaching of the faith andthe : 
continued to be enforced. In individual cases, UE ae 
however, favor was shown to the Jesuits and two of their 
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and architects, to be employed in building the royal palace 
and pavilions and, incidentally, in painting the imperial 
portrait. The security of these priests was furthermore use- 
ful in obtaining favors for others. Further south the. Chris- 
tian teachers did not fare so well, and a terrible persecution 
broke out in the province of Fukien. A number of Spanish 
Dominicans were seized, tortured, and decapitated, and a 
like fate overtook a large number of their converts. After 
1747 the missionaries were unmolested for a generation, but 
in 1784 a new inquisition was ordered through the discovery 
that priests were still abroad in disguise. Eighteen of these 
were captured, of whom six succumbed to the hardships of 
imprisonment, nine left the country, and three entered the 
service of the Emperor. It is worth remembering that, 
unless we reckon the encouragement given to the Boxers 
in 1900 as an exception, this was “the last general crusade 
officially undertaken against foreign propagandists.” 

The long reign of Ch’ien Lung includes the story of rebel- 
lions and campaigns within and without the limits of the 
Empire which can be only briefly indicated. 
The following list gives the more important 
of these in their approximate order. 

1. The Rebellion in the Southwest. Shortly after his 
accession Ch’ien Lung’s mettle was tried by a formidable 
rebellion which broke out in the southwest provinces and 
presently extended to Honan and Kuang-si. The general 
sent to the seat of disturbance was Chang Kuang-szu, and 
he prosecuted the campaign with such success that in four 
months the trouble was over in that particular region. Un- 
fortunately, almost immediately after this the aborigines of 
Szuch’uan rose in revolt under their chief Salopan, and this 
time the general’s luck deserted him. He quarreled with a 
fellow general and the expedition failed. The penalty of 
failure was a polite invitation from the Emperor to commit 
suicide. With the two unfortunate generals out of the way 
a new leader, Fu Ti, appeared upon the scene and finished 
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things satisfactorily. Fu Ti was himself destined in later 
years to repeat the tragedy of the famous soldier he had 
superseded. Solon’s aphorism, “Let no man be called happy 
till his death,” is abundantly applicable to the great names 
of China. 

2. The War in Central Asia. Yung Cheng had not 
actively followed up the successes of K’ang Hsi in Central 
Asia and the necessary reéstablishment of Chinese author- 
ity cost Ch’ien Lung immense sacrifices in blood and treas- 
ure. The circumstances under which intervention again 
became necessary are briefly as follows: 

’ The death of the Eleuth chief, Galdan, led to a contest 
between a son named Dardsha and a more distant relative, 
Davatsi. The cause of the latter was espoused by the fickle 
and restless Amursana, who had regard mainly to his own 
profit. Dardsha was slain and then the allies fell out. 
Amursana fled to the Chinese court and under specious 
promises of allegiance obtained the support of the Emperor. 
Notwithstanding these pledges, under pretence that he had 
received less from Ch’ien Lung than his due, he soon began 
to assume the airs of independent sovereignty, and, on 
being summoned to Peking, truculently prepared for war. 
Ch’ien Lung, too, made preparations, determined to hunt 
down his adversary “like a wolf,” though the nobles of the 
court strongly advised him to leave Central Asia to its own 
dissensions. The campaign was planned by the Emperor 
to work out with the precision of a game of chess, but the 
plans miscarried for a time, and the Chinese statesmen 
were all the more anxious to give up the enterprise. Even 
Ch’ien Lung hesitated for a while. He soon, however, re- 
covered his determination, and fortunately two generals 
were forthcoming who were equal to the task assigned them. 
These were the already famous Fu Ti and General Chao. 
The one was a Manchu and the other Chinese, but they 
worked well together, and before very long Amursana was 
a fugitive. He died of smallpox in Russian territory, and 
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so great was Ch’ien Lung’s desire to gloat over the corpse 
of his foe, or perhaps to make assurance doubly sure, that 
he insisted for a time on the body being forwarded to 
Peking. Fortunately, probably, for the health of the Em- 
peror, the Russians proved stubborn. The victorious gen- 
erals were received with almost royal honors and the Em- 
peror went a day’s journey to meet them. A curious light 
is thrown upon the ceremonialism of Chinese life by the 
story that after the death of Chao the Emperor still went to 
visit him. He had the body placed in a chair, dressed up 
as in life, and addressed the corpse with courteous solicitude, 
expressing the hope for a speedy recovery. 

With the pacification of Kashgaria un fait accompli, 
Ch’ien Lung, leaving his far-flung frontier to the west as it 
had been in the glorious times of the Han and T’ang dynas- 
ties, was enabled to turn his attention to other problems. 
But the “pacification” had involved, it is said, the loss of 
90 per cent of the population of the invaded districts: 40 
per cent from smallpox, 30 per cent from massacre, and 20 
per cent by emigration to Siberia. 

3. War with Burmah. In 1768 trouble arose with the 
kingdom of Ava or Burmah, due to raids across the border, 
in which the initiative was taken by Chinese or Burmese 
according to the nationality of the historian. The Burmese 
accounts describe the whole campaign as terminating in 
the victory of Maha Thiathura, the Burmese commander, 
after which a treaty of peace and commerce was drawn up 
and agreed to on December 13, 1769. The Chinese accounts 
on the other hand speak of several notable victories as 
gained by the Chinese forces. The Burmese general, it is 
said, so little distinguished himself that his master sent him 
a woman’s dress to wear, as more suitable than the garb of 
a soldier. Putting both accounts together, it would appear 
that the Chinese were only moderately successful. On one 
occasion, entangled in the land, the invaders were in serious 
danger, and their general was obliged to order a sawve qui 
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peut. General Alikwan, however, showed some ability as a 
diplomatist and, in the end, Burmah was induced to enroll 
herself among the tribute-bearing nations. Every three 
years henceforward the tokens of submission were sent to 
the court at Peking, and this was permitted even after the 
annexation of Burmah to Great Britain in 1886, out of a 
desire at that time not to open up new questions with 
China. 

4. Wars with the Miao-tzu. We have already spoken of 
the hardy aboriginal race shut up in the mountains of Szu- 
ch’uan, which from time to time was called upon to make 
such desperate efforts for independent existence. Ch’ien 
Lung was greatly desirous to reduce these brave moun- 
taineers to submission, and the pretext of brigandage was as 
good as any other. The reduction was almost an exter- 
mination, for the Miao-tzu made for the space of a year 
and a half a desperate defense of their lives and homes. 
Even the women fought and every rock was defended to 
the last foothold. In the end the last fortress was stormed 
and the captured chiefs were sent to Peking. The Emperor 
sullied ineffaceably the glory of his victory by the murder 
of the men to whom, on their surrender, a guarantee of life 
had been given, and their heads, exposed in cages, spoke 
even more eloquently of the treachery of the Manchu than 
of the bravery of the victor. The conquest which removed 
the Miao-tzu from the control of their own chiefs, the 
Tu-szu, to that of the Emperor, was further commemorated 
in a2 monumental inscription which is still to be seen under 
its yellow-tiled roof in front of the great Confucian Temple 
at Peking. The successful general, A-kwei, was made a 
duke, while poor Fu Ti, in spite of all his former services, 
suffered the fate of those who fail and was put to death. 

5. War in Tibet. The circumstances leading up to the 
Tibetan campaign are rather remarkable. Indeed, it may 
be said that it was a case of smallpox which gave China her 
control over Tibet..On the occasion of Ch’ien Lung’s 
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seventieth birthday among those who came with presents 
was the Panshen Lama, sixth of the line. The Emperor 
took to him so much that he invited him to prolong his 
stay at Peking. Here he contracted smallpox and died, 
much to the Emperor’s concern. The body and goods, to- 
gether with many splendid gifts which the dead Lama had 
received during his visit, were returned to Tibet, but Ch’ien 
Lung built over the clothes of the deceased the beautiful 
dagoba whose golden dome is conspicuous to the north of 
Peking. The carving on this strange memorial has been 
pronounced the most exquisitely beautiful of any in Peking. 
But the sending back of the dead man’s treasures at once 
produced trouble in Tibet where two brothers struggled 
for supremacy. The younger brother, who was attached to 
the “Red” church, fled across the mountains, claimed the 
succession, and called in to his assistance the stalwart 
Himalayan tribesmen known as the Gurkhas. Then a Chi- 
nese general was sent to drive out the marauders, but he 
found it easier to use other weapons than those of war, and 
promised an annual bribe to the Gurkhas if they would re- 
tire and keep out of Tibet for the future. Unfortunately, 
the wily diplomat provided no means for the fulfillment of 
his pledge, and left it.to his successor to discover that such 
a pledge had been given. The discovery, as might have 
been expected, brought on war. The ensuing campaign was 
conducted with remarkable skill and success, and the 
Gurkhas were expelled. The Tibetans acknowledged them- 
selves vassals of China and “from that day to this tribute 
missions, in compliance with this treaty, have without fail 
wended their weary way through the wastes of Tibet to 
Peking, at the stated intervals agreed upon.”? At least, 
such was the situation until the end of the Manchu 
dominion. 

6. Campaign in Formosa. The island of Taiwan, or For- 
mosa, had always been a problem for the statesmen of 
"Douglas, China, BITES qaaloe. oe | ee 
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China, and most rulers preferred to leave the island severely 
alone, or to see it in the occupation of another power. But 
a local chief named Lin had defeated a small Chinese force 
which had landed there, and, Ch’ien Lung’s pride being at 
stake, an army of one hundred thousand men was dispatched 
to bring the troublesome dependency again under Chinese 
control. The work was done, somewhat perhaps on the 
principle of making a desert and proclaiming it peace. 

The victory provided the top stone for Ch’ien Lung’s 
pyramid of military fame. The Emperor could now use 
without exaggeration the lines of his own poem: 


Beneath my feet my realm I see 
As in a map unrolled. 


One story deserves to be here told, not only for its liter- 
ary interest, but also for the light it throws upon the im- 
proved conditions in Central Asia resulting up), Flight 
from the extension of Chinese influence. This ofa Tatar 
is the story of the return of the Turguts, so 7"?°” 
graphically described by De Quincey in an essay which has 
been termed by Dr. David Masson as a “noble effort of his- 
torical painting done with a sweep and breadth of poetic 
imagination entitling it, though a history, to rank also 
among his prose phantasies.” The Turguts were a tribe 
which had settled across the Russian border on the banks 
of the Volga in order to escape the troubles caused by the 
ambitious projects of Galdan. Their new home pleased 
them after a while no better than the old, and when they 
heard of the new era of peace brought about by the con- 
quests of Ch’ien Lung, their homesickness rendered intol- 
erable the exactions of the Russian government and the 
laws as to conscription in which they had _ hitherto 
acquiesced. Thereupon commenced a migration almost 
without precedent in the world’s history. A great multi- 
“tude of men, women, and children, numbering at least three 
hundred thousand souls, secretly set out to regain the old 
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pasture lands of the tribes once again under the protection 
of the Emperors of China. It was at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1771, that the horde started eastwards and not long 
after the Cossacks, apprised, like Pharaoh, of the flight from 
the land of a multitude of useful serfs, started after them 
and pursued them with fearful slaughter. Month after 
month, for eight months, the fugitives continued their jour- 
ney, harassed by enemies and tortured by thirst, their ranks 
thinned continually by weariness and the length of the way. 
The worst experience came towards the end, when the Chi- 
nese cavalry sent by Ch’ien Lung was already approaching 
to relieve them. How the Bashkirs and Kirghizes of the 
desert swooped down upon them, how pursuers and pur- 
sued, slaughterers and slaughtered, alike tortured even to 
madness by thirst, came at last to Lake Tengis; how all con- 
tinued to rush, still slaying and being slain, into the water, 
till the lake was dyed and polluted with gore—all this must 
be read in the vivid account of De Quincey in order to 
realize it. Even while Turguts and Bashkirs were strug- 
gling together in frenzied hatred, came down the Chinese 
cavalry, and once again the slaughter, this time of the 
Bashkirs, raged, until the wild tribes of the desert were 
driven away to perish almost inevitably of thirst, “a retalia- 
tory chastisement more complete and absolute than any 
which their swords or lances could have obtained, or hu- 
man vengeance could have devised.” Russia was indig- 
nant, but the new subjects of the Chinese Empire were re- 
ceived with every demonstration of welcome, and next year 
a further migration of some thirty thousand families fol- 
lowed the Turguts to enjoy Ch’ien Lung’s beneficent rule. 

There had been gradually developing in the south a situa- 
tion, fraught with much potentiality of mischief, in con- 
Westernefforts nection with the presence of the foreign 
fordiplomatic traders. The storm center was the port of 
ee Canton. The concentration of trade and 
traders in this vicinity both created and expressed the 
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grievances which were felt acutely on either side. As early 
as 1720 there was established in Canton what is known as 
the Co-hong system by which the association of Chinese 
merchants regulated the trade with the foreigners inde- 
pendently of imperial control. In the year of Ch’ien Lung’s 
accession there were at Canton four English, two French, 
two Dutch, one Danish, and one Swedish vessel. In 1742 
the first English warship arrived at Macao, and from that 
distance surveyed the situation. In 1759 Mr. Flint, from 
Ningpo, made his remarkable attempt to reach the august 
ear of the Emperor on the subject, of commercial misunder- 
standings. The effort ended in his own banishment and 
in the decapitation of the Chinese who had written the 
memorial. Then came a few years after, in 1784, the inci- 
dent of the English gunner who had unintentionally killed a 
Chinese while firing a salute. The unfortunate man had 
eventually to be surrendered to the native authorities and 
was strangled. So the causes for misunderstanding multi- 
plied and more than one government began to see the need 
of dealing with the situation in order to protect honest 
trade and curb the lawlessness associated with that which 
was the reverse. In 1787 we have the French mission under 
d’Entrecasteaux to Canton; in 1792-93 the English mission 
under the Earl of Macartney; and in 1794-95 the Dutch 
mission under Van Braam. 

The British had first selected Captain Cathcart as envoy 
in 1788, but he died on the outward voyage. There was 
some inevitable delay, but in 1792 the Earl of Macartney 
left England for Peking and was eventually received at 
Jehol. Of course, the Chinese literati could hardly be ex- 
pected to take the same serious view of commercial mat- 
ters that prompted the embassy, so it is not surprising 
that the high officials did little to render it a success. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor was grateful for the moral sup- 
port England had given in the affair with the Gurkhas, and 
Lord Macartney was hospitably received. The Emperor 
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entertained his visitors lavishly and it has been estimated 
that eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars was spent to 
make the occasion memorable. How far the English envoy 
conformed to the Chinese demands in the way of kneelings 
and kotowings has been a matter of dispute; there was prob- 
ably some polite compromise. Ch’ien Lung was much inter- 
ested in George Staunton, the ambassador’s page, then only 
thirteen years old, and the only member of the embassy 
able to use the Chinese language. The father of this 
favored youth, Sir G. L. Staunton, is the author of a 
valuable and interesting account of the Embassy.? The 
Earl had no reason to be displeased with his reception, but, 
as one historian observes pertinently, “he did no business.” 
Another writes: “The ambassador was received with the 
utmost politeness, treated with the utmost hospitality, and 
dismissed with the utmost civility.” 

The Chinese had taken care to have painted on the sails 
of the vessel which carried the party up the river the words: 
“Tribute bearers from the country of England.” The am- 
bassador, though aware of the meaning of the inscription, 
found it wiser to avoid saying so. Consequently, in the 
eyes of the admiring natives, England, too, was numbered 
among China’s vassals. The net results of the Macartney 
mission have been summed up by a competent authority: 
“All he succeeded in exacting from the Government was a 
permission that his countrymen might trade at Canton on 
sufferance, as long as they obeyed the orders of the 
authorities.” 

If the English had no reason to felicitate themselves upon 
the results of their mission, we can say no more of the mis- 
sion of the Dutch in the following year. Van Braam,. the 
Dutch agent at Canton, thought it possible to succeed where 
Lord Macartney had all but openly failed, but. he really 
opened the door for humiliations such as no other body of 


* Staunton, Embassy, Philadelphia, 1799. 
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Europeans ever consented to accept. The chief commis- 
sioner was Isaac Titsingh, whose story is one of almost 
incredible servility. As S. W. Williams puts it, the ambas- 
sadors “were brought to the capital like malefactors, treated 
when there like beggars, and sent back again to Canton like 
mountebanks.” They were fed on broken meats served on 
dirty plates, and when they returned to Canton in April, 
1796, they had nothing upon which to look back except a 
record of insults on the one hand and obsequiousness on the 
other. It is interesting to note that Van Braam’s journal, 
written in French, was published in Philadelphia, and dedi- 
cated to George Washington.® 

Ch’ien Lung, like the English Henry VIII, had been 
trained for scholarship rather than for a throne, and on 
attaining sovereignty kept his interest in | 
literature. Li Ung-bing calls it “the Golden Shien bung | 
Age of Chinese Literature so far as the Man- 
chu Dynasty is concerned.” Headds: “Every known work 
of antiquity, as well as everything in print, from the pen of 
well-known authors or poets, was collected, revised, and 
reprinted at the expense of the government.” Complete 
libraries thus made were presented by imperial order to the 
principal cities for the use of the general public. 

The Emperor was both student and author. He labored 
earnestly for the perfecting of his mother tongue, the Man- 
chu, and had translations made of many works from the 
Chinese. He wrote poetry in both languages. As poet, 
Ch’ien Lung is credited with some 33,950 poems, in twenty- 
four volumes, all written between 1736 and 1783. The 
substance of these is often sufficiently mediocre, but con- 
siderable originality of form was sometimes attained. In 
one of the Manchu poems the Emperor used verses which 
rhymed at the beginning as well as at the end of the lines. 


*Voyage de VAmbassade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hol- 
landaises vers VEmpereur de la Chine, & Philadelphie, 1797. 
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The best known of the royal poems are the “Eulogy on 
Mukden” and the verses on “Tea.”’ The former, in praise 
of the old capital of the Manchus, is a curiosity in more than 
one sense. It is written in Chinese and in Manchu. The 
Chinese version is a mass of recondite classical allusions and 
quotations such as makes necessary the services of an expert 
literatus to interpret. The poem, moreover, is written in 
sixty-four different scripts of which thirty-two are genuine 
varieties of the Chinese character and thirty-two invented 
forms of Manchu, designed to correspond with the Chinese. 
The poem on “Tea” was composed in 1746, when the Em- 
peror was hunting in Tatary, and no doubt well disposed 
towards the “cup that cheers.” He had it inscribed on 
porcelain cups of a new sort, so that all who drank might 
read. Translated by Pere Amiot, the poem found its way 
to Paris, where it attracted the attention of Voltaire. The 
French poet addressed a poetical epistle to the royal bard 
of China, which commences as follows: 


Regois mes compliments, charmant roi de la Chine; 
Ton troéne est done placé sur la double colline! 
On sait dans l’occident que, malgré mes travers, 
J’ai toujours fort aimé les rois qui font des vers. 


Giles, in his Chinese [nterature, gives a spirited translation 
of the song, written by Ch’ien Lung for insertion in a play, 
entitled “Picking up Gold.” 4 

The French missionaries were not altogether without 
justification in placing beneath the portrait of Ch’ien Lung 
the words: 


Occupé sans relache & tous les soins divers 
D’un gouvernement qu’on admire, 

Le plus grand potentat qui soit dans |’univers 
Est le meilleur lettré qui soit dans son Empire. 


“Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 387. 
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Ch’ien Lung, however, was not engaged all the time either 
in writing poems or in making war. He was specially fond 
of making periodical tours of inspection 
throughout the Empire and six times honored 
with his presence the provinces in the Yangtse 
valley, an honor paid by no subsequent Emperor, Many 
cities in~this region still possess monuments erected to 
commemorate the event. 

The Emperor was also fond of festivities, whether given 
in honor of victorious generals or to entertain foreign visi- 
tors like Lord Macartney. The older he got the more he de- 
lighted in opportunities for elaborate ceremony. In 1752 
he observed the sixtieth birthday of the Empress Dowager 
with pageantry which filled seven miles of streets with won- 
derful sights—sights, however, which were denied to the 
people along the route, since they had perforce to remain 
behind closed shutters and drawn curtains. In 1761 he 
celebrated with great éclat his own fiftieth birthday, and 
took advantage of the occasion to receive formally the great 
geographical work of the Jesuit fathers, Benoit and Haller- 
stein. In 1767 he made an especially grand function of the 
plowing ceremony. In 1785 he had a great festival for the 
old people of the Empire, and a similar feast was made a 
feature of the crowning festivity of his reign when in 1796 
he celebrated the attainment of the sixty-year cycle, the 
goal of desire from his earliest manhood, a goal granted few 
monarchs to reach. 

With age comes sadness, and Ch’ien Lung was no excep- 
_tion. He still mourned the mother to whom he had given 
the profoundest reverence of his life, though she had died as 
far back as 1777. The loss of his eldest son, in whom fine 
qualities had been discerned, affected him not a little. The 
death of a famous prime minister added a still further blow. 
All this was an intimation to Ch’ien Lung that his own work 
was done. The primary reason, however, for the Emperor’s 
abdication was his unwillingness to trespass upon a cycle 


Close of a 
great reign 
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belonging to his successor, or to pass beyond the years of 
the reign of his illustrious grandfather, K’ang Hsi. 

The abdication took place quietly and Ch’ien Lung lived 
three years longer to watch over the early career of his suc- 
cessor. The reign thus brought to a voluntary close is un- 
questionably one of the very greatest in Chinese history and 
its successes were due quite as much to the genius of the 
Emperor as to his good fortune. He was indefatigable in 
his attention to business and often, at the age of eighty, 
rose in the middle of the night, however rigorous the season, 
for the holding of audiences, a practice which some of the 
missionaries and foreign ambassadors were honest enough to 
acknowledge inconvenient. He made great efforts to avert 
the mischief caused by the rising of the Yellow River, was 
generous in the remission of taxes during periods of public 
calamity, and severe in his punishment of unfaithful 
officials. 

The reign of Ch’ien Lung witnessed the coming of large 
numbers of Muhammadans to Chinese territory. Great 

hordes of people from Turkestan flowed in to 
Morus and , fill the place which had been vacated by the 

well-nigh exterminated Eleuths. Peking it- 
self was noticeably affected by the presence of between one 
and two hundred thousand Moslems, though the worship 
and practices of the Hwei-hwei made little impression upon 
Chinese religion. 

The Emperor was not particularly pleased with this in- 
flux and is said at one time to have contemplated a general 
massacre. Nevertheless, he had taken a Muhammadan 
wife, and to this lady attaches a romantic story. In the 
campaign in Sungaria Ch’ien Lung had heard of the beauty 
of Ali Arslan’s wife, the “Model Beauty,” as she was called. 
After the campaign, during which her husband perished, 
the widow was brought back to Peking by General Chao 
and quartered in the Western Palace. But she constantly 
refused to allow the Emperor near her and displayed to 
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her fellow concubines a dagger which she was prepared to 
use against herself and him. Meanwhile, Ch’ien Lung, 
patiently waiting for the love which never came, built the 
famous mosque just outside the Lake Palace which she 
could behold from her residence. He built also for her 
houses and shops, like those of her native land, to dispel 
her homesickness. All, however, was in vain, and the Em- 
press Dowager eventually took pity on the disconsolate 
alien and gave her the desired permission to commit suicide. 
This she accomplished by hanging herself to a beam in the 
palace. 

So far as porcelain is concerned, the Ch’ien Lung period 
must be mentioned as the most prolific in the whole history 
of Chinese art, especially “with respect to the 
number of specimens it has furnished to West- 
ern collections.” The imperial factories es- 
tablished at Chingtehchen were put under one of the great 
artistic geniuses of China, 7’ang, sometimes spoken of as 
T’ang Kung, or Duke T’ang. In 1743 T’ang was associated 
with another great artist, Nien, and the two together 
brought the reputation of the factories of Chingtehchen and 
Kiukiang to their highest point. 

These famous potteries retained their renown until the 
outbreak of the T’ai-p’ing rebellion, in the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, when they were perforce closed. Since 
then there has been considerable revival, and it is exceed- 
ingly interesting to follow in the city of Chingtehchen the 
work of getting, first, the “bones” for the porcelain out of 
the quarried rocks; next, the “flesh,” out of the kneaded 
clay; lastly, the “skin,” from the marvelously manipulated 
enamels.? ° 
SSS eid int aS re, 

°Sce Frank B. Lenz, World’s Ancient Porcelain Center, National Geo- 
graphical Magazine, Vol. XXVIII, p. 391, November, 1920. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MANCHU DECLINE 


The Ta Ch’ing dynasty forms no exception to the gen- 
eral rule, which finds such frequent exemplification in the 
ie ceten Oe dynastic history of China, that the strong 
Chia Ching ‘| men fought for and maintained the Empire 
Mgt) while the weak ones brought it to the verge 
of ruin. The first century and a half of Manchu rule was 
a period of ever-increasing glory and success; the last cen- 
tury was an era of disaster during which.the thread _sus- 
pending the sword of Damocles was wearing ever thinner. 
An astrological prediction that “five nations will convulse 
our flowery land” seemed about to be fulfilled through the 
aggressiveness of the outside world—taking “five” in its 
Chinese sense of the complete number. Certainly it was 
largely because of complications which had resulted from 
the coming of the foreigners and the demands made by them 
that the dynasty had “lost face” with the people. But an- 
other reason may be found in the growth of the population 
which made it difficult for large numbers to obtain proper 
means of subsistence. 

Almost all our information as to the reign must neces- 
sarily be derived from outside sources, while awaiting the 
publication of the Manchu annals. M. Rémusat speaks of 
the Tung Hwa Lu (Chronicle of the Eastern Flower),. a 
manuscript work in sixteen volumes, as the sole Chinese 
written authority for the history as late as the time of Chia 
Ch’ing. Fortunately the time is sufficiently near our own 
to enable us to get some idea of its general character. 


The record is a somewhat dismal one, whose troubles 
232 
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were fitly enough presaged by the appearance of a great 
comet, or “broom-tailed star,” which hung menacingly, we 
are told, in the heavens for a year from the time of Chia 
Ch’ing’s accession. Beneath that menace, Chia Ch’ing, 
“churlish, sordid, and uncouth,” begirt himself for the stu- 
pendous task of government bequeathed him by his illus- 
trious ancestors. 

Several incidents of the new reign throw an interesting 
light upon the condition of growing corruption, actual or 
suspected, of the mandarinate, and of the The Buipersr 
vicissitudes of official life, the result of mutual and his 
mistrust, which had so much to do with the ™™**"s 
weakening of the imperial authority in its dealings with 
the foreigners. 

A, serious loss was sustained by the new sovereign soon 
after his accession in the downfall of the great Manchu 
minister, Ho-shen. From a very lowly position as chair- 
bearer, or guard at the palace gate, Ho-shen had risen in 
the favor of Ch’ien Lung, mainly it is said on the strength 
of his good looks and his intelligence. Ere the end of 
Ch’ien Lung’s reign he had become almost what Cardinal 
Wolsey was to Henry VIII. Like Wolsey, too, he was 
destined to fall, though not till the accession of a new mon- 
arch. Too powerful to be at once assailed, Ho-shen found 
his position gradually sapped and undermined by his de- 
tractors, and his appointment as superintendent of the 
obsequies of Ch’ien Lung gave opportunity enough for 
charges of corruption. Sixteen articles of impeachment 
were drawn up, most of them frivolous enough, but there 
was sufficient evidence of his self-enrichment to condemn 
him, and he was graciously permitted to be his own execu- 
tioner with a cord of silk. His private fortune which has 
been estimated at the huge figure of one hundred and five 
million dollars was confiscated. 

Another famous statesman of the time was, with all his 
ups and downs, a little more fortunate. This was Sung 
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Yun, who had risen from a petty government clerkship to 
membership in the Great Council. In this capacity he 
was chosen to accompany Lord Macartney on his “tribute- 
bearing” mission to Peking. He acted throughout with 
great tact and had the unusual luck to please both sides. 
His acceptance, however, of presents from the English in 
recognition of his courtesy while engaged as escort, drew 
upon him the anger of his government. The presents were 
returned and he was degraded. Further trouble came 
through his outspoken remonstrances with the Emperor. 
With great courage Sung presented himself before His Ma- 
jesty and upbraided him with his vicious and extravagant 
life, spent rather with actors than with men of dignity and 
learning. The Chinese ruler was no more pleased than was 
Herod with John the Baptist, and indignantly asked what 
punishment was due to a man guilty of such audacity. 
Sung replied quite coolly, “Quartering.” Asked to name 
another mode of death a trifle less dishonoring, the minister 
replied, “Beheading.” Still again interrogated, he answered, 
“Strangling.” By this time the Emperor’s wrath was molli- 
fied and Sung obtained the applause due to his rectitude. 
Nevertheless, lest he should approach his sovereign too fre- 
quently with ill-timed remonstrances, he was sent away to 
Mongolia. Vicissitudes of fortune continued, and by 1819 
the once powerful censor-had been reduced to a mere lieu- 
tenancy among the bannermen. Then in 1820, when Chia 
Ch’ing’s funeral was being celebrated in Peking, the new 
Emperor, Tao Kuang, following his father’s coffin between 
two long lines of officials, suddenly caught sight of the un- 
fortunate Sung standing humbly in the throng. He went 
aside and embraced him, weeping, and soon after restored 
him to rank and the governorship of Jehol. _From that, 
time onward Sung lived prosperously until his death in 
1835, : 

At the close of the reign of Ch’ien Lung the secret socie- 
ties were becoming very troublesome and the Emperor 
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began, in 1793, to take measures for their suppression. But, 
in the words of a Chinese proverb, he “stirred the cane- 
brakes and roused the snake.” Consequently, R 
: : : ; i ecret 

the entire reign of Chia Ch’ing was disturbed societies and 
by the agitations fomented by these organiza- °°™SP'*4°S 
tions. This was especially the case in the south. . The 
whole valley of the West River was the center of in- 
‘tense political and religious_unrest for many years.. The 
societies which were most active against the government 
were the White Lotus, the Triads, and the Society of 
Heavenly Reason. ene these the government. pro- 
ceeded with the greatest possible severity without achieving 
much success. In 1801 the Throne decreed the summary 
execution of all members of the societies engaged in pillage. 
In 1810-the people of Fukien were warned that if they 
favored the Triad movement the severest penalties would 
be visited upon them. Government measures in this di- 
rection cost, we are told, the sum of one hundred million 
taels, and in one province alone twenty or thirty thousand 
persons are said to have been executed. Ten thousand 
condemned criminals were in the prisons at one time, and 
so great was the fear of the Government that meetings 
of more than five persons were proclaimed as seditious. 

In two. conspiracies organized by the secret societies the 
Emperor nearly lost his life, not to speak of the insurrection 
headed by Chu Mao-li, who claimed to be a descendant of 
the Mings. The first of these was in 1803, when many 
persons in high estate, including even relatives of the Em- 
peror, were involved. Even more keen than the dagger of 
the assassin was to the sovereign the indifference with which 
the whole affair was regarded at court and in the country. 
It rankled deeply that hardly any one rallied to the sov- 
ereign’s side. “It is this indifference,” said the Emperor, 
“rather than the poignard of the assassin which hurts me 
most.” 

The conspiracy of 1813 was more serious still. An insur- 
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rection organized by the Heavenly Reason and White Lotus 
societies broke out in Honan and Chihli; many cities were 
taken by storm, and in broad daylight a party of conspira- 
tors entered the royal palace and fought body to body with 
the guards. The Emperor coming out was seized by the 
throat, and it would have gone hard with him had not the 
Prince Mienning (the future Emperor Taokuang), just 
returned from hunting, shot two of the assailants with a 
matchlock. A third was slain by a nephew (or cousin) and 
by this time the soldiers arrived. For his valor on_this 
occasion the Prince Mienning was nominated heir to the 
throne. 

The unrest of the populace is only too easy to under- 
stand when we have our attention drawn to the terrible 
devastation of the land by hurricane and 
flood, especially when we remember the inti- 
mate connection the Chinese have always 
perceived between physical disasters and bad government. 
The great drought of 1817 caused the Board of Punishments 
to consult together as to whether they had been properly 
fulfilling their duties. They drew up a document in which 
the hope was expressed that Nature would soon reéstablish 
her proper order. The Emperor himself, in accordance with 
the old customs, was moved to self-examination and_con- 
fession of sins for himself.andfor his people. Some sen- 
tences are worth quoting: 


National 
calamities 


The remissness and sloth of the officers of government con- 
stitute an evil which has long been accumulating. It is not the 
evil of a day; for several years I have given the most pressing 
admonitions on the subject, and have punished many cases which 
have been discovered, so that recently there appears a little im- 
provement and for several seasons the weather has been favor- 
able. The drought this season is perhaps not entirely on this 
account. I have meditated upon it and am persuaded that the 
reason why the azure Heavens above manifested disapprobation 
by withholding rain for a few hundred miles only around the 
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capital, is that the fifty and more rebels who escaped are secreted 
somewhere near Peking. Hence it is that fertile vapors are fast- 
bound and the felicitous harmony of the seasons interrupted. 


In spite of this pronouncement, storms and floods followed 
upon the drought, and the only reason the perplexed Em- 
peror could assign for the visitation was that perhaps, since 
the storms had come from the southeast, there were officials 
in that direction who had “excited the ire of heaven.” 

In addition to the sufferings entailed by the rise of the 
secret societies and the convulsions of unquiet nature, were 
those brought upon the southern provinces by the pirates. 
The estuary of the West River has always enjoyed (as it 
does to-day) the sinister reputation of being the most 
pirate-infested water in the world. Even now merchant- 
men at times require an escort, and the exposure of heads 
in baskets, or the bricking up of the pirates in chimneys has 
so far failed to deter these rovers of the sea from the pursuit 
of their calling. Chia Ch’ing’s reign furnished unlimited 
opportunity for the display of their daring. .The pirate 
most feared in these years was the redoubtable \T’ai Ch’ien,\ 
of Fukien, who using a commission from the Annamese 
government harassed the seas and exacted toll from all the 
junks he deigned to spare. At last the merchants raised a 
fund wherewith to fight him and the imperial Admiral Li 
went forth to battle. Just in the act of gaining a decisive 
victory, the gallant Li was slain by a cannon ball, and 
T’ai escaped. A year later he was overtaken by other ves- 
sels of the imperial fleet and to escape capture drowned 
himself after scuttling his ship. 

During these years the coast of Kwangtung and the Pearl 
River were made so dangerous that the Governor of Canton 
himself transferred his residence to Macao. The undoing 
of the pirates was in part brought about by two English- 
men, Turner and Glaspoole, who, having been captured, 
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used the opportunity to learn something of the organization 
of the sea-robbers. This knowledge they were subsequently 
able to turn to good account. 

Eventually the chiefs of the pirate bands quarreled and 
the government was able to take advantage of the dispute. 
Aid was also received from the English on the occasion of 
the coming of the Siamese tribute by sea. It was a prize 
eagerly awaited by the robbers, but the ship, Mercury, 
scattered them most effectually and for once the foreigners 
earned the gratitude of the officials. “The story of those 
disturbed times,” says S. W. Williams, “to this day affords 
a frequent subject for the tales of old people in that region, 
and the same waters are still infested by ‘the foam of the 
sea,’ as the Chinese term these freebooters.” 

As if the questions already at issue between the mer- 
chants trading at Canton and the provincial and national 
governments were not sufficiently bristling 
with difficulties, another question now arose 
in an acute form for the first time. This was 
the question as to the trade in opium. 

The poppy, according to Edkins, is mentioned in Chinese 
books as far back as the Eighth Century. It was probably 
introduced by the Arabs and prized originally for its flowers, 
which, after the peony, became very highly esteemed by 
the Chinese. The herbalists soon discovered the medicinal 
properties of opium and from the Tenth Century_onwards 
we find the drug used for certain bowel complaints. It was 
probably not till the introduction of tobacco from Formosa 
and the Philippines, through the medium of Dutch and 
Portuguese, that the habit of smoking opium commenced. 
The early practice was to mix a little opium with the to- 
bacco. Soon the practice of opium smoking became notice- 
able in Amoy and other points on the coast. A book of 
the time, quoted by Edkins, describes the ill effects which 
were perceived. “Depraved young men without any fixed 
occupation used to meet together by night to smoke: it grew 
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to a custom with them. . . . In order to tempt new smokers 
to come, no charge was made the first time. After some 
time they could not stay away and would come even if they 
forfeited all their property. ... Afterwards they found 
themselves beyond the possibility of cure.” 

The first edict_against the use of opium was promulgated 
in 1729 when the Portuguese were bringing in the drug 
from Goa. No restriction of import, however, was at- 
tempted till 1795, when the annual consumption had 
reached the sum of four thousand chests. The edict was 
renewed in 1800, after which date opium was contraband. 
‘The connection of the East India Company with the traffic 
commenced after Clive’s conquest of Bengal, but, with a 
curious casuistry, while the company manufactured the 
drug for Chinese consumption, after attention had been 
called to the pernicious effects of the habit, it gave orders 
that no opium should be conveyed to China in the com- 
pany’s ships. “After the close of the Eighteenth Century,” 
says Brinkley, “they never carried an ounce of it in their 
own vessels.” The responsibility for the demoralizing sit- 
uation created must be shared by the East India Company 
with the smugglers who defied all law, foreign and Chinese, 
first from Macao and later from Lintin, with the hong 
merchants who evaded all regulation for restricting the 
sale of the drug, and with the Chinese officials who were 
themselves frequently the slaves of the habit and at least 
disposed to make illegitimate profit by its introduction. 
This connivance rendered all edicts issued from Peking 
futile and even farcical. 

Foreign relations were unsatisfactory throughout the 
reign of Chia Ch’ing. He was himself personally anti- 
pathetic to foreigners, as might be inferred ps ther effort 
from the single episode of the expulsion of at diplomatic 
Pére Amiot, after the latter had resided in carne 
Peking for thirty years. In the north the Russian envoy, 
Count Goloyken, tried to enter Peking in 1805, but retired 
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on being informed that the performance of the kotow was 
indispensable. In the south the situation, was complicated 
by the opium question, though even apart from this the 
relation of Europe to China was provocative and vexatious. 
War was proceeding between France and England, and the 
parties to the conflict seemed to consider Chinese territory 
as a kind of “Tom Tiddler’s ground.” At least that is the 
only interpretation we can give to the fact that, in spite 
of the Chinese claim to sovereignty in Macao (leased to 
Portugal), England seized the place in 1802 to prevent its 
seizure by France, and repeated the occupation in 1808. 
Later, in 1812, the war with the United States took place, 
and English cruisers played hide and seek with American 
merchantmen in Chinese waters without scruple. This in- 
evitably led to protests on the part of China and, when these 
proved ineffectual, to interference with English trade in 
Canton. Then the necessity of supplying the teacups of 
England with the national beverage led to the suggestion of 
another mission, modeled after that of Lord Macartney. 
This was headed by Lord Amherst, who had formerly been 
Governor-General of India, and the party included the 
future governor of Hongkong, Sir John Davis; Robert 
Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to China, who had 
been in the country for some years; and the picturesque 
traveler, Thomas Manning. The last-named will be re- 
membered as the friend of Charles Lamb to whom we 
are ultimately indebted for “A Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 
He was by some regarded as the first Chinese scholar in 
Europe. 

The embassy started for Peking in 1816 and reached the 
capital on August 28. Impartial historians have summed 
up the result in one word, “mismanagement,” but whether 
the muddle was the fault of Amherst or “the ignorance, 
pride, isolation, and audacity” of the Chinese must remain 
a matter of opinion. The truth is probably that the court 
mandarins did not want the mission to succeed, and took 
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_no pains to apprise the Emperor of the situation. The 
Emperor himself was not necessarily to blame for fixing 
the hour of the interview at a time inconvenient to Lord 
Amherst. Chinese sovereigns were accustomed to giving 
audiences at unearthly hours, and it probably did not occur 
to Chia Ch’ing that he was insulting his guest by requir- 
ing his appearance after a hurried ride from Peking to the 
Summer Palace and even before the arrival of the baggage 
containing his uniform. Possibly Lord Amherst, who had 
for a time held out against Manning as an interpreter 
because he deemed the latter’s flowing beard “incongruous,” 
was over fastidious as to the niceties of diplomatic etiquette. 
At this distance it seems a pity that the whole mission 
should have been allowed to fail because of differences of 
this kind. In any case, insistence on punctilio rendered the 
accomplishment of any results through the mission impos- 
sible. It retired without effecting even an interview with 
majesty. A valuable opportunity for promoting mutual 
understanding was missed, and indeed extra reasons for 
misunderstanding accumulated. The Emperor visited with 
severe penalties, when it was too late, the obstructive man- 
darins, but possibly these had not very seriously misin- 
terpreted the Emperor’s own feelings towards the foreigners. 
At least his letter addressed at an earlier period to King 
George III begins with this sentence: “Your Majesty’s 
kingdom is at a remote distance beyond the seas, but is 
observant of its duties and obedient to our laws, beholding 
from afar the glory of our Empire and respectfully admir- 
ing the perfection of our government.” The letter ends 
with this other sentence, a very polite way of saying, ““Am- 
bassadors not wanted”: “With regard to those of your 
Majesty’s subjects who for a long course of years have been 
in the habit of trading with our Empire, we must observe 
to you that our Celestial Government regards all persons 
and nations with eyes of charity and benevolence, and 
always treats and considers your subjects with the utmost 
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indulgence and affection; on their account, therefore, there 
can be no place or occasion for the exertions of Your 
Majesty’s Government.” 

We have already touched upon three great periods of 
Christian missions in China, namely, the Nestorian mission 
riebeenntte of the Seventh Century, the Franciscan mis- 
of Protestant. sion of the Thirteenth, and the Jesuit, of the 
Bieelone Sixteenth. The fourth period, that of Protes- 
tant missions, begins with the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Among the foreigners who have, by the testimony of 
the Chinese themselves, a rightful place in their history, 
through the work accomplished during life and the influ- 
ence they were destined to exert after death, there is no 
one more important than the pioneer missionary, Robert 
Morrison. Morrison was accepted by the London Mis- 
sionary Society for service in China in 1805 and com- 
menced forthwith that devoted study of the language which 
made his labors so useful to his successors. He arrived in 
China in 1807, after two years’ study of Chinese manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and was appointed in 1809 
translator to the East India Company. It is a curious sign 
of the timidity with which missionary work was at this 
time approached that when the directors of the East India 
Company learned that Morrison was the author of religious 
tracts, they ordered his dismissal, fearing that Chinese 
prejudice would be aroused against the company. Fortu- 
nately, the agents on the spot had come to know Morri- 
son’s value and secured the retention of his services. There 
is no space here for an account of the labors of Morrison 
as missionary and translator. Suffice it to say that Julien 
described the Dictionary of the Chinese Language as (in 
his time) “without dispute the best Chinese dictionary 
composed in a European language.” . Morrison died in 1834 
and was buried at Macao, where he shares with Camoéns 
the pleasanter associations of the place. 
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The Emperor, whose excessive devotion to pleasure had 
for a long time made him the subject for animadversion, 
if not an object of contempt, to the best minds 
of China, died on September 2, 1820, at the Checuiee 
age of sixty-one and after a troubled reign 
of twenty-five years. His will, which has been translated 


by Morrison, left the throne to his second son, Mienning, 
known as the Emperor Tao Kuang. 


CHAPTER XXII 
FIRST WAR WITH THE WEST 


His late Majesty, who has now gone the great journey, gov- 
erned all under Heaven’s canopy twenty-five years, exercising 
the utmost caution and industry. . . . But in the 
midst of a hope that this glorious reign would be 
long protracted and the help of Heaven would be 
received many days, unexpectedly ... he became a guest on 
high. . . . My sacred and indulgent father had, in the year that 
he began to rule alone, silently settled that the divine utensil 
should devolve on my contemptible person. I, knowing the 
feebleness of my virtue, at first felt much afraid I should not 
be competent to the office; but on reflecting that the sages, my 
ancestors, have left to posterity their plans; that his late Majesty 
has laid the duty on me—and Heaven’s throne should not be 
long vacant—I have done violence to my feelings and on the 
twenty-seventh of the eighth moon I purpose devoutly to an- 
nounce the event to Heaven, to Earth, to my ancestors, and to 
the gods of the land and the grain, and shall then sit down on 
the imperial throne.t 


In the above words the Prince Mienning, who had 
earned the gratitude of his father and the more dubious 
heritage of the Dragon Throne by his defense of Chia 
Ch’ing against the conspirators of 1813, announced his ac- 
cession. He was regarded by those who knew him as nat- 
urally rather stupid or else very unnaturally reserved. It 
really seems that he suffered considerable deterioration -as 
time went on. This may have been the result of the various 
quackeries with which he is said to have experimented in 
order to increase his physical powers. These quackeries, 


Tao Kuang 
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*S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, I, p. 400. 
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we are told, left him eventually toothless and hollow- 
cheeked. He is described as tall, lank, and dark-com- 
plexioned. Yet he had evidently more character than his 
father, and could display upon occasion a resolution which 
his detractors might even regard as obstinacy. He was 
probably sincere enough in his early efforts to cleanse the 
Augean stable of the court and may well have grown dis- 
couraged at the apparent futility of the task. Thence he 
sank into habits of debauchery which sadly disappointed 
the hopes which a creditable beginning had inspired. His 
life, moreover, was saddened by family troubles. One of his 
sons was a scapegrace and reprobate, devoted to the use of 
opium, and the Emperor is said to have slain him with a 
blow struck in a moment of uncontrollable anger—a mo- 
ment vainly regretted for ever after. 

Whatever may have been the desires of the Emperor in 
inaugurating his reign, it was a reign rarely free from 
trouble of various descriptions. There were, 
to begin with, all kinds of trouble from — Pomestic 
drought and famine. One of the imperial 
edicts refers to these disasters in the following terms: 


Summer is past and no rain has fallen. Not only do agricul- 
ture and human beings feel the dire calamity, but also beasts 
and insects, herbs and trees, almost cease to live. I, the minister 
of Heaven, am placed over mankind and am responsible for 
keeping the world in order and tranquillizing the people. Al- 
though it is now impossible for me to sleep or eat with com- 
posure, although I am scorched with grief and tremble with 
anxiety, still, after all, no genial and copious showers have been 
obtained.” 


All this, the Emperor acknowledges, is his own fault: “The 
sole cause is the daily deeper atrocity of my sins; but little 
sincerity and little devotion. Hence I have been unable to 
move Heaven’s heart and bring down abundant blessings.” 


27S. Wells Williams, op. cit., I, p. 468. 
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Political troubles followed hard upon natural catas- 
trophes. The first uprising was in Turkestan in the neigh- 
borhood of Kashgar, about 1825. It was suspected from 
what was to be seen of the administration of the Chinese 
governors that the virility which had characterized the 
spacious times of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung was a thing 
of the past. Under the impulse of some such instinct, or 
in obedience to their own restless moods, the tribes rallied 
around one Jehangir, a descendant of the old chiefs or 
Khojans, and the Chinese garrison was massacred. A large 
army was immediately dispatched, and, after an exasperat- 
ing and protracted campaign, which cost the government 
some ten million ounces of silver, Jehangir was captured 
and sent to Peking. Here, in 1828, he expiated his failure 
by suffering a cruel and lingering death. 

The rebellions in Formosa and Hainan were less formi- 
dable and were put down as much by bribery as by the 
using of the sword. Perhaps it is a mistake to describe 
the rebellion in Formosa as having been suppressed at all, 
since no attempt was made to follow up the crushing of 
an insurrection by such a policy as was likely to insure 
contentment. 

More serious was the new outbreak among the Miao-tzu 
of the three southwest provinces in 1832. The natives here 
had suffered cruel exactions at the hands of lawless bands 
belonging to the secret societies, and had, in turn, avenged 
themselves by the slaughter of the impotent and indifferent 
officials. They were then attacked in force by the govern- 
ment troops. Choosing for their leader the chief known as 
“Golden Dragon,” the tribesmen prepared energetically 
to defend themselves. The Chinese forces were at first 
under the Viceroy of Kwang-tung, General Li, but his in- 
competence and cruelty led to his recall, and the Emperor 
then sent his own father-in-law to continue the campaign. 
Contrary to the general expectation, and possibly to his 
deserts, this leader succeeded in putting an end to the re- 
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volt in ten days. It is said that considerable success at- 
tended a kind of “poster campaign” through which the 
people were graciously advised to return peaceably to their 
homes. 

The real storm center of the Empire continued to be at 
Canton. In the space at our disposal it would be impos- 
sible to attempt more than to state the more 
salient facts as fairly and dispassionately as 
possible. Judgment will probably follow 
racial or national feeling and it is as proper to assume the 
patriotism of Tao Kuang and Commissioner Lin on the 
one hand as that of Lord Napier and Captain Elliot on the 
other. Circumstances being what they were and the limita- 
tions of human beings what they were, the result was almost 
bound to be what it was. It is our place to see to it that 
the difficulties dissipated with the battle smoke of 1840 
and subsequent years should no longer obstruct the mutual 
good relations between nations. The excuses that Chinese 
and English had for misunderstanding one another then 
are in no sense valid for us to-day. The action taken by 
the British government was necessitated by the fact that 
the charter of the East India Company was about to expire 
in April, 1834, and it seemed important that a new order 
of things, regulating trade in a more satisfactory manner 
than hitherto, should be at once inaugurated. The old 
method had been for commercial affairs in China to remain 
largely in the hands of the guilds. A committee of the Chi- 
nese merchants known as the Co-hong would deal with a 
representative of the foreign merchants who was called the 
Taipan. Such government oversight as was deemed neces- 
sary on the Chinese side was exercised by the viceroy of 
the two southern provinces and an official known to for- 
eigners as the Hoppo. The plan, so far as it worked at all, 
worked on a basis of mutual arrangement and compromise. 
The new method contemplated by England was the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner who should represent not 
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merely the merchants but the government and who should 
have diplomatic relations with the Chinese government 
at Peking. In the commission forwarded to Lord Napier 
(the first appointee) by George IV, dated December 10, 
1833, the objects were clearly enough stated. The Com- 
missioner was expected to foster and protect trade at Can- 
ton, to extend trade wherever possible in other directions, 
and to open up direct communication with Peking. The 
mistake was, however, made of sending no real notice of 
the appointment to China, of failing to make clear the rela- 
tion of Lord Napier to the government rather than to the 
merchants, and of overlooking the inability of the commis- 
sioner to control the nationals of other countries than his 
own. There was also a wrong impression as to the use of 
trade as a means for securing diplomatic influence, and a 
failure to realize the fears entertained by mandarins and 
Emperor alike for the security of the dynasty. 

So when, with the expiration of the company’s charter, 
Napier commenced his task, there was not the smallest 
likelihood that he would be able to carry it to a successful 
conclusion. To begin with, it was impossible to open up 
communications with the viceroy except through the hong. 
There is an element even of burlesque, if one were not 
sensible of the terrible strain imposed by the proceedings 
upon the commissioner, in the bandying to and fro of mis- 
sives such as those from which we quote. Here is a char- 
acteristic piece of epistolary conceit from the pen of the 
governor: 


To sum up the whole matter, the nation has its laws. Even 
England has its laws. How much more the Celestial Empire! 
How flaming bright are its great laws and ordinances! More 
terrible than the awful thunder-bolts! Under the whole bright 
heaven none dares to disobey them. Under its shelter are the 
four seas. Subject to its soothing care are ten thousand king- 
doms. The said barbarian eye [Lord Napier] having come over 
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a sea of several myriads of miles in extent to examine and have 
superintendence of affairs, must be a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of high dignity.* 


And not altogether unlike is the letter from the com- 
missioner which concludes as follows: 


I must now request you to declare to them [the hong mer- 
chants] that His Majesty, the King of England, is a great and 
powerful monarch, that he rules over an extent of territory in the 
four quarters of the world more comprehensive in space and 
infinitely more so in power than the whole Empire of China, 
that he commands armies of bold and fierce soldiers who have 
conquered wherever they went; and that he is possessed of great 
ships where no native of China has ever yet dared to show his 
face. Let the Governor then judge if such a monarch will be 
reverently obedient to any one.* 


It is not to be greatly wondered at that, while much of 
the trade went on as usual, the poor commissioner, baffled 
by so many unexpected rebuffs, caught a fever from which 
he died at Macao on October 11, 1834. 

The impasse was unbroken when Captain Elliot (after- 
wards Sir Charles Elliot) arrived in 1836. Again the at- 
tempt was made to correspond directly with the Viceroy. 
Again His Excellency refused to accept any document un- 
less it were headed with the word pin (‘petition’). Elliot’s 
dignity balked at this, though he yielded sufficiently to 
address letters through the Hoppo. So the situation re- 
mained. Then a new element was introduced from Peking. 
The grandees at the imperial court were by no means at 
one as to the policy to be pursued. There were two parties 
in the palace, one headed by the Empress, favorable to the 
legalization of the trade in opium; another, headed by the 
Emperor, demanding the total prohibition of the drug. 


The latter party naturally won in the contest of policy 
ee ee es Mi eee 
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*Foster, op. cit., p. 61. 
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and the triumph produced speedy and spectacular results 
at Canton. Captain Elliot was no friend of the opium busi- 
ness, but he nevertheless believed sincerely that the best 
way of controlling the traffic was by legalization. His posi- 
tion was influenced, moreover, by some justifiable doubts 
as to the bona fides of the Chinese endeavor to abolish the 
traffic. Many officials were openly in connivance with 
the smugglers and the son of the obstinate viceroy himself 
was profitably engaged in the business. The cultivation 
of the poppy was likewise increasing rapidly throughout 
the provinces, and the trade in opium was to all appearance 
nowhere being interfered with except in Canton. 

Matters were brought to a head by the appointment of 
Lin Tse-hsii as imperial commissioner. Few will question 
the genuine patriotism of this distinguished Chinese, though 
many will feel that he was doctrinaire and impetuous be- 
yond the limits of good judgment. Born in 1785 in the 
province of Fukien, he had risen to the position of censor 
and thence to that of governor of Hukuang.®2 He was 
gazetted imperial commissioner in 1838 and viceroy in 1839, 
arriving at his post on March tenth of the latter year. 
Things at once began to move, though unfortunately in 
the direction of war. Lin demanded the surrender of all 
the opium in the hands of the merchants. These, not as yet 
knowing the man with whom they had to do, subscribed 
something over a thousand chests as “a sop to Cerberus.” 
Lin knew enough not to be satisfied with this, and at once 
ordered a siege of the foreign settlement until the last ounce 
should have been delivered up. This was a serious situa- 
tion, and Captain Elliot saw no way out of it except to 
ask in the name of the British Government that the mer- 
chants should obey the peremptory demand. In a very 
short time over twenty thousand chests were forthcoming, 
but Commissioner Lin would not raise the siege till the last 


*Hunan and Kuangtung. 
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particle was actually in his hands. All this entailed some 
forty-eight days’ confinement of the foreign community, 
but Lin had gained his point. The whole of the drug was 
most effectually destroyed, and the Chinese counterpart of 
the “Boston Tea-party” might have done much to clear up 
the situation had not Lin confused the issues by other de- 
mands, such as that certain Europeans should be sur- 
rendered for punishment on account of alleged crimes on 
Chinese soil. These demands naturally were refused point- 
blank, while the opium business, stimulated by the clearing 
out of the entire market, soon began to flourish anew, with 
raised prices and a brisk demand. Then came the arrival 
of two British warships and in the state of tension then pre- 
vailing, it is not surprising that occasion was soon found 
for a naval engagement at Ch’uanpu on November 3, 1839, 
in which several Chinese junks were destroyed. The whole 
lamentable dispute was thus for the time being transferred 
from the field of diplomacy to the bloody arbitrament of 
war. 

“Tt was the closing of trade,” says the Chinese historian, 
Wei Yuan, “not the forced surrender of the opium, which 
brought on the Canton war.” It is unfortu- 
nate indeed that the opening of China to the Q27*R., 
commerce of the Western world was attended 
by war, and especially a war undertaken in connection with 
so iniquitous a traffic as that which dealt in opium. But it 
is impossible now rightly to apportion the blame between 
the two combatants and, once again, we must be content 
to recite the facts and take to heart the lessons. It was a 
somewhat desultory campaign and of course in no way 
tested the respective strength of the two nations engaged. 
It was, moreover, carried on with a surprisingly small force 
on the English side, not more than nine thousand men 
being engaged at any one time. The great city of Canton 
was stormed by a force of only five thousand effectives. 

Only two ships were engaged in the affair of Ch’uanpu, 
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but by the end of June, 1840, there were seventeen men-of- 
war and twenty-seven troop-ships with four thousand sol- 
diers at Hongkong. Canton was blockaded and Tinghai, 
on the island of Chusan, captured by Sir Gordon Bremer. 
Then the fleet sailed northward from Ningpo to Taku at 
the mouth of the Pei-ho. Here Captain Elliot was met by 
the governor of Chihli, Chi-shen, a diplomat whose career 
up to this time had been a long series of successes, but who 
from this time onward had much reason to regret his en- 
tanglement with the Empire’s foreign affairs. Chi-shen 
managed to persuade the fleet to return to Canton, where, 
meanwhile, things had gone from bad to worse. Poor Lin 
had now incurred the displeasure of the Emperor, who sent 
him word that he was no better than a block of wood, and 
ordered him, nevertheless, to return to Peking “with the 
speed of flames.” Sir Gordon Bremer, returning to Canton, 
found nothing better to do than to capture a few of the 
forts. This led Chi-shen, now occupying Lin’s former posi- 
tion, to suggest negotiations, and a convention was drawn 
up, known subsequently as “The Treaty of the Bogue,” Dixge 
which Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain and an_in- 
demnity of six million dollars promised, to pay for the 
opium which had been destroyed. All this, however, was 
arranged independently of Peking, and the Hiweoar SO 
far from ratifying the instrument, sent more troops and 
peremptory orders to destroy the foreigners utterly, “and 
wash them clean away.” As Chi-shen failed to do this, he, 
in turn, was recalled. Then the war was resumed. The 
Bogue forts were captured, but the imperial troops con- 
tinued to assemble till there were in the neighborhood of 
Canton some fifty thousand Chinese soldiers, more or less 
equipped for war. Then a night attack was made on the 
British fleet and failed, and matters once again came to a 
halt. This unsatisfactory condition of affairs was relieved 
by the sending of Sir Henry Pottinger to take the place of 
Captain Elliot and the appointment of Sir Hugh Gough 
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and Sir William Parker in charge respectively of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of Great Britain. 

A vigorous campaign was at once initiated. Without 
any waste of time the expedition started northward, took 
the city of Amoy, retook Tinghai on the island of Chusan, 
and then in succession captured the cities of Chinhai, 
Ningpo, Wusung, Shanghai, and Chinkiang. Meanwhile 
the commissioners, Ilipu and Chi-ying, were dispatched 
from Peking, and, when Nanking, the old capital, was 
threatened they appeared on the scene and, associating with 
themselves another diplomat, one Niu-chien, opened up 
communications with Sir Henry Pottinger. The negotia- 
tions this time went through successfully, and on August 
29, 1842, was signed on board H. M. 8. Cornwallis the 
“Treaty of Nanking.” 

Williams has described this famous treaty as “one of the 
turning points in the history of mankind, involving the wel- 
fare of all nations in its wide-reaching conse- »,, oe 
quences.” It consisted of thirteen articles, of which opened 

3 hina 
which the principal provisions arranged for 
eS transfer_of- Hongkong to. the British crown; the pay- 
in opium, $3, 000, 000 for debts due me British aibjeots and 
$12, 000, 000 for the expenses of the campaign) ; the ene 


ata o, and. chanehats and, in a ‘supplementary treaty a 
October 3, 1843, the recognition of the principle of extra- 
territoriality. So anxious were the authorities to see the 
last of the foreign ships that the treaty was hurried to 
Peking and returned signed with unusual celerity. By Oc- 
tober the fleet had retired to Chusan, which it was decided 
to hold until the indemnity had been paid. 

The results of the Treaty of Nanking were far reaching. 
Not ot only + were trade interests of Great Britain advanced 
through the possession of Hongkong (an insignificant island 


destined soon to become the greatest emporium in the East 
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and the world’s third or fourth largest port), but the other 
nations of Europe and America soon recognized the door 
opened for their own commerce. At last the walls of brass 
were broken down. Agents from Belgium, Holland; Spain, 
Prussia, and Portugal appeared to measure the extent of 
their opportunities. Ministers extraordinary were appointed 
by France and the United States. President Tyler sent 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, who arranged the first American treaty — 
with China, signed-on July 3, 1844. In this treaty the 
principle of extraterritoriality was more definitely stated, 
and the Chinese tariff was fixed at a charge of 5 per cent 
ad valorem. “The fastening of a treaty tariff upon China,” 
says E. T. Williams, “was an encroachment upon her sov- 
ereignty. The low rate adopted, too, was an injustice that 
has been perpetuated to our own day, one that is making 
very difficult the financial readjustment needed.” 

The French treaty signed in October of the same year 
secured the right to the free exercise of the Christian relig- 
ion, which had been under the ban through the influence 
of ae secret societies of the earlier reign. 

Thus all the advantages which England had won by 
war were appropriated peacefully by the other Powers. The 
one question which had, at least indirectly, been instru- 
mental in bringing on the war was the one which remained 
totally unaffected by the various agreements. Opium was 
not placed upon the list of dutiable articles. Efforts were 
indeed made to have the traffic legalized, and so controlled, 
but without result. 

The signing of the Treaty of Hwanghsia in 1844 makes 


this the proper place for a few words concerning the history 3 


of American relations with the Middle King- 
ET Te dom. Of course, trade relations between 
China and the United States go back into 

Colonial times, when tea was brought to the Atlantic sea- 
board and cargoes of ginseng, with other commodities, taken 
in return. It was at this time that such places as Salem, 
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Concord, and Boston developed their distinctly Oriental 
commerce. When the Revolution came, a movement at 
once appeared to continue the trade under American 
auspices. In November, 1784, the ship, Empress of China, 
was fitted out from New York, and, with a profit for the 
voyage of 25 per cent, so satisfied her owners that other 
American ships were encouraged to engage in the traffic. 
The Chinese, says Latourette, “soon learned to distinguish 
the Americans from the English, calling them the ‘New 
People.’” On one of these vessels was Major Samuel Shaw, 
who settled in Canton as the first American consul, thotigh 
without salary, or even much authority.® 

The great expansion of trade came when attention was 
directed to the Pacific Coast in the years following upon 
the discovery of Hawaii. The foundation of Astoria, the 
discovery of Gray’s Harbor, the development of the north- 
west fur trade, the travels of John Ledyard in Siberia, the 
extension of the whaling industry, the use of the ships 
between the summering at Nootka Sound and the wintering 
at Honolulu for traffic with China in furs, sandalwood, and 
béche-de-mer—all these things led to a great increase in the 
importance of America’s Oriental trade, so that in 1809-10 
there were as many as thirty-seven American ships in the 
harbor of Canton. 

The War of 1812 brought about a cessation of this for 
fear of the ships being captured by the British but after 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent there was a brisk revival. 
Throughout these years the need of a better control of the 
trade and better protection for citizens was felt in the 
United States as much asin England. The Terranova-case, 
of October, 1821, when an American seaman had to be 
“surrendered to the Chinese authorities and barbarously 
executed, is a case in point. Consequently, and especially 
as the trade developed in tea, silk, and china ware, through 


°K. S. Latourette, The History of Early Relations between the United 
States and China. 
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the creation of the famous “clipper fleet,” active steps were 
demanded on the part of the United States Government. 
The sending of Edmund Roberts in 1832 was an interesting 
but unsuccessful experiment. Before the War of 1839 Con- 
gress was memorialized to send a Minister to the Court at 
Peking, and Peter Parker labored hard to secure the appli- 
cation for a treaty. 

Action came at last, as we have seen, through the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Treaty of Nanking. The letter 
which President Tyler sent by the hand of Caleb Cushing 
(a letter probably written by Daniel Webster) has been 
much criticized for its patronizing superiority. It was 
really only an attempt to translate the President’s thoughts 
into what was believed to be the appropriate verbiage of 
the Orient. It begins with an interesting little lesson in 
geography: “I hope your health is good. China is a great 
Empire, extending over a great part of the world. The 
Chinese are numerous. You have millions and millions of 
subjects. The twenty-six United States are as large as 
China, though our people are not so numerous. The rising 
sun looks upon the great mountains and great rivers of 
China. When he sets he looks upon rivers and mountains 
equally large in the United States. Our territories extend 
from one great ocean to the other; and on the west we are 
divided from your dominions only by the sea. Leaving 
the mouth of one of our great rivers and going constantly 
towards the setting sun, we sail to Japan and to the Yellow 
Sea.” This document, “bound in purple plush, like an old- 
fashioned family album,” was designed to make a great im- 
pression on the barbarian mind. Says Latourette: 


With the signing of the Treaty of Hwanghsia, American in- 
tercourse with China had fully entered a new era. The old life 
had passed away. The lordly co-hong, the factories’? with their 


““Factory” from the “chief factors” of the East India Company—the 
settlement set apart for foreign residences and godowns (warehouses). 
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peculiar rules of life, the strict supervision exercised over the 
“barbarians,” Chinese jurisdiction over foreigners, and the 
restricted, almost furtive, missionary work, had disappeared, 
and instead were treaty recognition, freedom of residence, of 
commerce, and of missionary work, liberty from personal respon- 
sibility to Chinese courts, and direct official intercourse on the 
basis of equality. 


The signing of the Treaty of Nanking had little imme- 
diate effect in pacifying Canton. It is not creditable to 
the reputation of foreigners that in the city »,, Rane 
where they had lived the longest. and were Tao Kuang’s 
presumably best known, they were least liked. “2” 

The law of extraterritoriality was particularly resented,’ 
and was, moreover, difficult to enforce. In 1847 a brutal 
assault on Englishmen visiting Fatshan was made and the 
now customary proceeding of capturing the Bogue forts was 
carried through without influencing the governor or the 
populace. Chi-ying was perfectly justified in considering 
Canton an unsafe place for Englishmen and need not. be 
regarded as trying to overreach Sir John Davis, the new 
governor of Hongkong, when he stipulated for an extension 
of time for two years in the matter of opening the city to 
foreigners. It was probably a necessary step in order to 
avoid further outrages on the part of the excited populace. 
The criticism has sometimes been made that Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Rutherford Alcock handled a similar situation 
expeditiously enough at Shanghai, but it must be remem- 
bered that the trouble at Canton was of much longer stand- 
ing and went deeper. The governor of Canton was now 
the famous or, at least, notorious, Yeh Ming-shen (of whom 
more anon), and under his administration things became 
daily more serious. Six Englishmen were murdered five 
months after the last outrage, while three miles from Can- 
ton, and although the offenders were promptly sought and 


®=M. J. Bau, The Foreign Relations of China, pp. 285 ff. 
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punished by Commissioner Chi-ying, there was no conse- 
quent improvement in the temper of the people. Things 
were in this condition when events took place which dwarfed 
for the time being the anti-foreign agitation at Canton. 
These events are of such a magnitude that they must be 
treated in a separate chapter. 

The poor Emperor had already had his sea of troubles 
and was now seriously ill. His fears were increased by the 
prediction of an eclipse of the sun for New Year’s Day, 
1850. This was so inauspicious an omen that the Emperor 
tried to avert the occurrence by postponing the New Year 
celebration for twenty-four hours. He might as well, how- 
ever, have attempted to postpone the eclipse. The sick 
monarch grew worse and worse, and, a few weeks later, 
died, leaving the Dragon Throne to his fourth son, Hsien 
Feng. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE T’AIP'ING REBELLION (1850-1864) 


Hsien Feng was only nineteen years of age when he as- 
cended the throne in 1850 and he reigned for but ten years, 
years crowded with trouble and sorrow from Hsien Feng 
without and from within. Immediately after Taiping 
his accession there broke out in the south- _ revolt 
west of China, in the province of Kuangsi, the extraordinary 
and bloody rebellion which lasted all the days of Hsien Feng 
and for some years into the reign of his successor. This is 
the T’aip’ing rebellion which, in the words of a Chinese 
historian, “lasted fifteen years, devastated sixteen provinces, 
destroyed six hundred cities” and, we may add, cost the 
lives of at least twenty million men and women. 

A pamphlet? in the writer’s possession consists of a 
charge delivered by Bishop George Smith (first Bishop of 
Victoria, Hongkong) in Trinity Church, Shanghai, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1853. It says on the first page: “The very walls 
within which we are met have been echoing the fierce sounds 
of battle. . . . On this very morning, yea at this very hour, 
within less than a mile of the edifice within which we are 
assembled, the booming of cannon and the noise of musketry 
proclaim the raging of battle and slaughter. The dead and 
the dying have been borne past our dwelling, the winged 
instruments of death have been whirled past our ears and 
over our heads on their message of destruction.” The 
Bishop was well justified in adding: “China, long immov- 
able, obeys in her turn the general law of change; dynasties 


4 China, Her Future and Her Past. A footnote on page 1 says: “During 
the delivery of the charge a ball struck the church.” 
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and thrones are crumbling to dust.” The Manchu dynasty 
had certainly in the Taip’ing Rebellion a@ very narrow 
escape, but the end was not yet. Nevertheless, the 
T’aip’ing movement was not in its origin an anti-dynastic 
agitation. It had little in common with the secret societies 
which at the time were so persistent with their slogan: 
“Exterminate the Ch’ing; restore the Ming.” With these. 
societies the T’aip’ings never really cooperated. Of course 
there were anti-dynastic sentiments in the air which gave 
impetus to the rebellion. Many other elements are dis- 
cernible. The rottenness of the whole imperial system, 
with its feet of miry clay, had been thoroughly exposed in 
the recent war with England. Rage at the acquisition of 
Hongkong by a foreign power added to the flames of dis- 
content with the authorities at Peking.. Moreover, the 
floods and famines from 1834 onwards, the great earthquake 
in Hunan in 1834, the terrible famines in Szuch’uan from 
1839 to 1841, all had their effect. \Notwithstanding all this 
the proximate causes of the revolt were personal and 
religious. 
Who was the leader who well-nigh gave to China a new 
religion and a new dynasty? It was Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, a 
native of Kuangtung, an Hakka ? by_ Se 
iii as and a literatus by ambition. This remarkable 
individual made at least three attempts to 
pass his examinations, studied desultorily various philoso- 
phies and religions, including Christianity, but was nomi- 
nally a Buddhist until the illness which marks the turning 
point of his career. In this illness he had a trance in which 
God appeared to come to him in the likeness of an old man, 
took out his heart and returned it to him purified, then 


? Hakka, which means “stranger,” is the term applied to some fifteen 
million people found in the hilly regions of Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Kiangsi 
and Fukien. They speak a special dialect and have been distinguished by 
the unbound feet of the women. The general theory is that they emigrated 
from Honan and Shantung in the fourth and ninth centuries. 
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gave him a sword and commissioned him to make war 
against the idolators. On his recovery he bethought him- 
self of the “Good Words to Exhort the Age,” a tract he had 
once received from a Christian preacher, Liang A-fa, and 
immediately recognized the God of his vision as the Chris- 
tian Deity. Some instruction he gained from a visit to an 
eccentric Baptist minister, Issachar Roberts, of Canton, in 
1846, but Hung’s Christianity was to the end af a very come 
and imperfect sort, intellectually and morally. Neverthe- 
less, he discarded idolatry, began to preach the new faith, 
and gathered around him converts of sincerity and zeal. 
Together they formed the Shang Ti Hui, or “Society of 
God.” The leader called himself “The Younger Brother of 
Jesus Christ,” using the term “Younger Brother” (t7) in its 
Chinese sense of subordination and obedience. 

Up to 1850, as we have seen, there was little that was 
political in Hung’s program. The conflict with the Gov- 
ernment came through the use of the word 
hui (‘association’) which at once put the The rebellion’ 
movement into the category of proscribed so- 
cieties. Then came the return to the old Chinese method 
of wearing the hair long, instead of in a queue, a custom 
which branded them as rebels to the Manchu authority 
and caused the populace to ridicule them as Ch’ang-mao 
(‘Long-haired’). But, as in similar cases, the movement, 
with persecution, began to flourish, and it spread so rapidly 
in the province of Kuangsi that two imperial commissioners, 
Saishangah and Tahungah, were sent down from Peking to 
deal with the agitation. Then Hung took the bold step of 
proclaiming himself as T’ien Wang (‘Heavenly King’) and 
of taking for the title of the new dynasty he expected to 
found the name of Taiping (‘The Great Peace’). 

Never was a name more misleading : applied to a revolu- 


* A good account of the first years of the T’aip’ings is in the work of 
MM. Callery and Yvan, L’Insurrection en Chine, Paris, 1855. 
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tionary movement. From the first, Hung made for himself 
a trail of blood and rapine. City after city was captured 
and the Manchus began to fear that the hour of their doom 
had struck. The truculent Yeh, in Canton, turned aside 
from his squabbles with the English to lament as follows: 
“The whole country swarms with the rebels. Our funds 
are nearly at an end and our troops are few; our officers 
disagree and the power is not concentrated. The com- 
mander of the forces wants to extinguish a burning wagon- 
load of faggots with a cupful of water. ...I fear that 
we shall hereafter have some serious affair, that the great 
body of the people will rise against us and that our own 
followers will leave us.” Yeh is said in the course of his 
administration to have put to death seventy thousand 
T’aip’ings, yet he apparently had little or nothing to do 
with the suppression of the insurrection. The great soldier 
Tseng Kuo-fang did a good deal towards checking their ad- 
vance northward, but, one after another, Yochow, Wu- 
chang, and Kiukiang were taken, and at last, in 1853, the 
ancient capital, Nanking, was stormed and sacked, over 
twenty thousand Manchus being ruthlessly slaughtered. 
Here the T’ien Wang now established his court, proclaimed 
his dynasty, and appointed the Wangs of the east, north, 
south and west, who subsequently played an important 
part in the military operations. As for Hung, he gradually 
settled down to a life of luxury and self-indulgence and 
seems to have lost the earlier enthusiasm and sincerity of 
his faith. 

In the first stages of the rebellion there was much per- 
plexity as to the proper attitude to be adopted by foreigners. 


Religious The Christian complexion of the society nat- 
Teivine urally disposed many to sympathy and even 
revolt to admiration. In the charge already quoted 
we read: “The rebel leaders are evidently men in earnest. 
Their unsparing destruction of idols... would be im- 


politic in men with less lofty aims than those of a reforma- 
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tion of the national religion. . . . Their compulsory pro- 
hibition of opium smoking, and their threatened exclusion 
of this contraband article from the country preclude the 
supposition of their being actuated by a selfish and calcu- 
lating policy.” Bishop Smith goes on to describe their 
camp services and Cromwell-like preachings, to quote from 
their prayers, odes, and creeds. He pictures also for us the 
waters of the Yangtze carrying seaward the ruins of thou- 
sands of temples and fragments of broken idols. All this 
was hopeful enough. Again, from another point of view, 
the rebellion seemed to invite sympathy, since there was, 
at least at the beginning, a desire to be on good terms with 
the foreigner. “Foreign nations,” we read, “though far 
removed, are protected and cared for by the one great God; 
and China, which is so near, is under the same gracious care. 
There are many men in the world, but they are all our 
brethren: there are many women in the world, but they 
are all our sisters.” This also was distinctly promising, 
especially in view of affairs at Canton, and possibly if strong 
outside influences could have secured a footing in the coun- 
sels of the T’aip’ing leaders, the insurrection might have 
been wisely guided to great ends. But the fact remains 
that the better acquainted foreign sympathizers became 
with the T’aip’ings the more rapidly the sympathy melted 
away. It was seen that no inroads had been made on the 
polygamy of the nation and that, if the Bible was being still 
studied, it was almost exclusively in its most sanguinary and 
least elevated passages. So the establishment of the T’ien 
Wang with his court at Nanking marks in a double sense 
the end of the first and more hopeful chapter of the story. 
The capture of Nanking seemed for a time to have ex- 
hausted the resources of the T’ien Wang. Perhaps, as he 
had now reached the point attained by the 
Mings when they overthrew the Mongol ea pekieg! 
dynasty, there was felt a lack of precedent 
for further movement. But new operations were mani- 
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festly necessary, and a fine, if somewhat too audacious, bid 
for success was made in the truly great march which was 
executed by General Li. It penetrated a hostile country 
northwards for some hundreds of miles and reached a point 
only a very few miles from Peking. General Li was an ex- 
charcoal-seller, and his march in May, 1853, is described 
by Brinkley as “one of the most extraordinary marches on 
record . . . like marching across one half of hostile Europe.” 
“This intrepid commander,” the historian adds, “deserves 
a place beside those of the great captains of the world.” 
General Li, however, effected nothing that was permanently 
useful to the cause. He was checked by General Sankolinsin 
(dubbed later by the British soldiers “Sam Collinson”) 
whose victory was followed up by Li Hung-chang. The 
latter makes his entry on the stage of Chinese history as an 
Anhui guerrilla leader harassing the rebel retreat. The 
failure of the rebel attempt to beard the lion in his lair 
by carrying the movement to the capital of the Empire 
was in reality the deathblow to the T’aip’ings, though many 
years were still to elapse before the final catastrophe. But 
for the energy of others than the leader it must have col- 
lapsed much earlier. Yang, who had claimed to be the Holy 
Spirit and had on one occasion even exercised the privilege 
of scourging the T’ien Wang, on the strength of a revelation 
which had been vouchsafed him, fell into disfavor and was 
executed. The rebel leader remained inactive amid his 
thirty wives and one hundred concubines, leaving the entire 
management of a dubious campaign to the four Wangs. 

The greatest military genius_revealed on the T’aip’ing 
side was perhaps the Chung Wang; whose brilliant move- 


The “Ever- ments against the imperial troops on more 
victorious than one occasion threatened the foreign set- 
rmy” 


tlements at Shanghai and elsewhere and dis- 
rupted the trade of the Chinese merchants. It was this 
feature of the struggle which at length suggested the em- 
ployment of foreigners to aid in the suppression of a move- 
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ment as wasteful and tedious as it was bloodthirsty. The 
rousing of the merchants’ guilds marked the beginning of 
the end of the rebellion. In the middle Yangtze region they 
voluntarily submitted to a transport tax called likin, income 
from which equipped Tseng Kuo-fang to crush the move- 
ment there. In Shanghai the merchants financed a contin- 
gent under the command of a Yankee adventurer, Frederick — 
‘Ward, of Salem, Massachusetts, under whose energetic 
and tactful leadership the medley hordes of recruits be- 
came a force to be known henceforth, not undeservedly, 
by the high-sounding title, Ch’ang-sheng chiin, or the 
“Ever-victorious Army.” ‘A Yankee sailor-boy, a soldier 
in the Chinese imperial army, a saint in the Confucian 
calendar—such in epitome is the history of Frederick Towns- 
end Ward.” * From 1860, when this new force appeared 
upon the scene, the tide began to turn, and in 1862 things 
looked brighter for the Manchu than for twelve years past. 
Then Ward was mortally wounded in an attack on the city 
of Tzuchi, near Ningpo. The Chinese have shown their 
appreciation of the services of this American adventurer by 
the bestowal of posthumous honors, and the little temple 
at Sungkiang, near Shanghai, where he was buried, is still 
marked by offerings of candles and incense deposited in 
his honor. 

The “Ever-victorious Army” was for a time led by Ward’s 
associate, Burgevine. A headstrong disposition and a con- 
flict with British interests made his position impossible. 
Li Hung-chang, now in charge of all anti-rebel activities in 
the lower Yangtze region, who, since the recently-termi- 
nated war with France and Great Britain was making 
friendship with the British a stepping stone for his ambi 
tion, appointed in Burgevine’s place a young British officer 
of engineers, Charles Gordon, destined to be known as “Chi- 
nese” Gordon, until he won the yet more glorious title of 


4H. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day, p. 383. 
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“Gordon of Khartoum.” The story of Gordon’s discipline, 
his knightly other-worldliness, his “wand of victory’”—the 
riding stock with which he led his men until they believed 
him invincible and inspired—of his chivalrous anger over 
Li Hung-chang’s breach of faith in the murder of the sur- 
rendered Wangs and again over the suggestion from Bur- 
gevine, who had joined the rebels, that they join hands 
and betray both sides—all these things make up a very 
fascinating chapter in the history of warfare. By June, 
1864, the work was done; the “Ever-victorious Army” was 
disbanded, and the imperial forces were left to enjoy the 
satisfaction of dealing the last stroke to the rebellion with- 
out foreign assistance. 

There was now only the capture of Nanking between the 
Imperialists and their goal. The Chung Wang (‘Faithful 
Prince’) was still a quantity to be reckoned 
with, but in July, 1865, a breach was made 
in the city walls and Nanking came once again 
under the Manchus. A few days before the T’aip’ing leader 
poisoned himself, but his son was captured after an heroic 
attempt had been made by the Chung Wang to carry him 
on horseback beyond the reach of the victors. Both were 
executed, although the death of the “Faithful Prince” was 
delayed a week in order that the brave soldier might com- 
plete the writing of his memoirs. This work has been pub- 
lished and is an interesting record of the career of a brave 
and generous soldier. In another direction the victorious 
Imperialists sullied their success by digging up and desecrat- 
ing the body of the Heavenly King. 

The whole of the fourteen years’ struggle, thus brought 
to so tardy and bloody an end, is a long miserable story 
of wasted enthusiasm and futile courage. Yet, failure as 
was the T’aip’ing movement, it had no little to do with the 
subsequent downfall of the Manchu régime, since it re- | 
vealed as nothing else had done its weakness in a time of 
crisis. 


The end of 
the T’aip’ings 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FOREIGNER GETS TO PEKING 


Though the reign of Hsien Feng was, throughout its ten 
years’ duration, overshadowed, as we have seen, by the 
murderous rivalry of the T’aip’ings, there ; 
was yet much else to make it memorable, even Ep 
though it may lay no claim to distinction. The 
Emperor had no share of his father’s vigor and the reign, 
so far as the monarch personally is concerned, is a decade 
of imbecile and futile effort to fill depleted coffers. Hsien 
Feng desired to issue paper and iron money and even pro- 
posed seriously to have “counters cut out of jade-stone to 
take the place of bullion.” He had the narrowest conceiv- 
able views of the functions of government,.and the officials 
surrounding him at court were as anti-foreign as ever. 
Chi-ying, the one man at Canton who had labored for jus- 
tice, and who had in an earlier reign petitioned for some 
measure of toleration for Christianity, was recalled and 
ordered to commit suicide in 1856. 

What the compulsory surrender of the opium was in 1839, 
that the seizure of the lorcha, Arrow, was in 1856, the proxi- 
mate and yet not the real cause of war with 
Great Britain. A lorcha is a vessel partly of _The“Arrow” 
Chinese and partly of foreign rig, and there 
were many of these vessels on the Chinese coast engaged 
in doubtful varieties of business. Some of them were 
placed under the British flag at Hongkong, but unfortu- 
nately this was no reason for their not transforming them- 
selves into freebooters as soon as they were outside Chinese 


waters. Consequently, the authorities at Canton had some 
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reason for being suspicious when the Arrow sailed into 
Pearl River on October 8, 1856. It was boarded by 
Chinese in search of opium, the English flag hauled down, 
and fourteen sailors carried off on suspicion of their being 
concerned in piracy.. As a matter of fact the foreign regis- 
try had expired fourteen days before,’ but this was unknown 
to the Chinese. An immediate demand for redress was 
made by the British Consul, Harry Parkes, but the redoubt- 
able Yeh decided to stand firm. Sir John Bowring, the 
governor of Hongkong, labored hard for peace, asking that 
Yeh should send the prisoners back to the consulate and 
then, in accordance with the treaty, demand their return 
on the charge of piracy. Yeh was, however, obstinate and, 
other things coming up to complicate the situation, Admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour on October twenty-third took pos- 
session of the defenses of Canton. On the twenty-fifth 
he captured the island and the Fort of Dutch Folly, and 
it was felt that now was the fitting time to insist on the 
promise to fulfill the treaty obligation, so long evaded, to 
open up Canton to foreign residence. In January, 1857, an 
attempt was made in Hongkong to poison all foreigners by 
putting arsenic in the morning’s supply of bread. Fortu- 
nately too much arsenic was employed, and the hideous 
plot miscarried. The British authorities had by this time 
resolved to carry the matter further, and an application was 
made to the governor-general of India for five thousand 
troops. 

In the war into which the two nations had thus drifted 
the British had the cooperation of the French (their recent 
Pronbisadiil aes in the Crimea), who found a casus belli 
Great Britain in the murder of a French priest in Kwangsi, 
and France On the British side Lord Elgi t 

gin was sent out. 
as high commissioner and plenipotentiary. He arrived at 


* Oliphant says “more than a month.” For all the events described in 
nee paragraphs see A Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission, by Laurence 
Iphant. 
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Singapore to find an urgent message from Lord Canning, 
governor-general of India, telling of the outbreak of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. On his own responsibility he diverted the 
troops intended for China to Calcutta, with momentous re- 
sults for the British Empire and the world. The delay in 
China was not serious. Lord Elgin reached Hongkong in 
July and soldiers to replace the troops sent on to India ar- 
rived in September. Baron de Gros, the French Commis- 
sioner, arrived on the Audacieuse in October, and soon after 
came the U.S. S. Minnesota, with Mr. Reed, and the Rus- 
sian gunboat, Amerika, with Count Pontiatine. The ulti- 
matum of the French and English was delivered to 
Governor Yeh on December 10, and the bombardment and 
capture of Canton followed on the twenty-seventh. On Jan- 
uary 5, 1858, Governor Yeh was captured and sent a pris- 
oner to Calcutta. He was followed to the ship by the jeers 
of his own countrymen, who, in common with the foreigner, 
had suffered from his truculence. In Calcutta his wonted 
energy altogether deserted him; he did not even care to 
read, explaining that “he already knew by heart all there 
was worth reading.” He never returned to China, dying in 
exile in 1860. 

Immediately after the capture of Canton the plenipoten- 
tiaries proceeded to Shanghai and thence to the Peiho. The 
Taku forts were bombarded, following ON ney Pires 
which a treaty was drawn up, in June, 1858, of Tientsin 
at Tientsin, ratification to take place the fol- #"¢ Pes 
lowing year. For the accomplishment of this end Lord 
Elgin’s brother, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick Bruce, was 
appointed, and the party prepared to go on to Peking. The 
Chinese, however, refused passage by way of the river to 
Tientsin and demanded that the embassy should proceed 
overland, from Peit’ang, over the route taken by tribute- 
bearing embassies. On the attempt of the ships to pass up 
the river they were fired upon by the Taku forts. Two 
English gunboats were sunk. It was during this unfortu- 
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nate engagement that Captain Tatnall of the American 
navy, while assisting the British marines into action, gave 
utterance to the historic saying, ‘Blood is thicker than 
water.” Some time, let us hope, that saying will have an 
application more comprehensive still, even as wide as 
humanity itself. 

After the contretemps of the Taku forts there was noth- 
ing for Lord Elgin to do but to resume the offensive. A 
large force was collected under Sir Hope Grant, and the 
allies, French and English, landed at Peit’ang on August 
1, 1860. There was some difference of opinion between Sir 
Hope Grant and General Montauban as to the precise plan 
of campaign to be followed, but the Taku forts were even- 
tually taken and the way cleared to Tientsin. Lord Elgin 
now insisted that the Treaty of Tientsin be ratified, and 
sent a party, including Messrs. Parkes and Loch, forward 
to T’ungchow to prepare for a Convention. The story of 
the capture of the emissaries by the Chinese general, 
Sankolinsin, and of their sufferings during a ten days’ im- 
prisonment in a Chinese dungeon, is a familiar one. Only 
eleven survived out of the twenty-three Englishmen and 
thirteen Frenchmen who had been incarcerated. All the 
rest succumbed to the terrible tortures to which they were 
subjected. The kindness shown by the Chinese criminals 
who were Parkes’ fellow prisoners is almost. the only re- 
deeming feature of the story, apart from the courage of 
the captives themselves. However, the advance on Peking 
continued, the Chinese army was defeated in the decisive 
battle of Palichiao, on the twenty-first of September the 
Anting Gate was stormed and the capital surrendered. On 
October 24, 1860, the Treaty of 1858 was at last ratified, 
being signed by Prince Kung (who came forward to repre- 
sent the Emperor, now a fugitive at Jehol) and Lord Elgin. 
There were fifty-six articles altogether, providing, among 
other things, for the payment of an indemnity, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent legation at Peking, the cession 
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of Kowloon? to England, the opening of Tientsin as a 
treaty port, and an apology for the attack upon the fleet. 
The French treaty, which was signed on the following day, 
pushed matters further and, in providing for reparation 
to be made by the Chinese for the confiscation of all lands 
and buildings which had ever belonged to the Christians, 
paved the way for claims extending backwards a hundred 
and fifty years or more. This was especially irritating, since 
it complicated questions of land ownership which had been 
regarded for generations as settled. A more serious mat- 
ter was the insertion by the Jesuit interpreter, Pére Dela- 
marre, in the Chinese version of the treaty of two other pro- 
visions, one securing that Christians should have a right to 
the free exercise of their religion all over China, and the 
other that French missionaries should have the right to 
rent land in all the provinces of the Empire and to buy and 
construct houses. When this pious fraud was discovered, 
the French Minister thought it would do no good to de- 
nounce his interpreter, and therefore the treaty was ac- 
cepted by the French as binding and never questioned by 
the Chinese. It is by virtue of this clause that the mis- 
sionaries of all countries subsequently benefited under the 
“most favored nation” clause.® 

Lord Elgin felt that, in as much as the obstinacy and 
bad faith of the Court had been responsible for the pro- 
tracted character of the war, a stern act of , ace 
justice was necessary to reach the imperial __ piece of 
mind and heart. Nevertheless, excuse it as US“? 
we may, the destruction on October 6 of the famous Yuan- 
ming-yuan, or Summer Palace, was a most regrettable act 
of vandalism. It was the greatest monument near Peking 
of the early glories of the dynasty, a unique combination 


2 A strip of coast opposite Hongkong, considered necessary for the British 


island’s defense. é 
2 See Négociations entre la France et la Chine en 1860, Baron Gros, Livre 


Jaune du Paris, 1864. 
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of Italian and Chinese art serving to remind men of the 
extent to which the foreigners had assisted the first Manchu 
sovereigns to make their capital beautiful. Here K’ang Hsi 
had built his palace and received ambassadors and legates 
from afar. In the forty-eighth year of his reign he had 
made of the palace a present to his son and heir. Ch’ien 
Lung in turn inherited it and joined the various buildings 
together under the new name, Yuan-ming-yuan. The 
Jesuit painters, Castiglione and Attiret, drew plans for the 
gardens, and the latter described it in 1743 as “a real earthly 
paradise.” Now what Frenchmen had assisted to build 
Frenchmen in a sense assisted to destroy. The incident 
was a ghastly prophecy of the inglorious aftermath of 
the Boxer Revolt. No wonder Lord Elgin wrote: ‘War is 
a hateful business. The more one sees of it, the more one 
detests it.” 
Only the conservatism of the government at Washington 
prevented American cooperation with Great Britain and 
France in the use of violence. Yankee ship- 
esas ping and trade had grown important at Can- 
ton and were predominant at the new port of 
Shanghai, where, in 1852, 50 per cent of exports and imports 
was carried in American bottoms. American shippers whole- 
souledly advocated joining the British in drastic measures 
of retaliation for Chinese official restrictions on trade, and 
invariably won the agents of their government to this point 
of view. United States Consul Parker strongly recom- 
mended to Washington that America take temporary pos- 
session of Formosa while Great Britain should take the 
Ch’usan Islands and France should occupy Korea. When 
Admiral Perry stopped at Hongkong (en route via Cape of 
Good Hope) on his historic mission to “open Japan” in 
1853 he approved Parker’s proposal, which he recommended 
to Washington. Secretary of State Marcy set his foot down 
on it, as also upon Perry’s scheme to use the Loochoo Islands 
as an American base of operations in the Far East. Wash- 
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ington’s repudiation of Parker’s pledge to Sir John Bowring 
of American codperation in event of hostilities brought 
the American consul’s retirement. When Great Britain 
entered upon the “Arrow” War her premier, Lord Claren- 
don, invited the United States to join. Cass, Secretary of 
State to President Buchanan, replied that “True wisdom 
dictates moderation and discretion in attempts to open 
China to the world.” But the differing feelings of Ameri- 
cans on the scene was demonstrated by the action of Cap- 
tain Tatnall. 

While Great Britain and France were obtaining their 
Tientsin treaties of 1858 as the reward of victory, America 
(as also did Russia) stepped in and obtained without cost 
or bloodshed, an equally favorable treaty, invoking the now 
famous “most favored nation” clause. When Great Britain 
and France refused the invitation to send envoys over the 
humiliating Peit’ang route to receive the ratifications, the 
new American plenipotentiary, Ward, accepted. At Peking 
he refused to kotow to the Emperor and was sent back 
ignominiously to Peit’ang, where the certificate of ratifica- 
tion was duly delivered to him. The Ward Treaty provided 
for the opening of an American Legation in Peking, in 
which Anson Burlingame became the first Minister. 

It was said with some show of truth that America 
“crawled behind British guns” in China. The Chinese, 
however, felt glad to give to America what others extorted 
from them by force. 

Russia’s policy was no more glorious than America’s and 
far less disinterested. Some months before the signing of 
the Treaty of Peking by England and France, : 
Russia had been negotiating, through General pana ari 
Ignatieff, for the cession of the territory across 
the Ussuri River. Brinkley alleges that Ignatieff had been 
playing a skillful game of running with the hare and hunt- 
ing with the hounds. “Outside Peking he gave to the 
British and French envoys useful information furnished by 
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the Russian mission; inside. Peking he persuaded the 
Chinese that his intervention alone had saved the Empire 
from permanent occupation by foreign troops.”* The 
result was the signing of a new treaty before the end of the 
year whereby Russia obtained the six hundred miles of 
coastline which was incorporated as the Russian province 
of Primorsk. The Russian ambition to be a Pacific Ocean 
power would henceforth flame higher than ever. 

The Emperor Hsien Feng took to heart all these yieldings 
to the outer barbarians, and never returned to his capital. 
From Jehol the reports came to him of the arrival of the 
first legations in Peking in March of 1861. He was sadly 
troubled, too, by the appearance of a comet, and on Au- 
gust 22 death relieved him from responsibility for a situa- 
tion he was unable to control. 


“Brinkley, China, XII, p. 50. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE GREAT DOWAGER’S FIRST REGENCY 


When the end of the Emperor Hsien Feng was seen to be 
near, Prince Kung, sixth son of Tao Kuang and brother of 
Hsien Feng, made a hurried journey to Jehol, Intri 

A ‘ Z gues 
where the imperial clansman Su Shun was in ___ over the 
control. Hardly had he returned than an ‘“°°*S910” 
edict arrived at Peking proclaiming the appointment of 
the Crown Prince, a boy of four years old, as heir. On the 
further news of the Emperor’s death this prince was at 
once announced as the new Emperor under the title of Chi 
Ch’iang, afterwards changed to T’ung Chih. Prince Kung 
had not appreciated the situation at Jehol a moment too 
soon. The coterie of intriguing courtiers, including, with 
Su Shun, Prince I and Prince Ching, still held possession 
of the child sovereign and proposed to inaugurate their com- 
mand of the situation in connection with the funeral cere- 
monies of Hsien Feng at Peking. Prince Kung, with ad- 
mirable insight, at once secured_a sufficient body of troops 
under General Sheng Pao, produced an edict (supposedly 
confided to him by the ite sovereign just before his death), 
appointing as regents the two Empresses Dowager, namely, 
the widow of Hsien Feng and the mother of the new Em- 
peror. He then seized the offending princes and Su Shun. 
The latter was promptly executed, the two former permit- 
ted to strangle themselves, and the coup d’état was accom- 
plished. To make clear the absoluteness of their rule it 
was decided to change the title of the Emperor to T’ung 
Chih. 

Of the two Empresses designated as Regents the legal 
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wife of Hsien Feng was ae zu An, generally known as the 
Eastern Empress. She was fictiae meted for her womanly 
virtues, but played no important part per- 

aheEmpress — sonally in the politics of the time. It was 
quite the reverse with her fellow regent, the 

illustrious T’zu Hsi,1_who more than any ruler of China 
during the last hundred years, for her capacity and strength 
of character, deserves the epitaph of “Great.” She was born 
in 1834 and rose from a somewhat lowly position to become 
the secondary wife of Hsien Feng and the mother of the 
heir. Thence she-continued to rise till by “sheer ability, 
by her own wits, will and shrewdness, she attained the su- 
preme power.” Of the private character of this notable 
personality the most diverse views have been taken, and 
we must look to the events which she more or less con- 
trolled to do their part in interpreting that side of her career 
to us. In later years, after the terrible days of Boxerdom, 
many foreigners were enabled to get close to T’zu Hsi, and 
it is noticeable that many of these became quite enthusiastic 
as to her general womanly qualities. For example, Mrs. 
Conger, wife of the American Minister at the time of the 
Boxer outrages, writes as follows: “Through this woman’s 
life one catches a glimpse of the hidden quality of China’s 
womanhood. It savors of a quality that might benefit that 
of the Western world. The Empress Dowager of China 
loved and honored her great country; that country loved 
and honored its great ruler. May China continue to honor 
her commendable deeds and make it possible for the world 
to place her name among the makers of history.” ? Others, 
with still better means of knowing, have taken such esti- 
mates rather as proof of the Empress’ ability to disarm an 
*Cf. Backhouse and Bland, China Under the Empress Dowager (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, New York, 1914); Katherine Augusta Carl, With the Empress 


Dowager (Century, New York, 1905); Princess Der Ling, Two Years in 
the Forbidden City (Moffat, Yard, New York, 1911). 


* Letters from China, p. 377. See also Dr. Isaac T. Headland, Court Life 
tn China. 
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unfriendly criticism than as reflecting the truth. When all 
is said, it is quite possible to think the crimes of the 
Empress Dowager, in proportion to her age and civiliza- 
tion, as no greater than those of, say, Queen Elizabeth of 
England. 

In person T’zu Hsi was tall and erect, with pronounced 
Tatar features, eyes piercing as those of an eagle, and a 
voice made for the utterances of authority. But forty-seven 
years of more or less constant preoccupation with the cares 
of state lay before the Empress in 1861, so that we need not 
here anticipate a judgment on her whole career. 

In the early days of the T’aip’ing rebellion, when Shang- 
hai was menaced by the insurgents, great difficulty was 

_experienced in the collection of customs, and 4,, avigin 
out of this difficulty arose two important of the mari- 
measures which have played a significant part Beet 
in Chinese history since that day. To assist the mainte- 
nance of the Imperial forces an impost nominally one 
thousandth of their valuation was placed on goods as they 
moved past certain points, called barriers. _It was thus a _ 
transit tax. This tax, known as likin, has proved a great 
obstacle to trade anda great nuisance, and its abolition has 
been arranged for in many foreign treaties, including that 
of the Washington Conference of 1922. 

At Shanghai it was agreed between the Taot’ai and the 
consuls of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
that the collection of customs should be placed in the hands 
of a board representing the three foreign nations concerned. 
In a short time, however, this board had become an inspec- 
tor-generalship of maritime customs, in which the appoint- 
ment of the inspector general was conceded to the nation 
having the largest aggregate trade with China. Thus H.N. 
Lay, representing Great Britain, became the first “I. G.” 

Lay’s tenure of the office is Eeeboiated with an unfortu- 
nate affair often spoken of as “the fiasco of the fleet.” 
While the T’aip’ing rebellion was engaging the resources of 
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the Empire, this circumstance,.together with the opera- 
tions of the French and English, made plain the potential 
utility of an armed flotilla. This in turn led to the sug- 
gestion from Prince Kung, seconded by the British -Min- 
ister, Sir Frederick Bruce, that China should immediately 
proceed to equip herself in this respect. As Lay was then 
in London, Prince Kung entrusted to him the business of 
buying a fleet. Whether, as Brinkley suggests, ‘the magni- 
tude of the trust disturbed Lay’s mental equilibrium,” or 
whether he really misunderstood the character of the task 
assigned him, the fact remains that when eight vessels 
arrived in China under Captain Sherard Osburn, who was 
given to understand that he was to receive orders only from 
Peking and through Lay, there was at once a consider- 
able display of consternation. In consequence, the fleet 
remained inactive and Sir Frederick Bruce was obliged to 
come to the rescue on behalf of the British Government. 
The fleet was returned to England for sale, Mr. Lay was 
dismissed, and the visions of China as a great naval power 
faded away into thin air. _One good result followed in the 
appointment of\. Robert Hart jto succeed_the unfortunate 
Lay in the customs. 

Foreigner as he was, no one better deserves a place in any 
history of China than the man who for so many years was 
known as “the great I. G.” The honors which he was en- 
titled to wear were not only from the rulers and learned 
societies of the world at large, but also from the land he 
loved and served so well. He had the Red Button of the 
first class, Ancestral Rank of the first class of the first order 
for three generations, and the brevet title of Junior Guar- 
dian of the Heir Apparent. Born in Ireland and gradu- 
ating from college in Belfast in 1853, he went out to China 
in a subordinate position in H. B. Majesty’s Consular Serv- 
ice. Thence he rose until his entry upon the duties of In- 
spector General in the Chinese maritime customs brought 
out and developed his wonderful powers of organization. 
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The secret of his success lay in his loyalty and in his capac- 
ity for hard work. “TI long schooled myself,” he wrote in 
1893, “into ‘taking an interest in my work and regarding 
work done as work’s best reward.” What the work was the 
present condition of the Chinese customs service is suffi- 
cient to show. Even outside of this, many occasions arose 
to afford Hart the opportunity to help out an embarrassed 
government. One illustration occurred in the successful 
negotiation of the treaty with France in 1885. Nine 
months passed, eighty thousand taels had been expended 
in telegrams; then all at once came the decisive message 
from Sir Robert on March 31: “Signez sans delai, mais ne 
signez pas premier avril.” 

To write of Hart’s services to China adequately would be 
to write a book. The brave old man had his faith in China 
sadly shaken by the Boxer Revolt in which his house with 
all its priceless treasures perished, but he took his part 
cheerfully in the defense of the legation and, when all was 
over, the volume of essays, Those from the Land of Sinim, 
showed no abatement of generous judgment. He died Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, and we may fittingly adopt for our own the 
words of an obituary notice in the London Times on the 
following day: 


With his remarkable personality and wide range of sympathy, 
deep learning and almost poetic imagination, Sir Robert Hart 
endeared himself to a very wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. His character was as complex as his personality was 
sympathetic. The Spartan training of a Belfast Irishman was 
tempered through his long residence in the East to a broad and 
tolerant acceptance of life in all its phases. Upon the traditions 
of a Puritan stock was grafted the easy-going philosophy of the 
East; and the combination of these qualities made up a character 
that stands out against the background of modern Chinese his- 
tory as romantic a figure as that of General Gordon. . . . Tak- 
ing him all in all, Sir Robert Hart leaves behind him a record 
as an administrator that has been rarely excelled and an example 
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from which the Chinese in the long run cannot fail to derive 
guidance and benefit.® 


A striking departure from precedent was made by the 
Chinese Government in 1867 when it was determined to 
The send abroad envoys and to use in this mission 
Burlingame _— the services of a foreigner. The choice fell 
Bea upon the Hon. Anson Burlingame who, after 
attaining fame in the~halls-of Congress, had for several 
years filled with great acceptance the post of United States 
Minister. With Burlingame were associated Ch’i Kan and 
Sun Chia-ku, together with several secretaries and students. 
Their avowed object was to inform the American and 
European world of China’s desire -for progress and, so far as 
Burlingame was concerned, this plan was carried out with 
an enthusiasm which somewhat misled many of his hear- 
ers. The foreign public became immediately attracted by 
the announced longing of the Far East for railways, tele- 
graphs, and shipping. In consequence, a serious reaction 
was produced as soon as it was learned that the desire of 
China for these things had been somewhat overstated. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Burlingame’s mission was not without 
good results. It gave to the world a more sympathetic 
picture of China than it had hitherto possessed and showed 
that the Empire was no longer completely insensitive to 
foreign opinion. Unfortunately, Mr. Burlingame’s sudden 
death at St. Petersburg, February, 1870, cut short and 
rendered incomplete the mission he had undertaken. In 
the meantime he had visited the United States, England, 
France, and Prussia.* 

One thing secured as a result of the Burlingame mission 
to the United States was the signing of a treaty in July, 


® See Juliet Bredon, Sir Robert Hart. 
“Frederick Wells Williams, Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese 
Mission to Foreign Powers. 
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1868, which is especially interesting to us today as encourag- 
ing the immigration of Chinese to the United States. The 
two countries concerned “cordially recognize 
the i inherent and_ inalienable right of man to 
change. his home and allegiance, ‘and also the 
mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of 
their citizens and subjects respectively from one country 
to the other, for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as per- 
manent residents.” In the following article we find the 
words: “Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United 
States shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and ex- 
emptions in respect to travel or residence as may be enjoyed 
by the citizens or subjects of the most. favored nation.” 
This treaty was not ratified by China till 1869, probably 
because it involved a change in the age-long law that Chi- 
nese subjects should not leave their own land, and in the 
United States was not proclaimed till 1870.5 

The main facts in the thorny history of Chinese immigra- 
tion policy may here be summarized once for all. The first. 
arrival of Chinese in the United States was in 1848, when 
two men and one woman reached San Francisco_in the brig 
Eagle..Then came the discovery of gold and the lure drew 
men from every part of the earth. In 1852 over two thou- 
sand Chinese came. At first they were cordially welcomed 
and, in the light of later ¢ events, it is interesting to note that 
at a meeting held in San Francisco, January, 1853, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted on the motion 
of Mr. H. H. Haight, afterwards Governor of California: 
“Resolved, That we regard with pleasure the presence of 
greater numbers of these people among us as affording the 
best opportunity of doing them good and through them of 
exerting an influence in their native land.” Later, when 
the number of Chinese had increased to some forty-five 
thousand, the opportunity of “doing them good” was for- 


Chinese 
immigration 


5H. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day, p. 390. 
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gotten, and sensational fears were entertained lest. the Chi- 
nese should swamp American institutions and _ corrupt 
American morals. Riots in which lives were lost com- 
menced in 1871 and in 1876 a commission was appointed by 
Congress to study the problem, Much prejydice was cre- 
ated and fanned until Congress passed the {esricton Act 
of 1882 which was vetoed by President Arthur as contra- 
vening the treaty of 1870. )Congress then reduced the time 
during which immigration was to be suspended to ten years 
instead of twenty. An atrocious massacre of Chinese 
occurred in Wyoming in 1885, and this, was followed by 
further prohibitory legislation in 1894. (In 1904 Congress 
made permanent the Exclusion Act ant since that time 
there has been a gradual reduction in the number of Chi- 
nese residents./ ) The present number is something over 
sixty thousand. 

Returning to China and to the years following the treaties 
of Peking we find it not unnatural that the insistence upon 
Anthtorelen urging claims to property which dated back to 
agitation the Seventeenth Century should provoke 
ee much popular feeling. But no one could have 
foreseen the terrible way in which this feeling would mani- 
fest itself. As in the days of the Roman Empire, when 
Christians were suspected of all manner of unnatural crimes 
and vices, so it was among the uneducated masses of China. 
The stories of kidnapping and making medicine out of chil- 
dren’s eyes were readily believed in connection with the 
orphanages established by the Roman Catholic Sisters. 
Unfortunately, too, the orphanages were not always careful 
to explain the eagerness with which they welcomed children 
to their institutions. Thus, when deaths occurred, as of 
course they would, not infrequently, there was all too much 
material upon which to build a terrible fabric of misunder- 
standing. The massacre of Tientsin, which took place in_ 
June, 1870, was the result of Sopular panic, induced under 
Wee circumstances, and of the excitable temperament. of 
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the French consul, Fontanier, who resented the appoint- 
ment of a Chinese committee of investigation. The investi- 
gation of the orphanage in question was the very thing the 
French authorities should have welcomed and even courted. 
But Fontanier drove the gentlemen sent to investigate 
from the premises and a little later at the yamén of Ch’ung- 
hou drew his sword, struck the table and fired two shots 
from his revolver at the commissioner. Pushed to the door, 
he then fired into the hostile crowd outside and was there- 
upon murdered by the infuriated mob. The populace then 
attacked the cathedral, massacred ten Sisters of Mercy, 
two priests, four other French subjects, and three Russians. 
In addition to the cathedral which was obnoxious to the 
Chinese as standing on elevated ground,® eight Protestant 
churches were wrecked, after which the mob calmed down. 
An investigation was ordered and, after pressure had 
been put upon the Government by a joint note from the 
seven foreign ministers, punishment was meted out to cer- 
tain offenders. Possibly the men punished were only what 
is known as “purchased criminals,” but Ch’ung-hou was 
sent to France to apologize for the outrage against French 
citizens. The wave of anti-foreign feeling in the meantime 
rose very high andthe. discussion_of the whole problem of 
missionary work in China assumed grave importance. 
The province of Yunnan had been largely peopled by 
Muhammadans, possibly since T’ang times, and recruits 
for the faith had constantly arrived from the 4,, 
Koko Nor. During the T’aip’ing rebellion Muhammadan 
: 5 po P rebellion 
they had been grievously oppressed by the 
mandarins who, moreover, had unwisely interfered in a 
quarrel between two rival sects. Hence the ery of “Down 
with the heretic!” had soon changed to “Down with the 
pig-eating infidel!” The insurgents took the two cities of 


®The irritation caused by the cathedral site was subsequently allayed 
by the exchange arranged by direct negotiation with the Vatican. 
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Talifu and Yunnanfu and at first carried all before them. 
The two leaders were at first Ma and Tu.. The former after 
awhile returned to Manchu allegiance and fought against 
his former associates. The officials seem to have.had the 
usual idea of suppressing the rebellion by a campaign of 
extermination, but the Panthay leader, Tu, kept open his 
communications through Burmah for the supply of arms 
and ammunition, gained widespread recognition as the Sul- 
tan Suleiman, and even sent his adopted son Hassan to 
obtain aid from England. Next year,.the Chinese forces, 
set free by the ending of the T’aip’ing rebellion, besieged 
Talifu, and the city was reduced to the direst extremities, 
Tu endeavoret to purchase safety for the people of the city 
by the surrender of himself, but it was his lifeless body 
which the Chinese general received. Tu poisoned himself 
while being borne in a sedan chair to the appointment. His 
head was preserved in honey and sent to the Emperor, 
while, in defiance of the promise given, thirty thousand 
men, women and children perished in one indiscriminate 
butchery. Sultan Suleiman’s death took place on January 
15, 1873. 

Quite independently, apparently, of the Panthay rebel- 
lion in Yunnan, there broke out at about. the same time an 
insurrection in the provinces of Shensi and Kansu, which 
spread into Central Asia and inflamed the ever-restless am- 
bition of the tribes of Kashgaria. Every city in Kansu and 
Shensi was invested and every idol temple destroyed. Two 
million persons are estimated to have perished and in these 
two provinces the population has remained sparse to the 
present day. A plot against the lives of the two commis- 
sioners sent to investigate was avenged by the order given 
for a general massacre of all followers of Islam. In some 
cities this was averted by the Muhammadans turning the 
tables on their assailants and in Khokand a surviving son 
of Jehangir raised the standard of rebellion, aided by a 
much more efficient soldier than himself, the famous Ya- 
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koob Khan. In a little while Yakoob threw off his pre- 
tense of subordination and was acknowledged by the Amir 
of Bokhara as Athalik Ghazi. The disturbances spreading 
to Ili brought the Russians upon the scene, and they gave 
formal notice to China of their intention to occupy the 
country till the rebellion was subdued. Meanwhile the 
Imperial Government was moving, if slowly, and General 
Tso Tsung-t’ang with remarkable skill set about a patient 
and persistent reconquest of the country. His army is 
sometimes known as the “agricultural army” on account of 
the plan adopted of supplying themselves with the neces- 
sary food by lengthy sojourns at the successive oases where 
crops could be produced. In this way they advanced 
slowly but surely, across the desert, sowing and reaping. 
Patient tactics of this sort, reinforced by undoubted skill 
and valor in battle, at last broke the formidable power of 
Yakoob Khan. The defeated leader fled to Korla, where 
he died, probably from poison. The rebellious cities of 
Yarkand and Khotan submitted and peace was restored in 
1878. 

Two interesting results of the progress of the “agricul- 
tural army’’-remained to benefit the country through which 
it passed. (ne was the beautiful avenue of trees planted all 
along the orthwest highway,/from Shensi to Turkestan; 
the other was the int oduction of the “red rice” in the upper 
Yellow River valley/ The Muhammadans followed up the 
cultivation of this grain, with the result of a permanent 
and abundant food supply such as has changed a nomadic 
and impoverished district into a rich and expanding 
community. 

In entirely another direction China had found herself 
within measurable distance of a war. The island of T’aiwan 
(Formosa) had always been a very trouble- pg, ,inning of 
some appanage to China, and the government Sino lepanste 
seldom concerned itself with the district as 
long as there was no open rebellion. /In 1868, however, 


on 
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Japan had occasion to protest against the massacre of over 
fifty sailors from the Riukiu (Loo Choo) Islands. / The Im- 
perial Government maintained at first that the murdered 
islanders were China’s own subjects, but the Japanese 
pushed matters to the extent of landing a punitive force, 
and the Chinese ultimately consented, through the good 
offices of Sir Thomas Wade,’ to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, while the claim of Japan to the Riukiu Islands 
was tacitly acknowledged, 

By 1872 the young Emperor had reached the age of six- 
teen, and it was determined to provide him with a consort. 
AWeict The Empress Dowager chose for this high 
respitefrom | honor the lady Ahluta, daughter of a distin- 
he ee ney guished literatus. and the wedding was cele- 
brated with great ceremony on October 16, 1872. As the 
marriage of an Emperor was always assumed to mark his 
coming of age, the Empresses took this opportunity to sur- 
render into the hands of T’ung Chih the responsibilities of 
government on February 23, 1873. 

Following upon the marriage of the Emperor an event 
of the greatest possible significance took place. On June 15 
the following edict appeared: “The Tsung-li Yamén, hav- 
ing presented a memorial to the effect that the Foreign 
Ministers residing in Peking have implored us to grant an 
audience that they may deliver letters from their Govern- 
ments, we command that the Foreign Ministers residing 
in Peking, who have brought letters from their Govern- 
ments, be accorded audience. Respect this.” The audience 
was given in the “Pavilion of the Purple Light,” where it 
had been usual to receive the tribute-bearing envoys from 
the barbarians. Six ministers attended, representing Japan, 
England, the United States, France, Russia, and Holland. 
This was on the twenty-ninth of June, 1873. (The represen- 
tatives of the powers were not received in tthe precincts of 
the palace proper until 1894. / 


"At that time British Minister at Peking. 
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The Empresses had not long to regret their freedom from 
the cares of state. At-the beginning of January, 1875, the 
youthful Emperor was reported as “happily” suffering from 
smallpox, and ” the twelfth of the month he passed over 
to the ancestors) Whether his death was superinduced by 
poison or novhas been a debatable point. Suspicion is 
aroused by the fact that the young Empress Ahluta, to- 
gether with her unborn babe, died two months afterwards. 
( The two Dowagers at once proclaimed the four-year-old 
‘child of Prince Chun, the seventh son of Hsien Feng.) Thus 
the succession passed for the first time out of the direct line 
of the Manchu dynasty. Neither the dead Emperor nor 
his Empress were buried until 1879, since no provision had 
been made for a burial place. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
REFORM AND REACTION 


The child T’sai-t’ien had been posthumously adopted as 
the son of T’ung Chih, and was now (1875) placed upon the 
throne under the name of Kuang Hsu (‘Illus- 
trious Succession’). The placing of another 
child upon the Dragon Throne enabled the 
masterful Dowager, T’zu Hsi, mother of the late Emperor, 
to exercise an almost undisputed power for the greater part 
of the new reign. Those who gained access to the Emperor 
from the outer world have reported favorably of his intel- 
lectual capacity and character, and there can be little doubt 
as to his genuine desire for reform. But probably he com- 
bined with his good intentions some lack of judgment and 
a by no means unexplainable inexperience of affairs. It is 
in any case evident that his personality had in it nothing 
which could make headway against the will of his aunt, who 
in these years certainly deserved the description so often ap- 
plied to her of “the only man in China.” 

Partly arising out of the Muhammadan rebellion in Yun- 
nan, which had maintained communications with Burmah 
The Margary for the sake of getting weapons and supplies, 
affair and and following the signing of the treaty of 1862 
ae between Great Britain and Burmah, the de- 
sire had been growing in India for new trade connections — 
with China through the southwestern provinces... Hence a 
mission had been arranged for and passports issued by the 
Government at Peking to a party under Colonel Browne. 
To this party Mr. Augustus Margary, a member of the 


Chinese consular service, had been attached. He set out 
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to meet the rest of the expedition at Bhamo and accom- 
plished his mission in safety. Then, on the return journey, 
he was attacked by Chinese troops at the small town of 
Manwyne and treacherously murdered. This was on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1875. Colonel Browne, with great difficulty, and 
largely through the bravery of the Sikh troops who accom- 
panied him, made his way back to Bhamo. The outrage led 
to prolonged investigations and negotiations, carried on 
mainly by Sir homas Wade, the British minister, and Li 


g 


Hung-chang. (These resulted finally in the signing of the 
Chefoo 1 Convention on September 13, 1876. / By this con- 
vention China agreed to send a mission of apology to 
England, to proclaim throughout the Empire the right of 
foreigners to travel, and to pay an indemnity of two hun- 
dred thousand taels._ Four more ports were opened for con- 
sular residence and six ports of call on the Yangtze. One 
further result was the establishment of a permanent repre- 
sentative of China at the English court. 

~—~~Perhaps we should say the first “steam railway,” for, 
according to the Vicomte d’Ollone,? “the Chinese invented 
the railway.” He describes how, on the bor- 

ders of Tibet, “in the flagstones which form the ee ea 
pavement two little channels are cut, which 

all wheelbarrows follow, coming or going.” It was more 
difficult to recommend to China the “fire cart,’ or “for- 
eign devilroad,” but this is how the first experiment came 
about. In the first years of Kuang Hsu terrible famines 
had visited China. It is estimated that nine million people 
perished in the four provinces of Chihli, Shansi, Honan, and 
Kansu alone. A very active part in the relief measures was 
taken by Li Hung-chang, who for the first time was led to 
experience the inefficiency of Chinese methods of transpor- 


1Properly Chihfu or Chihwu, a town now merged in the Chinese raw 
silk, human hair and strawbraid mart, Yent’ai, called loosely “Chefoo” 


by foreigners. 
?Vicomte d’Ollone, In Forbidden China, p. 202. 
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tation. Under these circumstances, a company of foreign 
merchants undertook to construct a railway from Shanghai 
to Wusung, a distance of twelve miles. The innovation 
aroused all the prejudices of Chinese conservatism. ‘The 
populace feared for the graves of the ancestors, the boatmen 
were troubled as to the imminent competition, the believers 
in feng-shui* trembled lest the luck of the land should be 
disturbed, and most men disliked the probable extension of 
foreign influence. Hence no sooner was the line in opera- 
tion, on February 14, 1876, than the Chinese determined to 
make it permanently inoperative. They walked deliber- 
ately in front of the engine, to transform themselves from 
hostile but comparatively ineffective human beings into 
even more hostile and terribly potent spirits. The excite- 
ment increased to such an extent that the Government was 
constrained in October, 1877, to buy up the line, tear up 
the rails, and dump the engines into the river. The rails 
were eventually, we believe, exported to Formosa, but no 
more attempts were made to build railways in China till 
1881, when Wu T’ing-fang had influence enough to secure 
the construction of the line from Tientsin to the capital. 
We have already followed to its close the suppression of 
Yakoob Khan’s rebellion in Kashgaria, but it will be remem- 
Jn cap Ai bered that Russia had _ taken advantage of 
SER riaata the situation in order to occupy. Kuldja. 
After the fall of Kashgar, December 27, 1877, 
demands were made on Russia for the return of the occupied 
territory. To effect this, Ch’ung-hou, whom we have 
already encountered as heading the mission of apology to 
France after the Tientsin massacre, was sent to St. Peters- 
burg. The wily Muscovite so far ih ete or 
diplemat that the latter returned with thefTreaty of Li- 
vadia,|by means of which the return of Kuldja was promised 
on mn the payment of five million rubles. Russia, however, 


Seg “Wind-water” superstition—the geomantic philosophy of 
ina. 
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was to be permitted to retain Yarkand, the passes of the 
T’ien Range, and the valley of the Tekes River. This to 
China seemed too high a price for the return of a portion 
of her own property, and a storm of indignation broke upon 
the head of the ambassador. Prince Ch’un, the Emperor’s 
father, clamored for war, and the future Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung appears upon the scene eager for Ch’ung-hou’s 
head. The unfortunate diplomat was sentenced to decapi- 
tation, a sentence which would undoubtedly have been car- 
ried out but for a personal letter from Queen Victoria. The 
respited official retired into private life and died, less sum- 
marily, of creeping paralysis in 1893. A new instrument 
for diplomacy appeared in the famous Marquis Tseng, son 
of the late Gen. Tseng Kuo-fan, who had rendered note- 
worthy service against the Taip’i ings. Tseng, who had 
taught himself English with the help of Murray’s Grammar 
and a Nuttall’s Dictionary, had become Minister to Great 
Britain, and was now sent to St. Petersburg to obtain some- 
thing more satisfactory than the Treaty of Livadia.. He 
succeeded in obtaining the restoration of more territory, 
though he had to pay more money. At any rate, he was 
regarded as having “saved face’ and the new treaty was 
ratified on August 19, 1881. We may add here that the 
Marquis Tseng subsequently, in 1885, arranged the Opium 
Convention with Great Britain, was a member of the 
Tsung-Li Yamen, served on the Admiralty Board and the 
Board of Revenue, and died, full of honors, in 1890. Among 
other faculties possessed by Tseng in addition to his gifts as 
a diplomat we may mention his caligraphy. Even the Em- 
peror was glad to obtain specimens of his skill in this de- 
partment of art and literature combined. 

As far back as.1787 some territory had been obtained 
from China by France in the southwest. In 1858 a further 
advance had been made by the taking of Saigon and the 
consequent extension of French influence through Cochin- 
China and Cambodia. For this treaty recognition was 
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obtained in 1862. After the Franco-German War France 
began to seek a restoration of prestige in her Colonial Em- 
n pire. A treaty was made with Annam in 1874 
roubles over z : ‘ : 
the French without consultation with the suzerain power, 
ae by which the Red River and its ports, Haip- 
hong and Hanoi, were opened for trade. Since this terri- 
tory was used for the opening up of trade routes into 
Yunnan, the French soon found themselves in difficulties 
with the guerrilla troops known as Black Flags (largely 
made up of fugitives from the insurrectionary wars in Yun- 
nan), with the secret support, it was believed, of the Chi- 
nese Government behind them. No war was declared on 
either side, but the French, in carrying on their “reprisals,” 
soon came face to face with the regular Chinese troops and 
warlike operations continued during 1883 and 1884. A con- 
vention drawn up at Tientsin by Li Hung-chang and Cap- 
tain Fournier would have put an end to the conflict, but for 
the impatience of the French in taking possession of the 
awarded territory before the Chinese general had received 
orders from his superior. The consequence was a clash at 
Liangsan in which the French were worsted and the “re- 
prisals” continued, without any declaration of war. Among 
the incidents were the unjustifiable attack by Admiral Cour- 
bet upon the forts and ships of Foochow and the bombard- 
ment of Chi-lung. It was to the relief of all parties, the 
French included, that, through the good offices of Sir Robert 
Hart, a treaty was at last signed on June 9, 1885, by which 
much the same terms were accepted as had been agreed 
upon by Li Hung-chang a year earlier. Tongking now be- 
came French and an indemnity of ten million taels was also 
given to France, but China came out of the struggle, from 
a military point of view, not discreditably. It was at this 
time that Li Hung-chang’s plans for a new navy began to 
take shape under Admiral Lang and that a new Navy De- 
partment was created under Prince Chun, the Emperor’s 
father. The exigencies of the war, moreover, led to the 
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extension of telegraph lines which, strangely enough, did 
not arouse the superstitious prejudice of the people as had 
been the case with the railways. 

The Eastern Empress, T’zu An, had died suddenly in 
1881, leaving the direction of affairs entirely to her fellow 
regent, the Empress T’zu Hsi. In March, 
1889, this lady’s second regency came to an 
end with the marriage of the Emperor. The 
lady honored by the imperial choice (i.e., not of Kuang Hsu, 
but of the Empress Dowager), was Yehonala, the daughter 
of the Empress Dowager’s brother. The festivities were on 
an extraordinary scale, and a large number of honors were 
distributed to signalize the occasion. The edict announcing 
the assumption of sovereignty by the Emperor runs as fol- 
lows: “The Emperor is now advancing to manhood, and 
the greatest respect which he can pay to us will be to dis- 
cipline his own body, to develop his mind, to pay unremit- 
ting attention to the administration of the Government, 
and to love his people.” Two years later, Kuang Hsu gave 
his first audience to the foreign ministers, held, as had been 
the audience of the reign of T’ung Chih, in the Hall of the 
Tribute-bearers. It was given out as the Emperor’s inten- 
tion to hold these audiences annually in the first month. 

Affairs had for some years been assuming a very gloomy 
complexion in Korea. The peninsula had been long re- 
garded as a tributary country, but, as in the 
case of Formosa, little trouble was taken with ei Tiae 
the administration of the territory so long as 
it did not embroil China with other powers. Unfortunately, 
this is just what not infrequently happened. The persecu- 
tion of Christianity in Korea involved the murder of some 
French missionaries in 1866; an American ship was burned 
and its crew murdered; and Japan had commercial griev- 
ances of long standing. As China seemed very anxious to 
disclaim responsibility, the Japanese cleverly took advan- 
tage of the situation and concluded a treaty directly with 
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Korea in which the independence of the principality was 
assumed. China, thus outwitted, endeavored to regain lost 
ground by means of intrigue, and factions were formed 
which brought about so unsatisfactory a condition that the 
two countries were more than once led to the very verge of 
hostilities. Ultimately, following upon several tragic epi- 
sodes, a modus vivendi was found by Li Hung-chang and 
Count Ito, by which the troops of the nations were with- 
drawn. This agreement kept the peace until 1894, since it 
included the provision that neither nation should send 
fresh troops to Korea without due notice of such intention 
being given.* 

It was the breach of this agreement in 1894, when Yuan 
Shih-k’ai was China’s representative in the peninsula, that 
led at last to the expected conflict. There were, indeed, 
many causes, which may be summarized somewhat as fol- 
lows: 1. The sense of injustice which had been rankling 
since 1884; 2. The assassination of the Korean statesman, 
Kim Ok-kuin, who had been decoyed from Japan by Ko- 
rean emissaries and murdered in Shanghai; 3. The feeling 
that, as Japan had opened Korea to the world, her influence 
should be predominant; 4. The unrest in Japan, which 
made foreign war an easy way out of a difficult domestic 
situation. The actual determining cause, however, for the 
unsheathing of the sword was the sending of Chinese troops 
into Korea without prompt notice given to Japan. 

Hostilities began with the sinking of the English steamer, 
Kowshing, which was being used as a transport for the Chi- 
nese troops, on July 25, 1894. War was declared August 1 
and the army was hurried to the Yalu. The battle of Ping- 
yang was fought September 15, six thousand Chinese being 
slain and the remainder fleeing northward in a most de- 
moralized condition. It was in this battle that the Chinese 


“See Joseph H. Longford, Story of Korea. Also the works of Ross, 
Mackenzie, and Gale. 
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general, who had ascended a hill to direct the fight with his 
fan, learned, and the Chinese Government through him, 
that the old order in the Orient was doomed. Two days 
later the naval battle of the Yalu was fought on somewhat 
more equal terms. The Chinese made a good fight, but lost 
four ships. The actual invasion of China commenced 
October 24, with the Japanese forces under Count Oyama. 
The advance was made with great military skill and the 
desire to gain, as far as was possible, the good will of the 
populace of the country side. The famous fortress of Port 
Arthur was stormed on November 21, with the loss of only 
four hundred men, a victory which was, however, marred 
by a cruel massacre such as sadly tarnished the luster of 
the Japanese arms. In the advance into Manchuria the 
Japanese forces had been equally successful, and it was 
becoming plain that it might be well for China to consider 
terms of peace. Detring® was sent to Japan to open up 
negotiations, but he had no proper credentials and was not 
received. Before a second attempt of the kind could be 
made the capture of Haich’eng and K’aip’ing made the Jap- 
anese masters of the whole of the Liaotung Peninsula. Two 
Chinese emissaries had meanwhile been sent to treat for 
peace, but these too were insufficiently accredited. The 
great battle of Weihaiwei followed in February, 1895, and 
both by land and by sea the Japanese forces were completely 
victorious. The one Chinese hero of the war, Admiral Ting, 
after hoisting his flag of surrender, committed suicide in his 
cabin. The southern fleet, which all the while was anchored 
in the Yangtze, according to the theory that the war con- 
cerned the north exclusively, might have turned the scale of 
the war had it chosen to intervene. The capture of Yingk’ou 
in Manchuria now brought the hitherto despised “dwarf 
men” go near the gates of Peking that a serious effort for 
peace had become imperative. 

pai cre ak a es 

5 An English employee in the Custom’s Service. 
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The peace envoy this time was no other than Li Hung- 
chang himself. He left for Japan on March 15 and soon 
after arrival was shot at by an over-zealous 
Japanese patriot. The shot, which fortunately 
was not fatal, cost Japan a good deal, since 
it led to an armistice of some weeks (except in the case of 
the campaign in Formosa) and undoubtedly helped to 
secure for China more favorable terms than she could other- 
wise have expected. A treaty was drawn up and signed 
at Shimonoseki on April 17. It was ratified at Chefoo on 
May 8, and provided for the independence of Korea; the 
cession of the Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa, and the Pesca- 
dores; the payment of two hundred million taels indem- 
nity; and the opening of certain ports in Hupeh, Szuch’uan, 
Kiangsu, and Chekiang. Afterwards, on pretence of main- 
taining the integrity of China, the three powers of Russia, 
France, and Germany stepped in to rob Japan of the fruits 
of her victory, so far as the continental acquisitions were 
concerned. The Liaotung Peninsula was retroceded, and a 
further indemnity of thirty million taels accepted instead. 
So came to a close a campaign in which China’s reputation 
for military and naval strength collapsed like a pricked 
bubble. The revelation had a great effect in still further 
weakening the confidence of the nation in the Manchu gov- 
ernment and correspondingly in encouraging the agitators 
for reform. 

Another consequence of a very menacing character soon 
appeared in addition to those suggested. The sixtieth 

birthday of the Empress Dowager, which 
pear eh under ordinary circumstances would have 

been celebrated with lavish splendor, and for 
which great preparations had been made, came at a dark 
hour in Chinese history, but we may regard as an omen of 
good for the future that among the presents accepted was 
a New Testament in a silver casket, presented by the Eng- 
lish and American ambassadors and graciously received. 


The treaty of 
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In the meantime, however, the Empress had but little rea- 

son for looking kindly upon the ways of the foreigner. The 

collapse of China before the new might of Japan had 

aroused the greed of the nations, who regarded “the slicing 

of the melon” as an inevitable and imminent operation in 

which he who came earliest was likely to get most. Hence 

the conclusion of peace with Japan inaugurated a period of 

aggression which led in time to dire results. Russia, having 

posed as China’s friend in the saving of the Liaotung Pen- 

insula and in the provision by loan for paying the indem- 

nity, felt entitled to repay herself, by means of the so- ae 

Cassini Convention,Lin the leasing of Port Arthur, March, 

1898. \ Germany had already taken her reward in the seizure 
of the ‘Bay of Chiaochou in Shantung, November, 1897. j 
The reason given was the murder of two German mission- 

aries who as a matter of fact had been slain to get the local 

magistrate into trouble. 

Great Britain countered the Russian move by obtaining 
a lease of Weihaiwei ® April 2, 1898, | | (France, on May 2, 
obtained Kuangchouwan. | “By 1899,” writes A. J. Brown, 
“in all China’s three thousand miles of coast-line, there was 
not a harbor in which she could mobilize her own ships 
without the consent of the hated foreigner.” Yet Italy had 
the assurance to demand the Bay of Sanmen in Chekiang, 
and might have obtained it had not the power by this time 
passed once more into the vigorous hands of the great Em- 
press Dowager. 

But before this transfer of power came about an impor- 
tant episode must needs be chronicled. The agitations in 
the Empire had hitherto been largely in the attempt at 
hands of the secret societies and had had for cone 
their object little beyond the vague program, Se ata 
“Destroy the Ch’ing; restore the Ming.” From this time 
ation davcdhiausive acotunbrorWelbaiweil read R: F. Johnston's Zien 


and Dragon in Northern China. The return of Weihaiwei to China was 
promised by Balfour at the Washington Conference, February, 1922. 
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onward a new spirit was abroad in the land. It was the 
result of many codperating causes. The success of Japan 
had been clearly due to the fact that the Island Empire 
had adopted Occidental methods. The infiltration of West- 
ern learning, through the labors of missionaries and others, 
was beginning to tell. Most effective of all, there were per- 
sonalities at work with a very definite end in view. Two 
or three of these should be mentioned before speaking of 
the reforms for which they were in part responsible. 

One of the most influential was the great Viceroy of 
Hupeh, Chang Chih-tung, whose book, known by its Eng- 
lish title, China’s.Only Hope,’ is said by a competent 
authority to have “made more history in a shorter time than 
any other modern piece of literature.” Advertised through- 
out China on yellow posters, introduced with a rescript by 
the Emperor himself, it “astonished a kingdom, convulsed 
an Empire, and brought on a war.” It was by no means the 
work of a radical. Chang Chih-tung was no advocate of 
parliaments. “There are too many fools,” he said naively. 
Nor was he too favorable to the introduction of foreign 
instructors. They seemed to him too lazy, and inclined to 
dribble out their knowledge to students in order to make 
their engagement last the longer. But he was in some re- 
spects thorough-going. With regard to opium he said: 
“Cast out the poison”; with regard to education: ‘Abolish 
the eight-legged essay”; while he recommended that the 
temples of the two religions in which he did not believe 
should be turned into schools. Above all, he urged loyalty 
to the race, to the Throne, and to Confucianism. The book 
won authority from the man himself. Born in 1835, scholar, 
governor, viceroy, founder of universities and ironworks, 
promoter of coal-mining and cotton-spinning, a brilliant 
statesman and an ardent patriot, Chang Chih-tung certainly 

"The Chinese title is Ch’uan Hsueh Pten, which in the French transla- 


tion is Exhortation a étude, or Exhortation to Study. China’s Only Hope 
is the title in S. I. Woodbridge’s translation. 
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deserved well of his countrymen. He died in 1910 respected 
by foreigners for his straightforward honesty and having 
accomplished a great deal towards guiding the feet of young 
China into the path of safe and sane reform. 

A character harder to estimate aright is that of “China’s 
modern sage,” K’ang Yii-wei,’ a Cantonese, whose studies 
on the restoration in Japan, the decadence of Turkey, the 
constitutional changes in England, and the life of Peter 
the Great, penetrated in 1897 to the royal palace. K’ang 
Yu-wei’s friends have declared he was by no means so 
precipitate as the Emperor’s later actions would imply, and 
his friendship with Chang Chih-tung would argue for a cer- 
tain measure of conservatism. His influence, however, is 
unmistakable. As secretary of the Tsungli Yamen (estab- 
lished to take charge of foreign affairs after the war of 
1860) and as publisher of a periodical entitled News for 
the Times, he had ample opportunity to reach and influence 
others. Almost before the Argus-eyed Dowager was aware 
of what was going on in the palace precincts, the Emperor 
was surrounded by persons and influences recommended by 
K’ang Yii-wei. For three months “the modern Confucius” 
reigned supreme in the Emperor’s counsels. Then came the 
deluge. 

The result of contact with such personalities as have been 
described, together with the natural intelligence of the Em- 
peror and his interest in Western toys and scientific experi- 
ments, was soon apparent in action. “We do not. lack,” 
said Kuang Hsu, “either men of intellect or brilliant talents, 
capable of learning and doing anything they please; but 
their movements have hitherto been hampered by old 
prejudices.” The Emperor was at least resolved that this 


® An appreciation of K’ang Yii-wei as philosopher appears in the Hib- 
bert Journal, 1908. K’ang Yii-wei remained a monarchist and as such 
took part in Chang Hsun’s abortive attempt in 1917. He later lived in 
egotistical seclusion in Shanghai. In his home district he was deified and 
a temple has been erected to him while living—a singular honor. 
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no longer should be true of himself. In the early part of 
1898 he is said to have bought one hundred and twenty- 
nine foreign books, a Bible, maps, globes, and charts. 
Moreover, he was determined to make things move. outside 
the palace and there is something pathetic in the eagerness 
with which he launched, one after another, those twenty- 
seven ill-fated edicts of July, 1898. They provided, with 
bewildering haste, and with little or no attention to the 
means for carrying them into execution, for every reform 
which his somewhat visionary instructors had suggested to 
his enthusiasm. There was to be a new university at 
Peking, universal reform in education, extension of railways, 
development of art, science, and agriculture, together with 
the immediate abolition of all that had hitherto retarded 
the advance of the Empire. It was a beautiful dream, but 
the dreamer was destined to a very sudden and rude 
awakening. 

The Empress Dowager was, as we have seen, no novice 
at a coup d’état. It had become manifestly a case for in- 
ater stant action if she were to save herself and 
coup a%état _—s*her friends from the consequences of the new 

movement. We may also give her credit for 
the sincere belief that the new craze for Western material- 
ism was likely to play into the hands of the greedy Euro- 
pean powers ever on the alert for the partitioning of China. 
It is no reflection on her patriotism that she believed drastic 
measures were necessary for the Empire’s salvation. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai has been regarded by modern reformers as having 
betrayed the Emperor, who certainly never forgave him. 
Ordered to hold his troops in readiness to seize the Empress, 
he questioned the genuineness of the orders, warned the 
Empress, and placed his forces at her disposal. He may be 
credited with the belief that hot-headed, inexperienced, 
young enthusiasts were not the real leaders the time re- 
quired. So the blow fell; K’ang Yii-wei escaped with diffi- 
culty, to live henceforth, till the revolution, with a price 
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upon his head. Most of his associates were promptly de- 
capitated; the poor young Emperor was from this time 
forth practically deposed and a prisoner; and a new era 
was inaugurated with an edict put into his mouth which 
commences as follows: 


Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress Dowager, T’zu Hsi, since 
the first years of the reign of the late Emperor T’ung Chih down 
to our present reign, has twice ably filled the regency of the 
Empire, and never did her Majesty fail in happily bringing to 
a successful issue even the most difficult problems of government. 
In all things we have ever placed the interests of our Empire 
before those of others and looking back at her Majesty’s suc- 
cessful handiwork, we are now led to beseech, for a third time, 
for the assistance of her Imperial Majesty, so that we may 
benefit from her wise and kindly advice in all matters of State. 
Having now obtained her Majesty’s gracious consent, we truly 
consider this to be a great boon both to ourselves as well as to 
the people of our Empire. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE LAST OF THE MANCHUS 


The coup d’état of the Empress was successfully carried 
out September 22, 1898. Troops had been silently col- 
whesenee lected; the Emperor was seized and consigned 
tionaryedicts to the seclusion he had doubtless intended for 
of September his aunt. Two days later the Edicts of July 
were all annulled. . At one fell swoop the card house of re- 
form was shattered and its authors seized or scattered. The 
Empress astutely managed to explain and consolidate her 
assumption of power by holding a reception for the wives 
of the ambassadors who had no alternative to the accepting 
of the situation. A year later when it was announced that 
the Emperor had abdicated in favor of P’u Chi, the son of 
Prince Tuan, the Chinese and foreign ministers were indeed 
genuinely concerned, and put sufficient pressure upon T’zu 
Hsi to cancel the edict of abdication. So, although Kuang 
Hsu remained in prison, there was no further talk of 
abdication. 

The activity of the Dowager was not solely in the interest 
of her retention of power. She was seriously alarmed at 
Bhetanvess the aggressions of the foreigners and had a 
ot ie definite policy looking towards their expul- 

sion. This is clearly shown in the energetic 
words of one of her edicts: 


The various powers cast upon us looks of tiger-like voracity, 
hustling each other in their endeavors to be first to seize upon 
our innermost territories. They think that China, having 
neither money nor troops, would never venture to go to war 


with them. They fail to understand, however, that there are 
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certain things which this Empire can never consent to, and that, 
if hard pressed, we have no alternative but to rely upon the 
justice of our cause, the knowledge of which in our breasts 
strengthens our resolves and steels us to present an united front 
against our aggressors. 


A weapon was unhappily ready to hand. Among the 
anti-Manchu societies which were flourishing at the time 
was that known as the J Hg Ch’uan (‘Righteous Harmony 
Fists’), popularly known as the Boxers, a kind of Chinese 
Ku Klux Klan. The Empress adroitly led them to recon- 
sider their anti-dynastic prejudices and to enlist themselves 
in her anti-foreign campaign. This they did with a fanati- 
cal enthusiasm which boded ill. The Boxers were not only 
madly hostile to the foreigner but were profoundly con- 
‘vinced of their own invulnerability to the arms of the alien, 
and their numbers, swollen by all the elements which made 
for mischief, grew daily more formidable. An alliance of 
anti-reformers seemed to T’zu Hsi to insure doubly the suc- 
cess of her plans. 

The first fury of the Boxers fell upon the missionaries * _ 
and their flocks, who were forthe most part in the remoter 
districts of the inflamed provinces and were specially obnox- 
ious to the mob, the former because regarded as advance 
agents of foreign dominion and the latter as being traitors 
to national ideals. Mr. Brooks, a Church of England mis- 
sionary in Shantung, was murdered in December, 1899, and, 
after four months of unrest and futile negotiation, the mas- 
sacres were resumed on an unprecedented scale. Messrs. 
Norman and Robinson, English missionaries, fell victims 
on June 1, 1900, the mission stations at Paotingfu were 
burned, and their inmates slaughtered. A. H. Smith sums 
up the casualties, so far as they apply to the foreign mis- 
sionaries, as follows: “The devastating Boxer cyclone cost 


2A sane discussion of the missionary problem in China is to be found 
in Chester Holcombe’s book, The Real Chinese Question. 
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the lives of a hundred and thirty-five adult Protestant mis- 
sionaries and fifty-three children and of thirty-five Roman 
Catholic Fathers and nine Sisters. The Protestants were in 
connection with ten different missions, one being uncon- 
nected. They were murdered in four provinces and in Mon- 
golia, and belonged to Great Britain, the United States, and 
Sweden.” We must add to these figures several thousand 
native converts, who met their fate with unflinching hero- 
ism. But for the strong stand taken by some of the vice- 
roys, notably by Chang Chih-tung, Yuan Shih-k’ai, Liu 
K’un-yi, Tuan Fang, and Li Hung-chang, the bloodshed 
would doubtless have been a thousandfold worse. Happily 
there were men in China at this crisis who were prepared to 
take the consequences of disobeying the Dowager. Dr. 
i. T. Williams ? reminds us of five names which especially 
deserve to be held in honor. These were Yuan Chang and 
Hsu Ching-ch’eng, who in telegraphing the Empress’ orders 
altered the word “slay” to “protect,” and were sawn asunder 
for their disobedience; also Li Shan, Lien Yuan and Hsu 
Jung-i, who were put to death for opposing the declaration 
of war. 

The advance of the Boxers upon Peking soon cut off the 
communications of the foreign ministers with the outside 
ent world. But for the timely arrival of some four 
the Legations? Hundred and fifty marines from the warships 

it would scarcely have been possible to defend 
the Legations against the attacks which in a few days 
commenced. The foreign powers were beginning to realize 
the critical nature of the situation and poured troops into 
Tientsin, but the force of two thousand men sent to relieve 


2H. T. Williams, China, Yesterday and To-day, p. 422. 

*For the story of the siege of the legations and the Boxer outbreak 
generally the following books may be read: A. H. Smith, China in Con- 
vulsion; A. H. Mateer, Siege Days; W. A. P. Martin, The Siege of Peking; 
Luella Miner, China’s Book of Martyrs; F. L. Hawks Pott, The Outbreak 
wn China; Putnam Weale, Indiscreet Letters from Peking; Pierre Loti 
Les Derniers Jours de Pekin. ‘ 
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their fellow countrymen in Peking proved insufficient and 
was forced to retire with heavy loss. Consequently, the 
legations were “straitly shut up” within the walls of the 
British Embassy and disaster on a large scale seemed im- 
minent. The chancellor of the Japanese Legation, Mr. 
Sugiyama, was murdered on June 11, Baron von Ketteler, 
the.German Minister, on the iene and Browsed: 
James disappeared the same ‘day, to be headed a little 
later. The coming of the Kansu Moslem troops, with their 
black turbans, brought a more ferocious element of the 
Chinese soldiery to the front. Their leader, Tung Fu- 
hsiang, is said to have used a seat made out of von Ketteler’s 
skin. Yet the attacks, which at times were made with the 
utmost fury, at other times appeared to be half-hearted, 
and it was plain that there were divided counsels in the 
Chinese Court. Later investigation brought out the fact 
that the reactionary leader, Prince Tuan, was the most in- 
veterate enemy of the besieged, whilst it was to Prince Jung 
Lu that they owed their eventual escape. Even the Em- 
press Dowager seems to have had her moods, on one occa- 
sion sending some fresh fruit to the beleaguered Embassies, 
and on another ordering the cessation of the cannonade in 
order that she might make a sketch in the Forbidden City. 
When the longed-for and long-expected relief came, ammu- 
nition and food were well-nigh exhausted, and out of the 
defending force of less than five hundred, sixty-five had 
been killed and one hundred and thirty-one wounded. 
Moreover, the anxiety and suffering of those within were 
matched by the suspense of the whole civilized world out- 
side, ignorant and yet apprehensive of the fate of the 
besieged. 

Meanwhile a strong relief force was gathering, and on 
August 4 an army of twenty thousand men, Japanese, 
American, French, Russian, German, and British, was able 
to start for Peking. Opposition was met at various points, 
but in ten days the force was within striking distance, and 
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on August 14 General Gaselee and a party of Sikhs were 
the first to fight their way to the beleaguered garrison. Mrs. 
Conger writes: “Rejoice! All nations, rejoice and give 
thanks. Our coming troops are outside the city wall.” 
Simultaneously with the entry of the allies, the Empress 
Dowager, the Emperor, and a few attendants left hurriedly 
for the great temple at Sacred Mt. Hua, near the old capital 
of China, Sianfu. 

One of the most heroic episodes of the siege was the de- 
fence of the French cathedral by Bishop Favier. He had 
with him eighty Europeans and three thousand four hun- 
dred native Christians, of whom two thousand seven hun- 
dred were women and children. Four hundred died during 
the siege, mostly buried under the ruins caused by explod- 
ing mines. Few things in the history of this terrible time 
are more touching than the story told by a Portuguese Sis- 
ter to Mrs. Little of how the Sisters used to make the chil- 
dren under their care follow them in a long train to this 
side or that, wherever the fire seemed the slackest, until at 
last one day a large number were blown up and killed. 

An unhappy incident of the relief of the legations was the 
wanton and savage destruction with which the foreign 


The after- troops avenged the savagery of their foes. It 
math ~ is useless now to bandy reproaches among the 
oxerdom 


various nationalities concerned, but it may be 
said that order was first restored among the Japanese, then 
among Americans and British. Many Chinese, perfectly 
innocent of complicity with Boxerdom, had occasion to rue 
the entrance of the foreign forces into Peking, and the object 
lesson it was designed to afford was to a large extent 
spoiled. Captain Brinkley writes: “It sends a thrill of 
horror through every white man’s bosom to learn that 
forty missionary women and twenty-five little children 
were butchered by the Boxers. But in T’ungchow alone, 
a city where the Chinese made no resistance and where there 
was no fighting, five hundred and seventy-three Chinese 
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women of the upper classes committed suicide rather than 
survive the indignities they had suffered.” After this, the 
looting of the treasures of yamens and private houses, or 
the carrying off of some of the astronomical instruments 
seem insignificant. The civilization of which we boast at 
times often proves on an emergency to be little else than 
a veneer. 

Field Marshal General von Waldersee arrived with a Ger- 
man force in September, 1900, and taking supreme com- 
mand, at once started upon the complicated task of obtain- 
ing reparation for the mischief wrought. The Concert of 
Europe was, as usual, somewhat difficult to keep in tune, 
and Russia’s withdrawal, for her own ends and while main- 
taining her claim for a very heavy indemnity, was annoying 
and mischievous. Ultimately, on September 7, the punish- 
ments were agreed upon and the Peace Protocol signed. 
Prince Chun was to be sent to Europe on a mission of 
apology; a similar mission was to be sent to Japan; a 
monument (subsequently removed upon China’s entrance 
into the Great War) was to be erected to the memory of 
Baron von Ketteler, with an inscription in Chinese, Ger- 
man, and Latin; certain guilty officials, eleven in number, 
were to receive the reward of their misdeeds; the custom- 
ary examinations were to be suspended for five years in all 
districts where outrages had occurred; the importation of 
arms was to be forbidden for a term of years; the Tsung-li 
Yamén was to be transformed-into-a real Foreign Office; 
permission was given to fortify the Legation Quarter and 
to hold other points between Tientsin and Peking; the 
Taku forts were to be dismantled; and an indemnity of four 
hundred and fifty million taels, distributed over thirty-nine 
years, with four per cent interest, was to be paid over to 
the Powers concerned. The payment of this indemnity, 
collected by the maritime customs, and deposited in foreign 
banks, went. a long way towards making the maritime cus- 
toms independent of the Chinese administration. The bal- 
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ance of the indemnity due to the United States, after pay- 
ment of the legitimate liabilities, was generously remitted 
with the recommendation that it be used for the education 
of young Chinese in America. On China’s entrance into 
the Great War the amounts due to Germany and Austria 
were canceled. 

It has already been noted that Russia had detached her- 
self from the rest of the Allies to pursue her own policy 
obamiicshoxe apart. This involved the occupation of Man- 
with Russia churia, avowedly because of the disturbed 
a i condition of the country. It was the begin- 
ning of an expansive movement not finally to be checked 
till the Japanese undertook to check it with the sword. A 
foul blot upon the first stages of the occupation was the 
terrible massacre of Chinese at Blagovestchensk on the 
Amur, in reprisal for an attack made by the Chinese upon 
some Cossack troops. Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren were ruthlessly driven at the point of the bayonet onto 
the ice of the river, which, overweighted, broke and let 
them through. It was a crime which fitly deserved the 
Nemesis so soon to overtake the “Colossus of the North.” 

Russia’s hold on Manchuria was being tightened through 
the support of Li Hung-chang, while Liu K’un-yi and Chang 
Chih-tung, supported by Great Britain and Japan, made so 
vigorous a protest that the convention proposed by Russia 
was withdrawn. On September 7, 1901, the Peace Protocol 
was, as we have seen, finally signed, and in the same month 
the foreign troops, with the exception of the Legation 
guards, were removed from Peking. Then, in October, the 
imperial family returned to the capital from Sianfu, the 
Empress Dowager putting on the appearance almost of re- 
turning from a triumphal tour of the country. | 

On November 7 died the illustrious statesman, Li Hung- 
chang, who for half a century had been so prominent a fig- 
ure that a brief summary of his career is not out of place. 
Born in Anhui in 1822, graduated chin shih in 1847, Li 
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entered the Han-lin College. He came into public notice 
by raising a troop of militia to operate against the T’aip’ings 
in 1853 and for his services was made Governor of Kiangsu 
in 1862, and at the close of hostilities raised to the dignity of 
Earl. In 1867 he became Viceroy of Hukuang and in 1870 
Governor of the metropolitan province of Chihli. He as- 
sisted the Empress Dowager in the intrigue which resulted 
in the accession of T’ung Chih, making a famous forced 
march of eighty miles in thirty-six hours, and arriving in 
Peking just in time to gain control of the situation. “Every 
man,” says Giles, “held a wooden bit in his mouth to pre- 
vent talking, and the metal trappings of the horses were 
muffled.” Li took, as we have seen, a leading part in the 
settlement of the Margary affair in 1876, in the negotia- 
tions with France in 1884, and in the framing of the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki with Japan in 1895. A year later he went 
as special commissioner to the Coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia, and from that time forward was suspected of 
throwing his weight unduly towards the furthering of Mus- 
covite ambitions in the Far East. His return home through 
Europe and the United States made him a great popular 
figure, and he lived just long enough after this to render 
notable services during and after the Boxer revolt both to 
the foreigners and to his own people.* 

To return to the relations of China with Russia, we find 
for several years after the conclusion of peace little sign of 
any interest on the part of the Empress Dowager in the fate 
of Manchuria, from which Russia showed no signs of budg- 
ing. In several other directions there was room for anxiety 
as to foreign relations, notably in Tibet, where the expedi- 
tion of General Younghusband was one sign among many 
that British influence was slowly displacing that of the 


“A very interesting book entitled The Memoirs of lt Hung-chang is a 
clever forgery and for long deceived the literary world. It was written by 
a discredited American adventurer to while away his time in prison in 
Honolulu. A more authentic biography has been written by J. P. Bland. 
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suzerain power. The real question of the day, however, was 
Manchuria. The protests of Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States against its continued occupation secured from 
Russia the promise to evacuate the territory in eighteen 
months from April, 1902, but as there was manifested no 
intention of fulfilling the pledge, Japan pushed the matter 
to the ordeal of war, and on February 8, 1904, the conflict 
which had long been regarded as inevitable commenced. 
The war between Japan and Russia, which was waged dur- 
ing 1904 and 1905, concerns China for two special reasons. 
First, it was fought for the most part on Chinese soil; sec- 
ondly, the results affected China most vitally. Directly, 
China was affected through the fact that Japan succeeded 
to the privileges of Russia in the Liaotung Peninsula and in 
Manchuria. Korea also now came under the direct rule of 
Japan, though the formal annexation did not take place till 
1911. More important still were the indirect results which 
showed themselves in a new spirit making powerfully for 
reform and a revived instinct of nationality. Army reform 
was carried out in several of the provinces, notably by the 
Viceroys Yuan Shih-k’ai and Chang Chih-tung. 

Even the Empress Dowager showed herself influenced by 
the new spirit awakened in Asia by the Japanese victory. 
WheDows ger Shean Hsi had become much more conciliatory 
poorer to foreigners since the dark days of 1900, and 

now set herself, cautiously and tentatively, to 
carry out some of the very reforms she had so ruthlessly sup- 
pressed in 1898. In 1905 an imperial commission, headed 
by Prince Ts’ai Tse, was appointed to study out a system 
of representative government with a view to granting par- 
liamentary control. The commission in leaving Peking was 
greeted with a bomb which showed that the old spirit was 
by no means dead, but on its return edicts were issued 
promising at some time in the future a National Assembly. 
A further edict in 1908 announced that a parliament would 
be convoked nine years from that date. A new penal code, 
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after the model of the new Japanese code (which in turn 
was taken from France) was drafted largely by Wang 
Chung-hui and sanctioned in 1908. 

A renewal of the anti-opium agitation at this time led to 
definite and far-reaching results.> An edict was published 
in September, 1906, ordering all opium-smoking to cease in 
ten years. The opium dens of Peking were closed on the 
last day of 1906 and the codperation of the Government of 
India was obtained to arrange for the annual decrease of 
exportation by 10 per cent for four years, and more, if it 
should be shown that China was really in earnest, and was 
not taking advantage of the opportunity to increase its own 
production of the drug. The opium dens of Hongkong were 
closed in 1908 and everything that has happened since until 
the unsettled times following the Revolution has gone to 
show sincere desire to bring an iniquitous traffic to an end. 

Meanwhile educational reform was steadily advancing 
and a decree was issued in September, 1905, announcing 
that from the beginning of 1906 the old method of exam- 
ination would cease. The old examination halls were in 
certain places abolished, temples were transformed into 
schoolhouses, primary schools for girls were established, 
thousands of students were sent abroad to Japan and else- 
where, and, as illustrating the desire of the authorities to 
emphasize moral teaching, Confucius was raised to the same 
rank as Heaven and Earth. “In thanking the throne for 
the honor conferred on his ancestors, the head of the family 
urged that at the new college founded at the birthplace 
of Confucius, the teaching should include foreign lan- 
guages, physical culture, political science, and military 
drill.” 


5¥or a, full discussion of the opium question, the report of the opium 
commission of 1912, and the article in the Encyclopedia Sinica, sub voce, 
Opium, may be recommended. A strong indictment of the business is to 
be found in Samuel Merwin’s Drugging a Natzon, also in Ellen La Motte’s 
Opium. 
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On November 14, 1908, according to the official account, 
the Emperor, whose health had manifestly suffered from his 
Death of the semi-incarceration, passed away. On the fol- 
eee lowing day the last great representative of 
Dowager the spirit which had won China for the Man- 
chus, the Dowager Empress T’zu Hsi, followed her nephew 
to the shades of the ancestors. Rumors of a violent ending 
in either or both cases were not unnaturally rife, and in 
some instances circumstantial accounts were given of a 
great palace tragedy, but the matter may perhaps best be 
left in obscurity undisturbed by speculation. One may be 
permitted to admire the high spirit of the dead Empress 
without condoning her crimes, and one may certainly be 
permitted to lament the ineffectuality of a character like 
that of Kuang Hsu, genuinely disposed towards reform, yet 
condemned to beat helpless wings against the barriers im- 
posed by circumstances, and by personalities stronger than 
his own. Perhaps his great mistake was an overrash enthu- 
siasm in 1898. Even on this point he may be permitted 
to make his own defense: 


I have been accused of being rash and precipitate, and of at- 
tempting great political changes without due consideration. This 
is an entire mistake. I have thought over the condition of my 
country with great seriousness for several years. Plan after 
plan has come before my mind, but each one I was afraid to 
put in action, lest I should make some blunder that would bring 
sorrow upon my Empire. In the meanwhile China is being 
dismembered. Shantung has been occupied by the Germans. 
The Liaotung Peninsula practically belongs to the Russians, and 
Formosa has been given over to the Japanese. Whilst I am 
waiting and considering, my country is falling into pieces, and 
now, when I attempt heroic measures I am accused of rashness, 
Shall I wait till China has slipped from my hands and I am 
left a crownless king? 


The last raison d’étre for the continuance of the Manchu 
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dynasty had passed with the breath of the great Empress 
Dowager. As in the case of the preceding houses we have 
considered, the mandate of Heaven had obvi- 
ously lapsed. An old prophecy, embodied in 
what is known as “The Song of the Cakes,” 
had predicted that as the dynasty had come in with a child 
in his mother’s arms so it would expire. 

The child who now succeeded to this tragical rdle was 
the infant nephew of the late sovereign, P’u Yi, son of Prince 
Chun.* Under the title of Hsuan T’ung, and with the two 
Viceroys, Yuan Shih-k’ai and Chang Chih-tung, as “Grand 
Guardians of the Heir,” he faced an outlook which was at 
the best uncertain, though few would have predicted the 
rapidity with which the débdcle was to come. 

An event of bad omen at the very commencement of the 
new reign was the dismissal of Yuan Shih-k’ai, whose rheu- 
matism was urged as an excuse for his compulsory retire- 
ment, but who was probably feared on account of his well- 
equipped and foreign-trained army. In other respects, the 
tide of reform seemed still flowing. Railway developments 
were manifest on every hand. The Peking-Kalgan Railway 
was opened October, 1909; the same year saw the line from 
Shanghai to Nanking opened for through traffic; and in 
1910 the French line was completed from Hanoi to Yun- 
nanfu. Of still greater moment was the constitution of the 
Provincial Assemblies in 1909 and the creation in the fol- 
lowing year of a Senate. Nevertheless, with all these signs 
of reform initiated by the Government, deeper forces were 
at work of which apparently the authorities were not aware. 
The last great edict of the Manchu dynasty was that abol- 
ishing slavery. Long before Europe and America had done 
the same thing China had suppressed “traffic in inferior 
races.” Now, in 1910, all forms of bondage were forbidden. 


The last 
Son of Heaven 


*P’u Chii, son of Prince Tuan, had been deposed from the succession 
because of his own licentious behavior and his father’s prominence in the 
Boxer movement. 
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Of the Revolution of October, 1911, we shall speak in 
Part III of this work. We need here say only that, when 
the national uprising against the Manchu occurred, the re- 
sisting power of the dynasty was of the slightest. By whom- 
soever penned, the Emperor’s edict of November fourth 
expressed the characteristic Chinese sentiment when it an- 
nounced: ‘Hereafter anything which the people may sug- 
gest, if it is in accordance with public opinion, we will 
openly adopt. Heaven owns the people and provides rulers 
for them. The people’s ears and eyes are Heaven’s ears 
and eyes.” 

Yuan Shih-k’ai was employed, his rheumatism all forgot- 
ten, to make as easy as possible the transition from a mon- 
archy to a republic. All through January, 1912, plans were 
being considered for the abdication of the imperial house, 
and on February 12, 1912, the two hundred and sixty-seven 
years’ rule of the Ta Ch’ing dynasty came to an end with 
the Emperor’s last edict. This document commences as 
follows: 


To-day the people of the whole Empire have their minds bent 
upon a Republic, the southern provinces having initiated the 
movement and the northern generals having favored it subse- 
quently. The will of Providence is clear and the people’s wishes 
are plain. How could I for the sake of the glory and the 
honor of one family thwart the desire of teeming millions? 
Wherefore I [the Emperor’s mother, then acting as Regent], 
with the Emperor, decide that the form of government in China 
shall be a constitutional Republic to comfort the longing of all 
within the Empire and to act in harmony with the ancient 
sages, who regarded the throne as a public heritage. 


The feelings of the outside world at large were perhaps 
most fittingly voiced in the words of the leading article 
which appeared in the London Times of February 16, 1912: 


The “Son of Heaven” has abdicated, the Manchu dynasty 
reigns no longer, and the oldest Monarchy of the world has been 
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formally constituted a Republic. History has witnessed few such 
surprising revolutions and none perhaps of equal magnitude, 
which has been carried out in all its stages with so little blood- 
shed. Whether the last of these stages has been reached is one 
of the secrets of the future. Some of those who know China 
best cannot but doubt whether a form of Government so utterly 
alien to Oriental conceptions and to Oriental traditions as a 
Republic can be suddenly substituted for a Monarchy in a na- 
tion of four hundred millions of men, whom kings with semi- 
divine attributes have ruled since the first dim twilight of his- 
tory. China, or, at all events, articulate China has willed to 
have it so. She has embarked with a light heart upon this great 
adventure and we heartily desire that it may bring her the 
progressive and stable government she craves. 


Although the Manchu Throne survived for three years 
after the death of T’zu Hsi, its doom was sealed. There 
remained no one in the ruling clan with stamina enough to 
hold the dynasty above the rising flood. As with the 
Thrones of France and Russia, two contributing causes, 
uniting, swept it away. The first was its own effeminacy. 
But that need only have given the opportunity for the Man- 
date of Heaven, expressed in a successful revolution, to put 
fresh blood on the Throne, as so many times previously 
since the Great Yii introduced hereditary rule. _It is’ the 
second contributing cause, namely, foreign cultural and po- 
litical influence, which made the overthrow different from 
every preceding one, an end of dynasty instead of being 
merely the end of a dynasty. 

Since the dazzling events of 1911-12, interpreters and 
prophets, Chinese and foreign alike, have been endeavoring 
to gauge the extent of this novel factor. Some, impressed 
by the massive conservatism of China, see its effects as a 
surface, ephemeral disturbance, and they anticipate the 
passing of the present era in common with its predecessors, 
leaving China under her traditional system of government 
and social organization. Others, impressed by the remark- 
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able adoption of Western ideas on the part of the young 
student class, talk of China’s reincarnation in a duplicate of 
the United States of America. Still others, overcome by 
the national disorganization—the absence of machinery for 
mobilizing force and wealth, upon which we rely so much 
in the West—a disorganization which has been handed 
down from the dynastic régime and accentuated since, pre- 
dict the disappearance of China as a national entity. 

The truth must lie somewhere between these extremes.’ 
A narrative of events that matter since 1912 will show that 
the Chinese have by no means divorced themselves from 
their five thousand years of history. Their story is a con- 
tinuous one of development, not, like some Chinese novels, 
a broken one of transmigration. 

On the other hand, China can never again be the same. 
The new factor of Euro-American thought and method has 
made some changes which mark a separation from the past 
not to be recrossed. 

Thirdly, the story reveals unanticipated elements of 
strength in China and of weakness in her potential destroy- 
ers which promise her the opportunity needed for the suc- 
cessful working out of her problems. 

The era of the Republic, which concerns us who are con- 
temporary much more than all the fascinating story of 
China’s past, is less, and also more, than the name conven- 
tionally given it would seem to imply. It is not an era of 
miraculous transformation, nor a period of dissolution, but 
a very natural, though painful, time of new birth. An 
ancient but vital people is bringing forth a new social order. 


"Cf. Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Modern Chinese History (Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1923); Frederick A. Coleman, The Far East Unveiled 
(Cassell, New York, 1918); Bertrand A. Russell, The Problem of China 
(Allen and Unwin, London, 1922); André Duboscq, L’évolution de la 
Chine; Politique et tendances (Paris: Editions Bossard, 1921); Alexis S. 
Krausse, China in Decay (Chapman and Hall, London, 1900); Henry T. 
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The story of the Republic is a swiftly moving drama of 
adventuring characters against a background of shifting 
scenes far more important than their personalities. They 
are seemingly the victims of fate, swept along and sub- 
merged in such currents as the decline of the mandarinate, 
the reaction against foreign imposition, the triumph of 
anti-Manchuism, the development of socialistic idealism, 
newspaper hysteria, promiscuous banditry, Japanism and 
anti-Japanism, “bolshevism,” and industrial aristocracy. 

It is this story we are now setting ourselves to survey. 


PART III 
THE REPUBLICAN ERA 


1911- 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EVENTS LEADING TO THE REVOLUTION 


The Chinese people through the ages were accustomed 
to governing themselves locally, while holding the Throne 
mheceus responsible for the protection of the national 
against the sovereignty and dignity. The earlier en- 
euch croachments of the white “barbarians” were 
not taken very seriously, being regarded as localized buc- 
caneering exploits. Even when, in 1860, Peking was 
entered, Chinese not in the immediate neighborhood of the 
invasion were inclined to consider it in the light of an ironic 
joke at the expense of the royal house. China’s defeat by 
“pygmy” Japan was the experience required to bring home 
to Chinese generally the full shame of the national weak- 
ness. The dynasty was indignantly held responsible for 
failing to fulfill its duty. The slumbering anti-Manchu feel- 
ing of the T’aip’ing days flared up and in unreconciled 
Canton the Kolaohw (‘Elder Brothers Society’) attempted 
to capture the city in order “to defend the honor of the 
country.” During the war the Viceroy of Canton, with the 
apparent approval of the people, had declared neutrality, 
with the statement that “It was Peking’s affair.” Canton 


*Cf. R. Wildeman, China’s Open Door, pp. 8-11 (Lathrop, Boston, 1900) 
(true in part). 
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felt no obligation to assist Peking, but was nevertheless 
deeply embittered at her for humiliating the country by 
defeat. 

A charge of incapacity which might have held as justly 
against a native dynasty developed into race hatred.2 It 
was said that the Manchus, being foreigners, felt little com- 
punction at selling China, piecemeal, to the aggressive 
Powers. This complacency, they added, was in return for 
assistance given, mostly in a financial way, to enable the 
Manchus to maintain their hold upon the Throne. 

This was the conviction of the “Righteous Fists,” or 
“Boxers.” The overthrow of the dynasty was felt to be a 
prime necessity if foreign influence was to be eliminated 
and the dignity of China restored. 

We have already seen how the Empress Dowager com- 
promised with the Boxers and turned their cry of “Sweep 
away the Manchu and the Foreigner” into the slogan, ‘“Pro- 
tect the Dynasty, kill the Foreigner.” The mortifying 
failure of the Boxers and the consequent humbleness of 
the Empress before the Powers did not contribute, it may 
be imagined, to favorable opinion of the dynasty. 

Meanwhile, young Chinese who were studying abroad, 
particularly in France and Japan, began to organize with 
the more or less avowed purpose of trying out 
their theories of model government on the so aia 
Ancestral Land, particularly in the Canton 
region from whence most of them had sprung. They were 
influenced by such works as Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics, 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, John Stuart Mill’s On 
Representative Government, and Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion. With the enthusiasm of new converts many of them 


4For two contemporary estimates of the causes of the revolution, see: 
Arthur Evans Moule, The Chinese People, pp. 403-420 (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London, 1914); JOP Bland: Recent 
Events and Present Policies tn China, Chaps. 1, 2, 4, 6 (W. Heineman, 
London, 1912). 
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went far beyond principles of constitutional government as 
already established in Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, and aimed at the realization of socialistic 
ideals. 

Obviously, the first step in their program would be to 
get rid of the dynasty. The experience of the monarchical 
constitutionalists led by K’ang Yii-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
whose lives had been sought by the Empress Dowager, con- 
vinced them that no professed change of heart among the 
ruling clan was to be relied upon. Notably enough, they 
regarded these conservative reforms as an obstruction as 
great as the Throne itself. 

The foremost character among the plotters was Sun Yat- 
sen,® a southern Chinese who was educated in Honolulu and 
Hongkong, being the first Chinese graduate of the College 
of Medicine in the latter city. The Throne sought his life 
for complicity in the Canton affair of 1895, and he fled to 
America and Europe, recruiting support from the Chinese 
communities of these continents. In London he was kid- 
naped by the Chinese legation, and his career would doubt- 
less have been cut short if a note thrown out of a window 
by him had not been carried to Dr. Cantlie, formerly his 
teacher in medical school, who prevailed upon the British 
authorities to compel his release. Immediately following 
the Boxer affair, Sun Yat-sen and a Japanese-educated 
countryman, Huang Hsing, organized the T’ung Meng Hui 
(‘Together Union Society’) and a plot was perfected for 
the overthrow of the dynasty and upper mandarinate, and 
the establishment of a republic largely through a campaign 
of assassination to begin in April, 1912. Women held im- 


*Cf. Esther Singleton, China as Described by Great Authors, pp. 50-73 
(Dodd, Mead, New York, 1912); Merle R. Walker, Contemporary Chinese 
Leaders (The China Society of America, New York, 1922); Arthur J. 
Brown, The Chinese Revolution, Chap. 7 (Student Volunteer Movement, 
New York, 1912); Nathaniel Peffer, “One of Asia’s Three Great Moderns” 
{Asia Magazine, August, 1924). 
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portant places in the conspiracy,‘ Miss Sophia Chang, a 
young school-teacher of Shanghai, inspired by Russian lit- 
erature, being a member of the secret committee. Many 
substantial persons, particularly merchants and ex-officials 
in Canton and Shanghai, became party to the scheme, and 
directly or indirectly supported it. Sun traveled the globe 
organizing the overseas Chinese and collecting money. The 
largest amounts came from the prosperous Chinese com- 
munities of the South Sea Islands and Malaysia, numbering 
some ten million Cantonese and Fukienese. A revolutionary 
finance committee was formed in Honolulu. As an example 
of the contributions obtained, the fifteen hundred Chinese 
of Peru are said to have subscribed five million dollars, half 
of which amount was remitted in a lump sum upon the out- 
break of the revolution. Thus was financed the opposition 
to the Son of Heaven. 

No ruling house since that of the hated Ch’in has been 
strong enough to create a new mandarinate, or ruling class, 
to be its tool in controlling the people. The Decline and 
success of the great adventurers who estab- 2/';nation 
lished dynasties was in large measure due to mandarinate® 
their ability or good fortune in gaining the approval or 
service of the scholar ruling class. The democratic system 
of recruitment of the ruling class by examination, preserved 
intact since the T’angs, contributed a steady inflow of new 
blood and made the best brains of the land personally in- 
terested in the maintenance of the existing order. 

Although during its millennium of history the man- 
darinate had passed through many periods of corruption, 
never had it sunk to a lower depth of venality and mal- 
feasance than under the later Manchu rulers. The estab- 


‘Cf. Gardner L. Harding, Present Day China, pp. 38-67 (Century, New 
York, 1912); Margaret E. Burton, Notable Women of Modern China 
(Revell, New York, 1912). . 

®Cf. Percy H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus_ (Arnold, London, 
1912); Jen Kie Liang, Etude sur la juridiction administrative en Chine, 
section on imperial administration (Jouve, Paris, 1920). 
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lishers of the dynasty followed policies which inadvertently 
encouraged corruption. Thinking to ingratiate their rule 
with the people, they greatly increased the number of diplo- 
mas allowed at the tests. As a result there were too few 
official posts to go round and an “expectant-official” class 
was created, composed of men compelled to keep up ap- 
pearances in the hope of usurious reimbursement should 
opportunity come. Frequent change of officials to give 
every one a chance was made a policy. A mandarin was 
never allowed to serve in his home province, a regulation 
designed to prevent favoritism to relatives and acquaint- 
ances, but which resulted rather in divorcing officials from 
any interest in the populace other than that of getting as 
much wealth as possible before retiring. The system of 
farming the revenues, with all its evils, was utilized by the 
Manchus. Sale of offices was carried to an unconscionable 
extreme by the later Emperors, greatly affecting the com- 
petitive system and offending the scholars. Rulers com- 
mended any method of their Chinese administrators, how- 
ever short-sighted and unrighteous, provided only it was 
successful, and rewarded failure with disgrace or death, a 
policy disastrous to the morale of the mandarinate. The 
coming of the foreigners hastened its demoralization.® If 
the Chinese official permitted the penetration of the “outer 
barbarians” and yielded to their demands, he was repri- 
manded by the Throne for “softness,” and if he held out 
until the angered foreigner resorted to force or to strong 
diplomatic action affecting the Throne he was punished for 
bringing trouble upon the Son of Heaven. The court, in 
patching up offenses, never hesitated to make the luckless 
mandarin the scapegoat. And in the estimation of the for- 
eigner, the official was “good” or “evil” in proportion as he 
was amenable to the alien’s selfish purposes. 

°Foreign attacks on Chinese commissioners at Canton are described in: 


R. K. Douglas, China (Putnam’s, New York, 1901); D. C. Boulger, China 
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In addition to these political setbacks the literati, of 
whom the mandarinate constituted the active portion, were 
robbed of prestige by the introduction of Western learning. 

The reform program of Kuang Hsu, which contemplated 
the substitution of the Western-trained youth for the old- 
time scholar, made insecure all but the most powerful man- 
darins, naturally creating widespread dissatisfaction in the 
mandarinate. A blow towards disintegration, moreover, 
was struck by the allied nations in their treaty stipulation 
prohibiting for several years the holding of examinations in 
districts which had assented to the Boxer atrocities. In 
many places the tests were never resumed. For in 1905 
came the decrees abolishing the old examination system, 
and from this moment the aristocracy of the classics was 
doomed. Had there been any other group with common 
traditions and class responsibility ready to step into the 
shoes of this ancient ruling class the history of China since 
then would have been different. The republicans planned 
selection of rulers by our own political-party methods. How 
they succeeded we shall presently see. 

The Throne intended in a vague way to substitute for 
the mandarinate young men trained in schools enjoying a 
Western curriculum and selected, partly by appointment, 
partly by popular election. The Revolution came before 
this method could be properly worked out, bul in any case 
it could hardly have succeeded. Efforts to create a new 
civil service were spasmodic and contradictory. They were 
hindered, moreover, by a realization of the inherent diffi- 
culty: that the mere assembling of a few men without 
mutual traditions and giving them power does not create a 
ruling class. The Throne rode on to a certain fall, as its 
mount, the mandarinate, weakened. The Empire, inherited 
and guarded by no ruling class, became the prey of 
adventurers. 

The decline of the mandarinate, after the cutting off of 
fresh blood by the abolition of the examinations, was im- 
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mediately noticeable. Scholarly Viceroys, like Chang Chih- 
tung, were succeeded by brilliant but undisciplined adven- 
turers like Yuan Shih-k’ai. Learned generals, like Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, were followed by untutored swashbucklers like 
Chang Hsun. 

The popular feeling towards officialdom in 1910 was aptly 
expressed in two newspaper cartoons: one showing a man- 
darin in a bird cage singing to the command of frock-coated 
foreigners, the other showing a fat official who remarks, “I 
grow fat,” while a lean commoner bearing a burden along- 
side says, “I grow thin.” 

Perhaps the greatest difference between Japan’s revolu- 
tion and that of China consists in the fact that whereas in 
Japan a class-conscious group, accustomed to governing, 
was placed by the change in a position of greater power, in 
China the only class having the prerogative and possessed 
of an interest in governing was altogether demoralized. 

The establishment of cheap government postage service, 
telegraphs, and railroads, and the springing up of news- 
papers had an important effect in hastening 
the revolution. The press exercised a certain 
amount of leadership, but its greatest value 
was, as in the case of new means of communication gen- 
erally, in bringing to groups and localities the knowledge 
that others felt just as they did about the uselessness of the 
Throne, the degeneracy of the mandarinate, and the ageres- 
siveness of the foreigners. 

The first Chinese popular news sheets? appeared in 
Shanghai between 1870 and 1880, and were owned by 
Britons and an American. They greatly annoyed the offi- 
cials who, unable to suppress them, ultimately started news- 


Influence of 
the press 
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papers of their own for self-protection. By this action they 
placed themselves before the bar of the reading public. 
The Chinese official has always governed by popular suffer- 
ance, and even the undisguised military chiefs of the Re- 
public show the greatest anxiety to uphold themselves in 
print. Following the war with Japan newspapers increased 
rapidly in number. Most of them were the organs of radical 
groups. The Throne, professing liberalism and progres- 
sivism and a desire to see the country prepared for con- 
stitutional government, was bound by its own policy to 
suffer its enemies to increase. 

At the time of her death the Empress Dowager T’zu Hsi 
was sponsoring a program for the transformation of the 
government of the Dragon Throne into a »,, Throne 
constitutional monarchy of the German or again reac- 
Japanese type. This right-about-face in re- "°""Y 
gard to the policy she had suppressed in 1898 was motivated 
by the desire to recover prestige with the Chinese people 
and with foreign nations. Furthermore T’zu Hsi succumbed 
to the rather general feeling that China’s inability to cope 
with the aggressive powers would be remedied, hocus-pocus 
fashion, by the adoption of Western political forms. It 
had come to be a habit, after 1904, to ascribe the victory 
of Japan over Russia to her “constitutional reforms.” Ac- 
cording to the Dowager’s decree of 1905, “the prosperity 
and power of foreign nations are largely due to principles 
of constitutional government,” and it was the duty of the 
Throne “to consider by what means such a Constitution 
may be granted as shall retain the sovereign power in the 
hands of the Throne and at the same time give effect to 
the wishes of the people.” 

In that year the Dowager sent a delegation of Manchu 
princes to study constitutions in Japan, America and 
Europe. The adoption by the Throne of reforms calculated 
to entrench the dynasty was naturally displeasing to the 
revolutionists, and a futile but ominous attempt was made 
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to bomb the party as it was leaving. Other missions to 
study judicial methods, police administration, currency re~ 
form, army and navy organization, and other elements of 
Western progress, followed. In August, 1908, shortly before 
the deaths of the Dowager and Emperor, a nine years’ pro- 
gram of preparation for constitutional representative gov- 
ernment was mandated. The establishment of multitudi- 
nous “people’s” institutions, such as district, provincial, and 
national assemblies, courts, finance bureaus, agricultural 
and educational associations, and chambers of commerce, 
was to take place according to a cumulative schedule, capped 
by the opening of Parliament in Peking. The people were 
to be educated and guided in the use of these novelties by 
mandarin and Throne proclamations. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai was considered the prime mover in this 
policy of the Throne. Although called the betrayer of the 
reformer Emperor, Kuang Hsi, and his advisers, Yuan was 
always regarded as broad-minded in the matter of Western 
innovations. From the beginning of his career as Imperial 
Resident in Korea his principal adviser was T’ang Shao-yi, 
one of the first American-educated Chinese and a man of 
strong progressive tendencies such as later brought him into 
prominence in the Republican transition. Yuan Shih-k’ai 
turned against the reformers of 1898, probably out of per- 
sonal devotion to the Dowager rather than from antipathy 
to change, although inclined to go much more slowly than 
K’ang Yu-wei. 

As Grand Guardian of the Baby Emperor, Yuan was the 
outstanding figure in the government under Hsuan T’ung. 
His patron in the imperial clan was its dean, the aged Prince 
Ching, head of Foreign Affairs. The new reign had scarcely 
got under way when a coup in the clan, imitative of the one 
which gave the power to T’zu Hsi forty-seven years before, 
placed another woman in control. This was the young 
Dowager, Lung Yi, the surviving wife of Kuang Hsii and 
official mother of the baby Emperor. Careful acquiescence 
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in old T’zu Hsi’s treatment of her imperial spouse was prob- 
ably responsible for her survival, the Emperor’s more sym- 
pathetic consort having, it is said, ended her career in a 
well. The arrogant and narrow-minded young Prince Chun, 
father of Hsuan T’ung, and brother of the deceased Em- 
peror, succeeded Prince Ching in influence. 

The first effect of this change was the summary dismissal 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai from all offices, by an edict sending him 
home to Honan to nurse a fictitious rheumatic leg. Yuan’s 
prosperity had, of course, brought him many enemies, and 
an impeachment had been hanging over his head for many 
years. The weak Emperor’s dying wish for revenge against 
Yuan was brought up, but the real reason for the dismissal 
was probably jealousy and fear of Yuan’s foreign trained 
and equipped army,’ which had been built up into a formid- 
able force during his viceroyship of Chihli. 

The dismissal of Yuan, followed by the appointment of 
Manchu princes to the headship of imperial boards and 
viceroyalties, regarded since the days of K’ang Hsi as Chi- 
nese prerogatives, gave an impression of reaction which 
stirred the enemies of the throne to increased activity. The 
foreign legations, who had come to regard Yuan as “the 
only man in China,” were alarmed, and, with the exception 
of the Japanese, protested vigorously against his dismissal. 

China’s first foreign loans were contracted to pay the 
war indemnity of 1895. Russia had taken the lead in com- 
pelling Japan to accept a large indemnity in- _ 
stead of territory in Manchuria, and had Hisesigretset 
brought her ally, France, into a joint loan in 
order to provide the money. These two were unable to give 


®Yuan’s army was inspected by Lieutenant-General McArthur for the 
United States army and by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford for the British 
government. . 
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China all she required and an Anglo-German combination 
supplied the remainder. The largest British and German 
financial groups agreed to share equally every investment 
opportunity in China. In 1905 a British desire to do busi- 
ness in France’s “sphere of influence” compelled the admis- 
sion of French bankers into the “Consortium.” 

American finance appeared upon the scene in 1898, when 
the Morgan interests procured a concession for the construc- 
tion of the Canton-Hankow Railway.1° Chinese fear of 
European and Japanese aggression caused them to negotiate 
a supplementary clause stipulating that the Americans 
might never transfer their rights. Belgian bankers, how- 
ever, soon bought up a majority of the shares in the enter- 
prise. There was a popular outcry which resulted in the 
repurchase of the concession at a heavy price by China. 
Before it subsided a number of other mining and railway 
concessions had been redeemed and a definite end made of 
the “concession” policy. In its place the government 
evolved a scheme of railway and industrial development by 
means of loans, keeping the titles in Chinese possession. 
The first project taken up was six million pounds advance 
by the Three-Power Group on the same Hupeh-Canton, 
or Hu-kwang line. America joined the Anglo-German- 
French pool through developments in connection with this 
line. The Americans, in previously selling back the project 
to China, had stipulated that any future loan for its con- 
struction should be asked from them. President Taft, who 
encouraged American investment in China, and saw an 
opportunity to make up in a small degree for the American 
failure either to buy, to build, or to bring about inter- 
national operation of railways in Manchuria, cabled directly 


York, 1916); Lanning, Old Forces in New China, Appendix, pp. 256 ff.; 
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to Prince Ching demanding the right of American financiers 
to participate in the Hu-kwang loan. This was granted, 
the Three-Power Group became a Four-Power Group, and a 
ten million pounds currency reform loan already negotiated 
by Americans was generously pooled. 

The loans were signed in the spring of 1911. There was 
much opposition in the provinces, which still saw the bug- 
bear of foreign encroachment. The securities pledged 
(likin, salt, and rice taxes of Hupeh and Hunan, some of 
which were regarded as provincial revenues) gave offense. 
But the greatest objection of all was to the railway na- 
tionalization scheme which was involved. 

The great financial success of the first Chinese-owned 
railways, namely, the Peking-Mukden, Peking-Hankow, 
and the Shanghai-Nanking lines, brought +. issue 
about a fever for the construction of more over 
railways. The merchant organizations of the patel 
provinces did not wish the Government at Peking to take 
revenue out of their districts by means of railways, or to get 
the additional hold locally which railway control would 
give. In addition they believed, however foolishly, that 
they were better able to prevent foreign governments from 
taking advantage of the use of foreign money and skill than 
was Peking. Provincial railway bureaus were formed for 
the coordination of effort under semiofficial management. 
In Hupeh and Szuch’uan particularly, large sums were 
raised, engineers employed to make surveys, and, even be- 
fore a single tie was laid, station masters hired. 

The advice of foreign railway experts and financiers that 
Chinese railways be made one standardized system under 
central control coincided with the interests of the Throne 
as against the provinces, and Sheng Kung-pao, a native 
capitalist who had achieved success in operating the semi- 
official China Merchants’ Steamship Company, was com- 
missioned to negotiate the absorption of provincial schemes 
and holdings. He was fairly successful in the lower and 
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middle Yangtze provinces, but far Szuch’uan, where the 
railroad obsession had taken strongest hold, was resentful. 
Sheng refused to refund at once, as he had done in Hupeh, 
money already contributed to the scheme by the merchants, 
on the grounds that it had been wasted and even embezzled 
by the provincial promoters. Finally, under pressure, he 
pledged that these amounts should be returned from prob- 
lematical excess profits to accrue after the railway should 
have paid for itself. 

Feeling was running high when it was reported that 
Sheng’s agents were buying in these claims at a few cents 
on the dollar, while Sheng at the same time was negotiating 
a British loan for their redemption. A “Patriots’ Society,” 
openly anti-governmental, the best known leader in which 
was a Japanese-returned student, Lo Lun, was organized. 
Behind it were powerful ancient secret societies. Many 
provincial officials clandestinely sided with the movement, 
and the military forces were riddled with disaffection. 

In August, 1911, the students of the imperial schools cut 
classes by way of protest. This “student strike’ was the 
precursor of the many student activities which 
mark the Republican era.1!_ Its primary sig- 
nificance was that the young men, destined 
since the abolition of the old-style examinations to supply 
the next crop of mandarins, publicly disapproved of the 
government that was preparing them for its service. The 
merchants followed by shutting up shop and by resolving 
not to pay taxes until the dispute with the Throne should 
be ended. Tablets to the “martyr Emperor,’ Kuang Hsii, 
and inscribed with his now reversed edicts authorizing the 
provincial railways, were erected and worshiped. The 
Throne commanded the Szuch’uan viceroy, Chao Er-feng, 
to quell the disturbance. This official, whose standing with 


Szuch’uan in 
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the people is evidenced by his nickname, “the Butcher,” 
warned the foreign residents of Ch’engtu to assemble in a 
safe place. He then, on September 7, invited the leaders 
of the popular movement to a discussion at his yamen and, 
when they came, imprisoned them. At the same time he 
raided and closed the “Patriotic Society” headquarters and 
newspapers. A crowd gathered before his yamen, crying 
“Give us our Lo Lun!” It refused to disperse until fired 
upon. The first blood of the Revolution had been shed. 

The viceroy, by drastic means, maintained control in 
Ch’engtu, but the province soon got out of hand and he 
found himself besieged in his own capital. Volunteer corps, 
outfitted by the secret societies, marched upon the city from 
all sides, and when one was destroyed by the viceroy’s 
troops ten arose to take its place. 

The Throne approved Sheng’s policy and Chao’s forceful 
methods as long as they appeared likely to continue suc- 
cessful. When convinced that the reverse was probable, it 
promptly abandoned its representatives. Sheng, at Peking, 
was impeached, disgraced, and saved from death only by 
intervention of the ministers of the Powers interested in 
railway loans, who provided an escort to take him on board 
a friendly ship. Tuan Fang, the respected viceroy at Nan- 
king, was made Director General of Railways and ordered 
to Szuch’uan to pacify the people. He started up the river, 
announcing a general amnesty and recognition of the claims 
of local railway investors. Ts’en Chun-hsuan, a former 
popular viceroy of Szuch’uan, was ordered to take over the 
military command. These men reported adversely on Chao 
Er-feng, and the Throne, endeavoring in every way to in- 
gratiate itself with the people, at once ordered him to stand 
trial and to release Lo Lun and the other leaders. 

Things, however, had gone too far. Tuan Fang with his 
Hupeh troops was marching up the long road from Ch’ung- 
king, the port of Szuch’uan, towards Ch’engtu when news 
of the outbreak of the revolution of October tenth in their 
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home province reached them. They were already demoral- 
ized by contact with the local “patriots.” Tuan offered the 
more dependable among them a large sum to escort him to 
safety but the others, learning of this, killed him. So 
perished the Boxer-day friend of the foreigners in Shensi. 
The Throne had given him scant consideration, except when 
it needed him; yet, true official of the old style that he was, 
he died in its service. Tuan’s head was packed in a kero- 
sene tin and sent to Li Yuan-hung at Wuch’ang. 

An adventurer named Yun who controlled the army, or- 
ganized a revolutionary government, and Viceroy Chao 
turned over Ch’engtu in return for a guarantee of safety. 
Messages summoning frontier troops to his aid fell into 
revolutionary hands. Chao was arrested in his yamen, tried 
before Lo Lun, whom he had so recently held in prison, and 
executed. His head was paraded on a pole, with the inscrip- 
tion: “You love to look down upon men.” 

Ts’en Chun-hsuan, fortunately for himself, never got 
beyond Hankow. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE WUHAN JUNTA 


While this prelude was being played above the gorges, 
the main action began in dramatic fashion in the Wuhan 
cities. On the afternoon of October 9, 1911, 

a bomb exploded in a Chinese house in the paler ihe 
Russian concession of Hankow. The Rus- 

sian police investigated and found a bomb plant, revolu- 
tionary flags, badges, seals, and documents of the radical 
party, showing that Wuch’ang was to be seized the fol- 
lowing April. 

The Mixed Court of the foreign concessions turned the in- 
mates of the house over to Viceroy Jui Cheng in Wuch’ang, 
the provincial capital on the south bank of the river. He 
closed the city gates, raided the local headquarters of stu- 
dents and reformers, and when his yamen was assaulted in 
the night decapitated several of his prisoners. All the next 
day Jui’s investigators and executioners were busy, trying 
to extinguish the hidden fires of intrigue but, it appears, 
only spreading them. The victims died proudly, prophesy- 
ing the imminent downfall of their slayers. 

With nightfall of the tenth, fires broke out in the city 
and some provincial troops in the suburbs mutinied, fired 
the magazines, and broke through the city gates. A gun- 
boat on the river joined them and the imperial troops began 
fighting with one another. While the imperial commander, 


1Of. Edwin J. Dingle, China’s Revolution (Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1912). This is an American observer’s reaction to the Wuhan phase of 
the revolution. McCormick, The Flowery Republic, Chaps. 11-14. 
2 Wuhan—abbreviation of triple cities Wuch’ang, Hanyang and Hankow, 
roughly standing for the middle Yangtze region. 
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old Chang Piao, fought to hold the city, the viceroy was 
visited by his military aide, Li Yuan-hung, a swarthy, mid- 
dle-aged Chinese known for his Chinese classical as well as 
Japanese education, and with experience in both the navy 
and the army. 

Li informed the astounded Jui Cheng that local army 
officers, many of whom were radicals in disguise and had 
purchased their commands from Jui Cheng himself, had 
elected him general of the revolutionary forces, and he 
could only assist the viceroy either to effect a safe but dis- 
honorable escape or an honorable suicide. Jui chose to 
live, and Li, out of the characteristic Chinese consideration 
for their past relationship, personally escorted the Manchu 
viceroy aboard a launch which took him across to the 
Hankow Concessions. 

Li hid from his new responsibilities, but was dragged, 
according to the story which has now become classic, from 
under his wife’s bed and compelled to assume charge of 
the new situation. His first proclamation, on October tenth, 
announced his intention of overthrowing the Manchu 
régime, demanded the allegiance of the Han people, de- 
clared a military government, threatened execution for the 
concealment of mandarins, for arson, rape, wanton slaugh- 
ter, interference with shops and commerce, and the injuring 
of foreigners, and offered rewards for the provision of food- 
stuffs, the protection of churches, and for the propagation 
of the revolution among the people. The proclamation was 
dated, significantly, “4609th year of the Wuchang Dynasty,” 
thus carrying the mind back to the reign of Huang Ti, who 
by most Chinese is regarded as “the first Cesar.” At the 
same time flags were inscribed “the new Han.” There was 
an interesting vagueness over the name of a period to super- 
sede the “Ts’ing,” for up to this time the establishment of 
a republic had not been definitely proposed. 

A plain white flag and a white arm band were used at this 
time by the revolutionary soldiers and enthusiasts, a device 
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originating in all probability with the “Dare-to-die” assassi- 
nation groups who favored the use of white, China’s color 
of death. Queue-cutting at once became a favorite amuse- 
ment. Li Yuan-hung’s army swelled to the number of 
twenty thousand. Students and other patriots joined in 
large numbers, also other elements whose motives were not 
so disinterested. Wuch’ang was very soon cleared of the 
khaki-clad imperial troops, soldiers not wearing the white 
emblem being shot on sight. A proportion of the Manchu 
population escaped in boats to Hankow; the rest were slain 
or driven to suicide before General Li was able to curb 
excesses. The imperial yamens were looted and burned. 
General Li’s People’s Government and a new Provincial 
Government were established in the Provincial Assembly 
buildings, and the publication of a new popular organ, The 
Great Han Newspaper, was begun. In memory of these 
stirring events October the tenth, popularly known as 
“Double Ten Festival” (tenth day of the tenth month) has 
become the “Fourth of July” of the Chinese Republic. 

Within a few days Hankow and Hanyang, with the latter 
city’s steel works and important arsenal, yielding one hun- 
dred and forty three-inch guns and much am- oe 
munition, had gone over to the “People’s Qreanizing 
Army,” and Generalissimo Li was mobilizing 
to attack the imperial commander, Chang Piao, who was 
reorganizing his forces on the railway ten kilometers down 
river from Hankow. Li formally informed the consuls-gen- 
eral of the revolutionary pretensions. Eighteen foreign 
warships anchored off the concessions. The People’s Army 
was hard pressed for funds and provisions, but contributions 
from outlying districts and from various cities kept it going 
from day to day. The only remaining semblance of the au- 
thority of the Dragon Throne was the gunboat fleet under 
Admiral Sah Chen-p’ing, which, however, was kept out of 
range by the big guns on Serpent Hill at Hanyang. 

Peking reacted to the Wuch’ang outbreak conventionally. 
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It issued an appeal to the people and an order reprimanding 
Jui Cheng and Chang Piao and ordering them to expiate 
their carelessness by recapturing the provincial capital at 
once. Then it heard that Jui Cheng had fled to Japan. It 
had no man to turn to but Yuan Shih-k’ai.2 With great loss 
of face the young Dowager, Lung Yui, commanded him to 
come out of retirement in Honan and take the vice-royalty 
of the Two Hu’s. He accepted, but prayed for a little longer 
delay—his rheumatic leg was not yet entirely cured! 

A conviction in their own capital that the end was near 
for the alien rulers was evidenced by the departure from 
Peking of two hundred and fifty thousand Manchus and 
other fugitives. Foreign mistrust was shown by the holding 
up of loan negotiations and by measures taken for garrison- 
ing the railway from Peking to the sea. Orders were issued 
for foreign women and children in the interior to concen- 
trate at the Treaty ports. Nevertheless, the government 
was able to despatch twenty-four thousand well-equipped 
troops to Wuhan, and Yin Chang, the minister of war, 
went in command, visiting Yuan Shih-k’ai en route. 

While these preparations were under way, a number of 
members of the Imperial National Assembly, which had 
been called for October 22, convoked the Assembly upon 
their own authority and championed the cause of the people 
in Szuch’uan. 

On October 18 and 19 Li Yuan-hung’s forces attacked 
Chang Piao at Kilometer Ten on the railway out of Han- 
kow but were driven back by fire from Admiral Sah’s gun- 
boats. Li and the students replied with an appeal to Sah, 
Li’s old superior officer and teacher, to join the people. 

The fever of revolt spread over the Empire from the 
centers in Szuch’uan and Wuhan. Ich’ang, the largest city 
between Hankow and Ch’ungking, Ch’angsha, the capital of 
Hunan, and UHsianfu, the capital of Shensi, declared their 


*Cf. Lanning, Old Forces in New China, p. 312. 
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independence, with the slaughter of some eight thousand 
Manchus. Some of the provinces proclaimed their affilia- 
tion with Li’s Wuch’ang government. In Shansi the troops 
assassinated their governor, burned the Manchu city and 
looted the capital, establishing a provincial government 
under the headship of Yen Hsi-shan, a local hero who 
continued in power for many years—the most stable 
figure in China’s republican history. An imperial general 
despatched to recover the province was assassinated by his 
own men. In Canton the Manchu garrison commander 
was also assassinated and a practically independent gov- 
ernment was established by mass meeting. Tientsin and 
Tsinan in Shantung showed revolutionary sympathies; the 
Shantung ports of Chefoo and Tengchow “went repub- 
lican”; and Manchurian leaders declared what they called 
‘neutral autonomy.” 

The Empress, in panic, appropriated several million taels 
from her privy purse to inspirit the troops approaching 
Hankow, appointed T’ang Shao-yi, Yuan’s progressive ad- 
viser and protégé to succeed the disgraced Sheng Kung-pao, 
and appealed again to Yuan Shih-k’ai, increasing his au- 
thority to include supreme command over the forces on 
the front, with the assistance of Generals Feng Kuo-chang 
and Tuan Ch’i-sui, who figure so romantically in later 
history. 

On October 28 the first formal attempt at a nation-wide 
consolidation of revolutionary activities was attempted at 
Wuch’ang. Claiming credentials from the “people’s mili- 
tary governments” of eleven provinces, delegates met as a 
“senate,” proclaimed a “people’s country,” or republic, and 
elected Li Yuan-hung president. The young radicals, who 
had been taken off their guard by the premature outbreak 
of the revolution, had recovered and taken possession of 
the movement, determined through it to realize their ideals. 
To the mass of people this meant nothing. They were 
getting rid of the Manchus who had truckled to the for- 
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eigners, they were to be relieved of taxation. These things 
comprised their conception of a “republic.” 

On the day of this constructive attempt Yin Chang and 
his generals, Feng Kuo-chang and Tuan Ch’i-sui, without 
waiting for Yuan’s arrival, attacked Hankow. 
Their equipment, organization, and Japanese 
artillery experts told over the hastily recruited 
republican army, which was slowly pushed backward past 
the foreign concessions across the smaller river Han into 
Hanyang. The imperial troops looted and burned the city 
as they progressed. The concessions filled with refugees, 
all able-bodied residents being drafted as reserve guards. 
These foreigners compelled natives to leave their goods 
at the boundaries lest they be made the protectors of looters 
seeking haven with their hoards. A hundred thousand or 
more civilians, caught by a wall of flames and bayonets on 
the neck of land between the two rivers, chose drowning as 
the easier death. 

One would have thought that the complete victory of 
the imperial armies at Hankow would have turned the tide 
in favor of the Throne. Here we are confronted by an- 
other Chinese paradox. It required this victory to show 
the complete hopelessness of the Throne’s cause. Edicts 
from Peking had proclaimed the Son of Heaven’s feeling 
for the common people, his determination to protect them 
from the disturbing revolutionists. “So this is how he pro- 
tects them!” said the nation, pointing to the Hankow 
atrocity. President Li offered attractive incentives to im- 
perial deserters, who came over in large numbers. The 
Throne realized that it could hold its troops only by money, 
which it did not possess. On November 9 Yunnan revolted 
and People’s Administrator Ts’ai Ao sent cheer to Li. 
Hunan sent up an army to help protect Hanyang. Kiangsi 
and Chekiang declared “neutrality” or more. On Novem- 
ber 3 radicals in Shanghai, following understandings with 
military and naval officers, took over that city with its 
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arsenal, dockyard, and forts practically without resistance. 
A second “republic” making national pretenses was inaugu- 
rated here with somewhat greater formalities than at 
Wuch’ang. 

The fleet which had codperated in reducing Hankow, 
made a trip down river to Chinkiang on November 13, un- 
ceremoniously landed Admiral Sah, came back and shelled 
the imperial army at Hankow. This was inevitable for 
the personnel of the navy was entirely southern and could 
not long be constrained to support the Manchu. 

Prince Ching and almost all the Empress Dowager’s high 
officials in Peking resigned. On November 1 the Throne 
promulgated a cabinet form of government with Yuan Shih- 
k’ai premier, and under orders to select his ministers. The 
National Assembly essayed to take the lead in popular 
opinion and demanded immediate establishment of consti- 
tutional government. It was backed by General Chang 
Shao-tseng, commander of a division at Lanchou, between 
Peking and the Great Wall. On October 30, while Hankow 
was burning, the Throne capitulated, abandoning all actual 
authority of government and delegating all power to a cabi- 
net. Yuan Shih-k’ai was appointed Premier with orders 
to complete his government at once. The National As- 
sembly further demanded that it, not the Throne, create 
the constitution. It drew up a document of nineteen 
articles which the Dowager accepted. Even the succession 
and the imperial household budget were placed under cabi- 
net and parliamentary control. The Manchus hoped to 
preserve a nominal rulership. 

Li Yuan-hung dampened the Assembly’s enthusiasm con- 
siderably by a telegram to the effect that it had better leave 
the reforming to those who were doing the fighting. The 
Throne thought to meet the democratic pretensions of the 
revolutionists by calling a national conference to “decide 
the nation’s policy and tranquillize the people’s minds.” 
This effort never materialized. Then the Throne appointed 
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Chang Shao-tseng delegate to mollify the south but he 
failed to proceed on this hazardous mission. “Condolence 
commissioners,” appointed to the various disaffected prov- 
inces, also refused to take up their work. The 1898 re- 
formers were forgiven and a face-losing attempt was made 
to get Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Yii-wei’s disciple, into the 
cabinet. In all this only one sincere voice championing 
the royal family was heard. It was the harsh voice of the 
illiterate commander, Chang Hsun, at Nanking. He had 
arisen from a menial position through the favor of the old 
Empress, and devotion was his one virtue. 
The situation was now in the hands of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
who made several approaches to Li Yuan-hung, finally, 
after the taking of Hankow, writing him in 
vain charge most respectful terms. He credited Li and 
his associates with much merit for bringing 
the Throne to repentance, offered them amnesty and high 
positions, and asked that they resume allegiance on con- 
dition that a constitutional government be established 
making the Throne “like an idol worshiped by monks.” The 
Manchus, by this offer, were henceforth to be debarred from 
holding high office. Li and his generals countered with the 
offer to make Yuan provisional president if he would bring 
the north over to the republican scheme. Yuan tried again, 
sending commissioners to ask for an armistice, on the 
grounds that Japan, Russia, and other Powers would take 
advantage of continued disruption. His warning to Shan- 
tung, “Watch the Germans,” had already been sufficient 
to bring that province back into the fold. But Li averred 
that the risk of foreign aggression during disruption was 
not so great as that of bowing again to the Manchu rule. 
He submitted that Yuan had received no treatment at 
the hands of the Manchus to warrant such devotion on 
his part, and insinuated that his real aim must be to 
secure his own advantage. Yuan was exhorted to secure 
promptly Chihli and Shantung for the Republic and thus 
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to strengthen his chance for election to high office under 
the new régime. 

Yuan thereupon ordered Feng Kuo-chang to capture the 
other Hanyang cities, and proceeded to Peking to under- 
take dictatorial duties as premier. Foreign Peking, with 
the exception of Japan,‘ which approved Yuan’s aims but 
hated the man, welcomed him as it did Li Hung-chang 
after the Boxer débdcle, at the same time embarrassing 
him with demands that there be “no disorder.” He was 
now the sole hope of the dynasty, which to the foreigner 
meant order and treaty observance. Yet this element, 
Yuan found, was not keen to risk its money upon him as 
yet. 

The battle for Hanyang was so protracted that the effect 
of the victory there was quite lost. On November 7 the 
imperial troops began a flanking movement up the Han 
river. Three-cornered intermittent artillery duels took place 
on following days between Wuch’ang, Kilometer Ten, and 
Serpent Hill. President Li in Wuch’ang sought to assist his 
commander, Huang Hsing, in Hanyang by attempting to 
land troops on the Hankow neck, in order to gain for the 
revolutionists the use of the river Han. The foreign con- 
suls-general and admirals made frequent protests against 
the shelling of their concessions or warships by one or other 
of the combatants. 

From November 17 to 21 the turbaned Hunan troops 
seemed to be driving the imperialists back and regaining 
Hankow. With great loss a pontoon was thrown over the 
Han and what was left of the city was destroyed. The 
concessions were filled with wounded, whom Red Cross, 
mission, and Chinese doctors and nurses, and foreign 


“Cf. contemporaneous articles in the Shun Tien Shih Pao, the Japanese 
organ, published in Chinese in Peking; correspondence of Morrison in the 
London Times, November-December, 1911; Reid, Rev. Gilbert, China, 
Captive or Free, page 87 (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1921); McCor- 
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military and naval surgeons made heroic efforts to succor. 
Foreign authorities contracted for burial of those who died 
on their hands at the rate of fifty cents a head. 

On the imperial side the engineers, by long and patient 
effort, succeeded in bridging the Han in three places far 
above the city, and on the twenty-fourth began moving 
their troops across in force to attack Hanyang from the 
north. The revolutionists had relied upon their forts up 
the hills of Hanyang to prevent attack from that quarter. 
But what they did not reckon on was dissension in their 
own ranks. On November 27 the Hunan Turbans, claiming, 
it seems, that the motley Hupeh army was throwing the 
burden upon them, shirked. To their own surprise the 
imperial forces found themselves taking one stronghold 
after another, advancing to the very water’s edge, while 
their demoralized opponents and many civilians retreated 
up the river, cut themselves adrift in Junks and sampans 
which were promptly sunk by artillery or swept by ma- 
chine-gun fire as they drifted past Hankow. Scores of dead 
and wounded were picked up by the foreign vessels further 
down. 

“We were fighting at Mei Niang Mountain,” Frederick 
McCormick quotes a revolutionary sergeant, “and had been 
on duty four days and nights without sleep. All our offi- 
cers were wounded or killed. We were driven back to the 
banks of the Yangtze, fighting all the time, when we found 
this war junk tied up for repairs. We went aboard to get 
shelter. Being pressed we put off, and the current took 
charge. The imperialists opened on us with machine guns 
and rifles. Our own batteries at Wuch’ang also fired at us, 
and we were shot at all the way to the concessions.” Some 
thought the Wuch’ang batteries were trying to cover the 
retreat. Others that they fired at the retreating soldiers 
believing that they were deserters. “The rescued soldiers,” 
says McCormick, “did not know that they were defeated. 
They wanted to get back to the front. When told that 
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Hanyang was lost, they denied it, and said that Hwang 
Hsing was still driving back the enemy.” 

But Li Yuan-hung was forced to recognize the loss of 
both cities of the north bank of the river, with the arsenal, 
steel works, and most of his heavy guns. He intimated 
that Yuan’s compromise of a constitutional monarchy 
might be accepted. Yet, if the revolutionists were badly 
off, the Throne was worse. ‘“The Manchu Government is 
in extreme financial panic,’ he announced.® “It cannot 
raise a loan from any foreign nation.” He saw clearly that 
the military phase of the revolution was over and that the 
financial phase had become paramount. 

Contemporaneously with the battle for Hanyang occurred 
the campaign for Nanking. Early in November the mili- 
tary elements among the revolutionists at 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Chinkiang, Soochow, Poanen 
and other lower Yangtze cities began to plan 
an expedition against Nanking. Wu T’ing-fang, of whom 
we shall hear more, saw that it was well advertised. Shang- 
hai sent off contingents and raised funds with all the display 
and organization of a Rotary Club campaign. British, 
German, Japanese, and American gunboats immediately 
anchored off Hsiakwan, the great river port four miles from 
Nanking, the walled city. A little later all foreigners were 
removed and the consulates closed. 

The Throne instructed its Nanking viceroy to temporize, 
and the scholar and business magnate, Chang Ch’ien, head 
of Kiangsu’s provincial assembly, endeavored to effect a 
compromise which might avert battle. But the fire-eating 
Chang Hsun, commander of the imperial troops, was de- 
termined to save the Throne in spite of itself. The gen- 
eral of the Manchu garrison, T’ieh Liang, half-heartedly 
stood with him. The old viceroy offered his life to the 


5 Cf. Tahanpao, organ of the Wuhan party. Files for November 25-30, 
1911. 
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revolutionists, stating that Chang Hsun would not allow 
him to send his wife out of the city. 

During the second week of November local insurrectos 
endeavored to take possession of the yamens. Chang Hsun 
beheaded hundreds. His soldiers looted the schools and 
made special prey of students. He announced that he 
had twenty thousand soldiers of one mind and would re- 
cover the entire Yangtze for the Emperor. The revolu- 
tionists answered by putting a price of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars on his head.°® 

The motley forces of the expedition converged at Chin- 
kiang, a large river port below Nanking. The Chinese fleet, 
which had just set ashore Admiral Sah, collaborated, receiv- 
ing in reward double pay for all its men. One General Hsu 
was elected commander-in-chief and military governor of 
Nanking—when it should be taken. 

He despatched five thousand men up the railway, two 
thousand inland to flank the steep hills which guard Nan- 
king, and two thousand by boat. Chang Hsun’s outposts 
quickly fell back. Instead of making an advance he found 
himself besieged. His men began to desert and his officers 
were all for compromise. In person Chang directed the de- 
fense of Purple Mountain, which towers above the tomb 
of the first Ming and commands the great walled enclosure 
of the city. The revolutionists dug their way up the moun- 
tain side and the defenders found themselves obliged to 
abandon their position, carrying their chagrined com- 
mander, it is said, back to the city in tears. He still had an 
effective battery of guns on Tiger Hill, but soon discovered 
that his artillerymen had an arrangement with the attack- 
ing gunners to fire wide. “Chang Hsun posts a detachment 
of Hunan infantry over his artillerymen to force them to 
score,” says McCormick. “The Republicans are surprised 
and send a messenger to ask what is the matter. A messen- 
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ger from Chang Hsun’s artillerymen brings word that they 
are compelled to make scores, proposing that instead of 
wide firing the two sides fire at regular three-minute in- 
tervals, each allowing time for the other to take cover.” 

On December 1 Chang Hsun’s commanders accepted the 
suggestion of an American missionary doctor who remained 
at his post and treated their wounds to arrange a conference 
of surrender. The “Old Tiger,” followed by two or three 
thousand loyal troops, retreated through Hsiakwan and 
across the river to Pukow, going up the Tientsin railway 
to the famine district of northern Anhui and Kiangsu, 
where it was easy to get recruits. He was to be heard from 
again. 

As the revolutionists were taking possession of Nan- 
king * a mine exploded in the Manchu city. The frightened 
and enraged troops at once began looting, burning, and 
killing Manchus. The Manchu quarter was reduced to a 
heap of ashes, save for a few stark walls of mud brick, and 
the geese ponds which abound at Nanking were filled with 
bodies of Manchu women and girls. 

The Throne had regained Hankow and Hanyang, but had 
lost the “Southern Capital,” and its only commander whose 
loyalty was without guile had been utterly routed. No- 
vember made little change in the condition of the already 
doomed monarchy. But it entirely reorientated the nucleus 
for consolidation in the revolutionary movement. Events 
had given the Nanking group dominance over that having 
its center in Wuch’ang. 


7 Farjenel Furnand, Through the Chinese Revolution (Stokes, New York, 
1915). (By an eyewitness of the horror.) 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE NANKING PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Around the fascinating personality of Wu T’ing-fang grew 
a junta which became the recognized spokesman of anti- 
Manchu China and the pioneer in construc- 
tive republican endeavor.! This clever and 
humorous old leader, wise enough to quit the 
imperial diplomatic service at the right time, was in affluent 
retirement in Shanghai when that port threw off, on No- 
vember 3, the Manchu yoke. He immediately saw new 
scope for his talents. What the revolutionists needed most 
of all was a veteran diplomat who could procure them stand- 
ing with the foreign Powers. 

Under the egis of the local military government he set 
up a Department of Foreign Affairs which through his 
presumption and others’ tacit consent became the general 
mouthpiece of the revolution. With his young foreign- 
educated associates he “indicted the Manchus, challenged 
them to abdicate, and clamorously demanded recognition 
of the Powers.” To foreigners he was the best-known and 
the outstanding figure among the revolutionists. ‘He made 
almost frenzied use of this position, first lambasting the 
Prince Regent and then berating the Powers: the first be- 
cause he would not abdicate and the latter because they 
would not recognize the republic.” He claimed eleven 
provinces and then fourteen and exclaimed: “Why don’t 
you recognize us?” “Whom do you mean by ‘us’?” asked 
a foreign correspondent. “Why, ‘me,’ ” was his reply.? 


Improvising 
a republic 


* Cf. Life of Wu Ting-fang (Chinese) (Commercial Press, Shanghai). 
*Cf. McCormick, The Flowery Republic, chapter 20. 
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As the revolution’s publicity agent, Wu had to simplify 
the involved situation for Western consumption. This he 
did by placing all blame for China’s poverty, lack of de- 
velopment, superstitions, and barbaric practices upon the 
Manchu “oppressors,” and picturing the movement as a 
duplication of the struggle of the American colonies against 
the tyranny of the British crown. In the beginning Wu 
doubted in his own mind whether, “if the movement suc- 
ceeds, it will be . . . a constitutional monarchy or... a 
republic modeled upon the lines partly of the United States 
and partly on those of the German Federation.”* But 
constitutional monarchy did not fully fit in with his un- 
reserved arraignments of the dynasty. The republic was 
better for purposes of propaganda, particularly in America, 
and provided the best weapon to flourish over the head of 
the cowering Regent. 

Wu was the first to propose formally an honorable abdi- 
cation for the Throne. This, with its guarantee of protec- 
tion and affluence, appealed to the frightened Manchus and 
cut the ground from under the feet of Yuan Shih-k’ai, who 
was desperately trying to arm Manchu courage with the 
hope of kingship without power. 

Apropos of the propaganda of the revolutionists, per- 
fected in the person of Wu T’ing-fang, it is worth while 
to note the observations of McCormick, an eyewitness whose 
insight has been proved correct by later history: ‘The 
loading of the responsibility for all the evils of China upon 
the Manchus was a thing which struck me as the prime 
error of the rebellion, for which the Republic might in 
future have to pay very dearly. . . . History must show 
that the atmosphere called Manchu by Wu T’ing-fang was, 
in fact, Chinese.” 

The Shanghai party’s success in capturing Nanking fired 
their imagination. The capital of the first Ming, who re- 
SOLE el 

*Cf. North China Daily News, November 8, 1911. 
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covered China from the Mongol, should be the seat of the 
first truly national republic, and of the power which would 
bring to its end Manchu rule. Hwang Hsing of Wuch’ang 
favored this choice. All revolutionary provinces were in- 
vited to send delegates to a constitutional convention at 
the “Southern Capital.” The Shanghai junta removed to 
Nanking in order to play host to the convention, having set 
up an anticipatory government with the absent Sun Yat- 
sen as president. 

At Peking the Throne was abolishing ritual and was 
fawning upon Chinese officials in the hope that they would 
save it. The privilege of riding on horseback in the im- 
perial grounds, hitherto reserved to Manchu princes, was 
conferred upon ministers of state. But, as McCormick 
says, traffic was not thereby increased in the Yellow Pre- 
cincts. Appointees had a habit of fleeing to Tientsin as 
soon as their names were gazetted. Prince Chun, the 
Regent, resigned, whereupon the Empress Dowager dis- 
missed him. Yuan Shih-k’ai was justified against his young 
royal enemy. Even Yuan’s friend, Hsti Shih-ch’ang, ex- 
viceroy of Manchuria, endeavored to step out of his duty 
as guardian of the little Emperor, but the Dowager made 
him reconsider. The National Assembly, once again asser- 
tive, procured edicts giving subjects the option of cutting 
the queue and adopting the solar calendar and the Euro- 
pean instead of the dynastic reckoning. Twenty thousand 
Manchu troops occupied Peking, and it was feared that 
they might take revenge for the slaughter of Manchus else- 
where. The legation quarter was stacked with boxes of 
valuables of both Chinese and Manchus, and thronged with 
dignitaries, their wives, concubines, and children, paying 
fanciful rates for their accommodation. Finally an edict 
ordered all official petitions to be made to the cabinet and 
not to the Throne. The Manchus had abdicated in all but 
name. In the place of the majesty of the Dragon Throne 
were a woman and a little boy seeking security. 
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Wu T’ing-fang, on behalf of all the revolutionists, re- 
pudiated Li Yuan-hung’s weakness and willingness to com- 
promise after the fall of Hanyang, and ayo aret 
informed Yuan Shih-k’ai that they would _ president of 
accept him if he would accept the Republic. Saar 
Yuan made an armistice with Li and despatched his old 
lieutenant and adviser, T’ang Shao-yi, to conduct peace 
overtures. T’ang went to Wuch’ang, but was referred to 
Wu T’ing-fang at Shanghai. Wu had contrived to have 
his claim for recognition as negotiator for the republicans 
accepted. 

T’ang Shao-yi, with a suite of eighty, including “dele- 
gates” from the various provinces whom Yuan had selected 
to offset the assembling representatives at Nanking, ar- 
rived in Shanghai on December 17. Wu T’ing-fang’s clique 
realized that they were as helpless to oust Yuan Shih-k’ai 
from the north as he was to oust them from the Yangtze. 
Therefore they desired compromise with him, but on terms 
which would put him in their power: a republic, with Yuan 
as president, chosen by them and under direction and 
surveillance of a parliament which they planned to own, 
rather than a limited monarchy in which Yuan would wield 
the power under sanctions from the puppet Emperor. They 
handed T’ang Shao-yi their program: Yuan to be president 
and Sun Yat-sen to be vice president under a cabinet to be 
nominated by them. The only question needing discussion, 
they said, was the treatment to be accorded to the retiring 
Throne. 

T’ang Shao-yi, a Cantonese, and by training as well as 
blood one with New China, was a poor proponent for the 
monarchical principle. By November 20 he had swung 
over to Wu T’ing-fang’s position, sending word to his chief, 
Yuan, that he was “convinced that only abdication of the 
Emperor and establishment of a republic would satisfy the 
people and prevent further bloodshed.” 

Yuan felt betrayed, or at least found it expedient to ap- 
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pear so.* It has been widely believed that he was a party 
to T’ang’s capitulation; that he intended the conference as 
a play to let the Throne down without the appearance of 
disloyalty. But his more selfish interests, as well as his 
convictions, were against the Republic. He had said to 
Morrison, Peking correspondent for the London Twmes: 
“The institution of a republic could only mean the in- 
stability of a rampant democracy, of dissension and parti- 
tion, amid which all interests would suffer and for several 
decades there would be no peace in the empire.” He had 
accused the republicans of being dreamers or place-seekers. 
Now he replied to his delegate, T’ang: “Should I be a party 
to the establishment of a republic it would brand me as a 
liar before all the world.” 

T’ang proposed that the choice of a form of government 
be put to a national referendum. The Throne grasped at 
Areferendum ‘he suggestion, and mandated that “such a 
without question truly should be decided by the will 
Ce of the people at large.” Old Wu T’ing-fang 
was exultant. He had captured both Yuan, through his 
delegate, and the Throne in a net of words. They were 
now committed to a popular decision as to the form of 
government. Had not eighteen provinces already declared 
for a republic? And was not a constitutional assembly from 
all these provinces then gathering in Nanking at the call 
of Wu’s junta? Let them formally express the popular 
mind. “The Throne says it will go if the people want a 
republic,” he interpreted its words. “Now let it formally 
abdicate.” 5 

Yuan refused to accept Wu’s assumption that the con- 


*Correspondence between Yuan and the Peking Diplomatic Corps, Wai 
Chiao Pu archives. 

*Open letter of Wu Ting-fang to the Prince Regent (Sin Wan Pao, 
Shanghai, Nov. 11, 1911). The Sin Wan Pao is especially valuable 
for the viewpoint of conservative revolutionaries who were at this time 
under the influence of the notable American, John Ferguson, later adviser 
to the president. 
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vention gathering under revolutionary auspices was truly 
representative. He demanded a conference in Peking, 
Chefoo, or even Hankow. The republicans merely replied 
that as a matter of fact the question was already settled, 
and a further convention would be superfluous. Yuan’s 
purse wasempty. They had pledged him, to the knowledge 
of the foreign governments, to negotiate no foreign loans 
until an agreement should be reached regarding the form 
of government. Still further, his delegate T’ang, to show 
good faith, had agreed to the evacuation of Hankow and 
Hanyang, and the cities representing the only imperial vic- 
tories of the revolution were yielded up—a step, of course, 
thoroughly dispiriting to the troops which had won them. 
“The revolution will now be talked, not fought out,” re- 
marked the man in the street. 

Wu was quick to seize on Yuan’s loan attempts. Popu- 
lar fear of foreign loans had ruined the Manchus; it was a 
good weapon to use on Yuan. Also it brought foreign at- 
tention to Wu’s régime. Yuan had been negotiating with 
the four nations group. At the last meeting of the Imperial 
National Assembly he procured ratification of two small 
Belgian-French loans. Difficulties over foreign loans were 
destined to furnish his sternest test of strength later on. 

On the Christmas Eve of 1911 Sun Yat-sen, the mysteri-_ 
ous hero, at last arrived in Shanghai. He had been_in 
western America when the Hankow uprising occurred. He 
visited Chicago, New York, London, Paris, Singapore, and 
Canton, announcing to foreign friends and patriots in exile 
that the hour had come, and now he landed in Shanghai, 
slated, because of his detachment from the jealousies of 
leaders at home, for the highest honor in the Republic. 
Sun was ready for this honor. The revolution he regarded 
as his own offspring, brought into being by the travail of 
fifteen years. He took early occasion to deny Wu T’ing- 
fang’s claims to be the revolutionary nucleus. Sun had last 
known Wu as a mandarin in the service of the Throne. 
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Wu generously responded by offering Sun the presidency 
of all China. An attachment grew up between the two 
men which lasted until the elder’s death. Sun surrounded 
himself with a staff of advisers and secretaries including 
several Japanese and an American, Homer Lea,® who was 
designated as “General” and military adviser. 


*The authors are indebted to Mrs. Ethel Lea, wife of Homer Lea, for 
the following authoritative and succinct summary of the young Californian’s 
romantic participation in China’s revolution: 

Homer Lea’s first active part in political China came about through his | 
friendship with K’ang Yu Wei, the adviser during the short period of re- 
form under Kuang Hsu. He had, however, been long a student of Chinese 
history, and of the Orient generally. 

It was not until the death of Kuang Hsu that he agreed to join Sun 
Yat-sen in his revolutionary plans, although Sun had approached him with 
that end in view some years previously. 

During the years immediately following the Boxer War, Homer Lea 
had organized and trained troops of young Chinese in the various cities of 
the United States, with a view of using the men so trained as petty officers 
when the opportunity presented itself. After the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in 1911, many of these young men went to China and were enrolled 
in the republican forces and did good work. 

Sun Yat-sen came to California on two occasions to confer with Homer 
Lea and it was due to his advice that Sun worked to consolidate the 
secret societies in China under one head. This had been attempted in the 
past by different leaders, but without success until they came together 
under the jeadership of Sun. As the secret societies are—or were—very 
powerful, their numbers running into millions, it is easy to see what a 
power was behind the movement. 

When the revolution broke out, Homer Lea was in Europe and Sun 
cabled him from New York to go to London and await him there. He 
went to London immediately, and through influential friends, secured the 
consent of the British government not to molest Sun on his arrival there, 
and to do nothing to prevent his returning to China. He also secured per- 
mission for Sun to land in Penang to visit his family on arrival there. Sun 
had been banished from this port by the British authorities for a number 
of years prior to this. 

During the voyage to China, plans were completed for the carrying on 
of the revolution, and all cables sent to the leaders were revised by Homer 
Lea and in many cases were dictated by him entirely. This is also true 
of decrees, etc., which were issued after their arrival in Shanghai. When 
Sun was inaugurated in Nanking as the first president of China, he offered 
Homer Lea a place in his cabinet, but this was declined, as Lea preferred 
to remain as a friendly adviser only, his idea being that the bringing in of 
a foreigner might create some dissension among the revolutionists. How- 
ever, most of his time during these days was spent with Sun and his 
ministers and aides, until he was taken ill in February, 1912. 

The books he wrote had no connection with his interest in China, other 
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On December 27 the provincial representatives who had 
convened at Nanking proceeded in a body to Shanghai to 
petition Sun to accept the presidency. Back in Nanking 
two days later they formally elected him, with General Li 
Yuan-hung vice president. Wu T’ing-fang asked for diplo- 
matic recognition, warning the foreign commercial interests 
of the Yangtze valley that further delay might mean a 
costly interruption of trade. While diplomatic quarters 
favored Yuan and the Monarchy, the foreign merchant com- 
munities enthusiastically seconded the appeals of the Re- 
public. It was another phase of the recurring quarrel be- 
tween foreign Peking and foreign Shanghai. 

On the drab New Year’s day of 1912 the president-elect 
of China proceeded by train to Nanking, and in the yamen 
of the viceroy, transformed into a White House by the 
whitewashing of the vermilion walls, took his oath of office 
before an audience of frock-coated supporters.*? He swore 
to dethrone the Manchus, introduce constitutional institu- 
tions, and resign upon the regular election of a constitutional 
president of united China. 

Sun’s cabinet was ready: Minister of War, Huang Hsing; 
Minister of Justice, Wu T’ing-fang; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a brilliant authority in law, Wang Chung-hui; Min- 
ister of Finance, the Peking banker, Ch’en Chin-tao. They 
were all returned students, and, with the exception of Wu, 
they were all young men. 

The Nanking national assembly, consisting of three mem- 
bers from each province, at once set to work to draft a pro- 
visional constitution. A formal note was despatched to 
the Powers containing an oratorical denunciation of the 
Manchu régime, and asking admission into the family of 
nations. The latter produced no immediate result. The 


than that both were brought about through his love for and interest in 


history, modern and ancient. 
"For text of the oath, see Lanning, Old Forces in New China, Appendix, 


p. 321. 
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Powers favored Yuan, their ministers deciding that the 
republicans were guilty of bad faith in the referendum con- 
troversy. Delegate T’ang, accused of double-dealing, 
resigned. 

To Sun and Hwang Hsing was left the task of bringing 
Yuan into line, the exchanges between Wu and Yuan hav- 
i oipaicn. ing ended in anger. The army was reor- 
tion of the ganized and a campaign against Peking 
Cpe he announced. On January 4 the imperial troops 
were attacked north of Hankow. At the same time Sun 
offered personally to resign the provisional presidency in 
favor of Yuan. The latter declined with thanks, but begged 
for an armistice, which was granted upon his proclaimed 
acceptance of the principle of abdication. Yuan then in- 
formed Sun that the Throne would issue its abdication edict 
provided the republican government would dissolve simul- 
taneously. 

Now it was the republicans’ turn to be indignant. Yuan 
schemed nicely. The Throne retired, the provisional gov- 
ernment gone—Yuan only left! Nanking replied demand- 
ing Manchu abdication without delegation of power, with 
stipulations that the capital should not be at Peking, and 
that Yuan should have no place in the provisional govern- 
ment until it had received full recognition. An expedition 
was despatched by sea to Chefoo, another to Manchuria, 
and one up the railway to within forty miles of Chang 
Hsun’s encampment, with orders to attack upon expiration 
of the armistice, January 29. Yuan, returning from the 
Forbidden City to his quarters in the palatial new Foreign 
Office, was the target of a bomb which killed several per- 
sons. Several other bomb attempts on imperial military 
men occurred. Yuan took drastic measures against revolu- 
tionary agents, but the morale of officialdom did not recover 
from the shock in time to play any part in the ensuing duel. 

The Dowager, encouraged by the Manchu troops at 
Peking, made a last-minute decision to resist, and en- 
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deavored to collect a war chest from the fleeing princes. 
Yuan announced defensive military measures and wil- 
lingness to efface himself entirely provided the true interests 
of the nation were served. The princes failed to contribute 
and the war fund did not materialize. The Dowager 
authorized an approach to Japan for money. To this Yuan 
vigorously objected, and the suggestion was dropped.* His 
was an old feud with Japan; furthermore, he correctly 
sensed the menace to his country in the receiving of Japa- 
nese favors. 

The necessity of seeking military funds was obviated by 
the underground activities of Generals Tuan Ch’i-sui and 
Feng Kuo-chang on the front towards Hankow. The 
Throne was stunned by an ultimatum signed by forty-six 
imperial commanders stating that they would no longer 
oppose the advance of the republican troops.? This was 
the end of resistance. 

The Dowager, Princes Ching and Chun, and Yuan drew 
up an abdication edict on the terms offered by President 
Sun. Yuan’s friends confidentially gave out that he would 
be president, and that north and south would be equally 
represented in the provisional government. Sun Yat-sen 
showed sympathy with Yuan in his difficulties and faith 
in his sincerity—the necessary “face-saver” enabling him 
to reconcile himself to the situation. On February 12, 
after endless redrafting and discussion between the princes, 
the short, contrite edict of abdication was promulgated. It 
was worded for both Yuan and the republicans. It ordered 
the establishment of a republic, but commanded Yuan to 
effect it! 1° 

With a haste which paid an obvious tribute to his excel- 
lent strategic position, the Nanking provisional govern- 
ment accepted Yuan as an ally. At the same time it issued 


®* Cf. McCormick, op. cit., pp. 205, 332, 333. 
* January 27, 1912. j 
# Cf. McCormick, op. ctt., p. 317. 
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to him this warning: “The Republican government can- 
not be organized by any authority conferred by the T’s’ing 
Emperor. Any such pretension will surely lead to trouble. 
Certainly you will not accept such authority.” It be- 
hooved Yuan to be humble. Apparently quite in contradic- 
tion to his previous declarations, he wired the Nanking 
government. that: 


The Republican form of government is the best, as admitted 
by all the world. The goal at which you gentlemen have been 
aiming through years of thoughtful labor has now been reached. 
You should assuredly gain a position of highest satisfaction, 
never permitting a monarchical government to regain a foothold 
in China. As the formation of a union is of great consequence, 
I earnestly wish to come southward to listen to your advice 
and to plan with you. The maintenance of order here is not 
easily secured. You can certainly understand my delicate posi- 
tion [fear of Japanese and Russian intervention |.1 


On February 14 Sun Yat-sen resigned before the Assem- 
bly, recommending Yuan as his successor in the following 
terms: 


The abdication of the Ts’ings and the union cf north and 
south are largely due to the great exertions of Mr. Yuan. He 
vind Shin-K’ai has declared his unconditional adhesion to the 
becomes _ national cause. He was our opponent yesterday 
aed te but to-day he is our friend. He would surely 

eking A 

prove a most loyal servant of the Republic. 
He is a man of experience toward whose constructive ability 
our nation looks for consolidation. 


Kulogizing Sun’s purity of purpose and self-abnegation 
as unparalleled in history, the Assembly on February 15 
elected Yuan provisional president, stipulating that Sun 
and his cabinet should act until Yuan’s inauguration. 

The inauguration was to take place at Nanking, which 


“Cf. McCormick, op. cit., p. 335, quoted from contemporary newspapers. 
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Sun insisted should be the capital. A delegation under the 
educationalist, Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, accompanied by T’ang 
Shao-yi, went to Peking to fetch Yuan. They were hon- 
ored by a succession of ovations and receptions from their 
supporters and Yuan demurred for their benefit against his 
party’s opinions regarding the dangers of his leaving 
Peking. But in the midst of these happy events Yuan’s 
crack division marched in from its barracks through the 
east gates and with every evidence of prearranged plan sys- 
tematically looted the city, carrying off the plunder in carts 
and requisitioned trains. The legation quarter, warned by 
the falling of one of the indiscriminately fired shells in the 
American guard compound, immediately barricaded for de- 
fense and brought in the foreign residents scattered 
throughout the great city. But foreigners and their prop- 
erty were respected. There was a great deal of burning, par- 
ticularly in the rich shopping district of the south city, and 
some dishonoring of women, but in the main the troops were 
merely collecting pay, which had been deferred they knew 
not why. The criminal elements and starving rabble of 
course took full advantage of the situation, acting often as 
guides to the soldiers. The procedure was to fire through 
the doors of shops or wealthy residences; enter or burst in; 
gather into blankets gold, silver, art trinkets, and silks; 
shoot those who resisted or concealed valuables; and depart, 
shvoting at close range through the paper ceilings to set 
them afire, if displeased, for any cause, at their reception. 
The Dowager kept her guard loyal by the distribution of 
three hundred thousand taels. Yuan was compelled to ap- 
peal to the legation guards to help in the pacification of the 
city. The delegates from Nanking were fully convinced by 
this demonstration that it was no time for Yuan to leave. 
They had fled before the looters from one refuge to another 
throughout the night, finally dropping off a roof into a 
breathless safety in the American Y. M. C. A. compound. 
The aged commander, Chiang Kuei-t’i, with old-style 
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troops armed with flint-locks came down from Jehol and 
“suppressed” the looters, who had mostly gorged themselves 
and left. For foreign edification, under Yuan’s orders, he 
beheaded a few stragglers and civilians on the streets. 
Property loss in the capital was estimated at ten million 
dollars. Troops at Paotingfu, eighty miles south, likewise, 
‘paid themselves,” burning much of that provincial capital. 
At Tientsin also there was an outbreak and the mint was 
plundered. 

The Nanking government was greatly perplexed. Their 
decision was to send troops to pacify Chihli and “protect” 
Yuan, after notification to the legations that they assumed 
all responsibility. This latter assurance the ministers 
ignored, but they sent strong advices against the despatch 
of more troops into Chihli1? What that province needed 
to insure order was fewer, not more, troops, in their view. 
They were still counting on Yuan. 

Sun and his friends agreed to give up their expedition and 
to inaugurate Yuan in Peking. On Sunday, March 10, 
Yuan took the oath of office “to endeavor faithfully to de- 
velop the Republic, to sweep away the disadvantages of 
absolute monarchy, to observe the constitutional laws, to 
increase the welfare of the country, to cement together the 
five races, and, upon the appointment of a permanent presi- 
dent, to retire.” 1 The oath was taken under a flag of five 
stripes, one each for Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, 
and Moslems, in the presence of the Nanking delegates, his 
own secretaries, Mongol princes, Tibetan lamas, Manchu 
generals, officials from the legations, and representatives 
from the native and foreign press. The new national an- 
them, ratified by the Throne in its last days, was played, 
making the ceremony amazingly novel in China but effec- 
tively republican. 

President Yuan Shih-k’ai at once proclaimed the remission 


*™ Cf. McCormick, op. cit., p. 354. 
* Ibid., p. 360. 
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of all delinquent taxes and the pardon of all persons except 
murderers and robbers. He secured a prompt reconcilia- 
tion with T’ang Shab-yi, whom he made premier of the 
Republic. 

In Nanking the Assembly completed its provisional con- 
stitution. Sun Yat-sen interested himself in railway plan- 
ning, becoming the chief advocate of nationalization— 
which the early revolutionists had bitterly opposed. His 
Railway Bureau, sanctioned by Yuan Shih-k’ai, was to 
open its stormy career in Shanghai in August. Vice Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung continued in command at Wuch’ang. 
The assembly adjourned to meet again in Peking April 29, 
increased in size from three to five members for each prov- 
ince, with twenty-one provinces and several territories rep- 
resented. On April 1, Sun in its presence turned over the 
Seal of the Republic to Premier T’ang. The Nanking pro- 
visional government had passed into history. 

The revolution was the phenomenon in the political 
sphere of the ferment which had arisen in China’s ancient 
order. It seethed through all phases of life. ,. eietretas 
It was apparent in drastic changes of the na- tion * of the 
tional apparel and coiffure, in school curricula, iiss 
in medical practice, and in chronological reckoning. Led by 
the army, the officials and the big towns, China cut off the 
queue, and a tremendous demand arose for Western clothes 
and hats. Hygiene, translated “life-conserving,” and arith- 
metic, called “pencil-reckoning’”—in distinction from the 
ancient study of the abacus, or counting board—were ad- 
vertised by every master, whether he could teach them or 
not. The Gregorian calendar supplanted the cycle years; 
the week was introduced; Sunday became a day of formal 
cessation of business; Christmas and January 1 were gen- 


“ See Arthur Judson Brown, New Forces in Old China (Fleming Reveil, 
New York, 1904); Arthur Judson Brown, Chinese Revolution (Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, New York, 1912); George Hubbard Blakesley, Recent 
Developments in China (Stechert, New York, 1913). 
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erally observed, yet without supplanting the debt-settling 
and ancestor worship of the old lunar festival. 

China read newspapers, subscribed ‘for magazines, licked 
postage stamps, sent telegrams, traveled by train, used en- 
graved bank notes, formed political cliques, and in a few 
instances cast votes. Girls went to school, young women 
formed suffragist societies, and invaded the Nanking Assem- 
bly demanding equal rights. Sometimes they successfully 
declined the betrothals made for them by their families and 
contracted “love marriages.” Every one who could studied 
English, Japanese, German, or French. “Young China,” 
consisting of a limited number of students with whom were 
associated a few older mandarins and merchants, revolted 
against the restraints of Chinese society, indiscriminatingly 
connecting them with the rule of the Manchus, and set out 
to possess the privileges and master the standards of West- 
ern civilization.?® 

The reformers knew well enough what they wanted. To 
their minds the Republic was to be further from true democ- 
racy than the Empire. It was to be the benevolent, social- 
istic dictatorship of a group determined to put the elephant, 
China, through the paces of a race horse, in an amazingly 
conceived effort to catch up with, and surpass, the rest of 
the world. The leading spirits of the Kuomintang were 
avowed socialists. The provisional constitution was openly 
stated to be “a preparation for the introduction of social- 
ism ... to develop the resources of the country for the 
benefit of the whole people.” Sun Yat-sen’s railway scheme 
was a prime part of this movement.!® 

Having such advanced aims, the reformers felt that it 
would be impracticable to build up their system of repre- 
sentative government on the existent paternal democracies 
of the crafts, trades, and professional guilds. These con- 


* Lanning, op. cit., Appendix, Chapter IX, Moral Factors. 
“Cf. Sun Yat-sen, International Development of China (Putnam’s, New 
York, 1922). 
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servative bodies would have proceeded too slowly. So the 
reformers ignored what would have furnished for them de- 
pendable constituencies, bequeathed to them out of the 
old order, and in their place endeavored to create a system 
of geographical representation. It was their intention that 
their own class, an aristocracy of graduates from Western- 
curricula schools, should control, and to this end suffrage 
limitations were imposed. One can hardly conceive how 
such a scheme could have succeeded. Its failure came the 
more speedily, we shall see, because of lack of generalship, 
excessive individualism, and opportunism in employing 
purely brutal elements which soon pushed the idealists 
aside. 

The Chinese, under his reserve, is exceedingly senti- 
mental and melodramatic. Full advantage of these traits 
was taken by the little group of men who initiated the Re- 
public. First was their translation of the term: Min Kuo 
(‘People’s Country’). It reminds one of terms heard later 
in Russia. Far more modern indeed than res publica! 
Their scholars took the “king” radical out of the classical 
character for “kingdom” and wrote the term with the 
“neople” radical substituted. The people had no idea what 
it meant apart from the dethronement of the Manchus, but 
it sounded well. Powerful, rich, generous America (for 
then America was greatly in favor) was held out as the 
example of a “people’s country.” Once China should adopt 
the style, it was assumed that she would become America’s 
counterpart. “We will have a republic, that we may be 
abreast of all the nations,” said the Chinese. 

Nothing is worth doing in China, from the resignation of 
a cook, or the wifely lecturing of a husband, to the over- 
throw of a dynasty, unless it be done dramatically. What 
could be more dramatic than an overnight change from the 
world’s oldest, largest empire to the world’s largest, newest 
republic! 

The reformers, however, had to contend with four major 
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difficulties. These were: unfavorable foreign official opin- 
ion, lack of finances, the phlegmatic northern provinces, and 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s able claim to place. To all of these Yuan 
himself seemed to be the key. He had the foreign con- 
fidence, he was in touch with foreign capital, and he con- 
trolled the northern provinces. The Nanking provisional 
government had been at its wits’ end for money, and had 
nearly been driven into selling the resources of the Yang- 
tze valley to Japan. If Yuan could be made a tool instead 
of being an opponent, what a stroke of statesmanship! 

Yuan understood the Kuomintang plan to make use of 
him. And he counterplotted most astutely to make use of 
his opponents, for he was then as powerless without them 
as they without him. But from the beginning he had the 
advantage. He was one mind; the Kuomintang were many. 
The final victory of the Republic had come through the re- 
fusal of the imperial generals to fight any longer. But 
Tuan and his military associates were “pupils” of Yuan, 
bound by all the loyalty of the Chinese master-disciple rela- 
tion. In procuring the sanction of the abdicating dynasty, 
and in maintaining the capital at Peking he had obtained 
valuable preliminary victories. 

Unique psychological studies are Yuan and Sun. In his 
conduct towards the doomed dynasty Yuan at least lived 
up to the conventions of loyalty. Later he showed himself 
self-contained and ruthless, imperious and quick to use 
authority. Sun was jealous of authority, accustomed, per- 
haps by long experience as a refugee, to bluff rather than to 
dominate, to tyrannize rather than to control. To Yuan 
his official ruin would be the end of his career; to Sun it 
meant but an incident in a tortuous life. 

Apart from the motives of his party, Sun’s self-abnega- 
tion in favor of Yuan draws attention. Not all of his friends 
approved. Many warned him not to trust Yuan. As a 
matter of fact he was not greatly disposed to trust him. 
He doubtless saw advantage in placing the difficulties of 
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administration on more experienced shoulders, while he 
himself retired with secure honor. Doubtless he enjoyed 
being lauded for the same self-sacrifice that Washington 
showed in declining a third term. Still, as after events 
proved, to give up the supreme title was a considerable 
sacrifice. The compelling feature of the situation was its 
dramatics. Here was an act for a world stage. The day fol- 
lowing his resignation he marched with impressive cere- 
mony to the tomb of Ming T’ai Tsu to announce to the 
founder of the last Chinese dynasty that he had restored 
sovereignty to the Chinese.’7 If Yuan regarded himself as 
bearing the legalizing sanction of the Throne, Sun regarded 
himself as the creator and proprietor of the revolution. 
“Cf. London Times, April 3, 1912, quoted in Bland, Recent Events and 
Present Policies in China, p. 55. A declaration was made at the tomb on 
February 16, and a formal note to the powers asked permission to enter 


into the family of nations, cf. Bland, texts pp. 52ff. The note was dated 
January 5, 1912. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE DICTATORSHIP OF YUAN SHIH-K’AI* 


The spring of 1912 had seen great events. The remainder 
of the year was devoted to preparations on both sides for 
The hevinuloge the struggle which matured in the following 
ofapolitical year, between the men who had “made” the 
se ie ca Republic and President Yuan Shih-k’ai, whom 
they had placed in office that they might control him. 

As Harding describes it,? undisciplined political parties 
appeared, merged, and melted away, colleges and schools 
were thrown up in scaffolding alone (as the Kuomin- 
tang University at Peking); and round after round was 
fired from the half-primed batteries of the hastily mobilized 
press. 

Between their election of Yuan and his inauguration, the 
junta at Nanking converted the now popular T’ung Meng 
Hui into a political party organized after the model of the 
political parties of the United States. It was named the 
Kuomintang, or “People’s Party” (often called by foreign 
writers the National Party). Political parties in a Western 
sense were, however, quite outside the experience of the 
Chinese. The “tang,” or political group, was strictly taboo 
under the old régime. The most reluctant, the most grovel- 


* Cf. B. Lenox Simpson (Putnam Weale), The Fight for the Republic in 
China (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1917). Chapter 4, “The Dictator 
at Work,” gives a hostile interpretation. See also Bland, Recent Events 
and Present Policies in China, which gives a pro-Yuan version. 

* Harding, Present Day China, Chapter IV, “Radicalism and the 
Radicals.” 

“The young radicals .. . determined to realize through the revolution 
their ideals. To the mass of the people this meant nothing.” Bland, 
opus cit., p. 177. 
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ing concession made by the Dowager Lung-yii in her 
pathetic efforts to popularize the Throne, was the lifting of 
this ban and the suggested recognition of the rebel, or “Ké- 
ming,” * forces as a “political party.” But Sun Yat-sen and 
his associates were to discover that political parties every- 
where must grow very slowly, and that Chinese society is 
particularly poor soil for them. Nevertheless, they intended 
the Kuomintang to fill the place in post-revolution China 
that the Republican Party filled in the United States after 
the Civil War. The chiefs of the party would control the 
government through a party cabinet and premier. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai would be a useful figurehead. 

Under the inspiration of the Kuomin leaders the pro- 
visional assembly in Peking worked out the procedure for 
the election of a regular parliament and the drafting of 
a permanent constitution. These institutions had been an- 
nounced on August 10. The “elections,” conducted between 
October and February, went as might have been expected. 
There were bribery and intimidation by both sides, but as 
long as local revolutionary heroes were largely in control of 
the provinces, Yuan Shi-k’ai could not hope for success at 
provincial polls. Many of the members were avowedly 
state socialists, and planned to constitute themselves into 
a benevolent, progressive oligarchy. 

Yuan began his term cautiously enough by appointing 
five Kuomin men to his cabinet. It was headed by T’ang 
Shao-yi, premier, in a difficult position betwixt his loyalty to 
his old chief and his radical convictions and affiliations. 
From the moment of taking office T’ang was occupied with 
negotiations with the foreign Powers for a great “recon- 
struction” loan. The Four-Power Group had an under- 


?Kuomin and Ké-ming have been confused. Ké-ming is a classical 
phrase for political revolution and “Ké-ming Tang” was loosely applied to 
all the revolutionists. ‘ 

“Cf. Bredon, China’s Loan Situation at Date (Privately printed, Peking, 
1912); E. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day, pp. 488-489 (Crowell, 
New York, 1923). 
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standing with Yuan, made before his inauguration, that 
they were to monopolize the loan. At this time Japan and 
Russia, although neither had money to advance, deeply 
resented being left out. What they lacked in financial 
strength they made up in political activity on the borders. 
A Belgian bank, instigated by Russia, cut in behind the 
Four-Power Group and offered a small loan which T’ang 
accepted. Then an independent British banker named 
Crisp startled financial circles by getting together five mil- 
lion pounds of independent British money which T’ang 
took despite Yuan’s promise to the monopoly.® The bank- 
ing groups and their governments protested angrily. T’ang 
and Crisp equally came under fire. T’ang retired from office 
and Crisp’s backers were eventually absorbed into the recog- 
nized British group. With T’ang Shao-yi’s departure the 
hostility between Yuan and the Kuomin became more 
open. 

Yuan was strengthened by the formation of a rival party, 
the Kunghotang, or “Square Deal,” later reorganized as the 
Chinputang, or “Step Ahead” party. The formation of 
political parties had become a fad and every little leader 
gathered a “party” of his own. The Chinpu, however, is 
the only one aside from the Kuomin demanding notice here. 
Its active spirits were Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, popular political 
essayist and former advocate of limited monarchy, and 
General Li Yuan-hung. Wu T’ing-fang, who played a dis- 
appointingly unassertive réle at this time, was a somewhat 
uncertain member. The Chinputang stood for strong ex- 
ecutive authority and although Liang had no reason to love 
Yuan, being one of the reformers “betrayed” by him into 
the hands of the old Empress Dowager, he rallied to him 
loyally for the sake of the country, becoming Minister of 
Justice in his cabinet. 

Yuan strengthened his hold by gradually supplanting 
revolutionary heroes in charge of the provinces by his own 

"Simpson, The Fight for the Republic in China, p. 45. 
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disciples, men brought up in his military establishment and 
bound to him by the protégé-patron relation, only one 
degree less strong in China than that of son & 

A uan 
and father. Yuan’s policy brought him the strengthens the 
open denunciation of the Kuomin party °**Uvea™ 
at a meeting of chiefs in Peking in July, when Sung Chiao- 
ren, the party’s candidate for premier, demanded responsi- 
ble party government. Yuan had two methods of dealing 
with recalcitrants, both equally effective—first, bribery; 
second, assassination. He is said to have had at his com- 
mand a perfect information system and an even more re- 
doubtable organization for “removing” his enemies. 

The first of a long list of official murders credited to him 
were those of Generals Huang (not Huang Hsing) and 
Cheng at Hankow, upon information supplied him, 
strangely enough, by the humanitarian Li Yuan-hung. Yet 
Yuan was cautious in feeling his strength. In the autumn 
of 1912 the influential London Times correspondent, Morri- 
son, who became presidential adviser, commented that he 
was still “too anxious not to transgress constitutional 
limits.” 

Yuan’s efforts to get money were now looking towards 
success.® It is said that he told the diplomats that there 
would be another sack of Peking if money were not forth- 
coming to pay off and disband the several hundred thousand 
superfluous men who had come under arms during the revo- 
lution. However, the bankers of the powers were willing 
enough to lend under the promised protection of their gov- 
ernments if they could get the terms they asked: reorgan- 
ization of the salt revenue services under foreign super- 
vision along the lines of the maritime customs. Japan and 
Russia had compelled their admission into the banking con- 
sortium, which thus became a six-power group. Yuan 
obtained the sanction of the Nanking Assembly to his loan 


EE EE ee ee eee eee 
*Cf. Sih-Gung Cheng, Modern China (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1919) ; 
Simpson, The Fight for the Republic in Chana. 
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negotiations shortly before that body dissolved early in 
1913. | 

The first open assault upon the constitutional program 
which Yuan had sworn to carry out was a memorial from 
several of his disciples holding military governorships in 
the north, suggesting that the permanent constitution be 
drafted by a committee appointed by the executive instead 
of by parliamentary committee as ordained by the provi- 
sional assembly. The members of Parliament-elect, about 
to meet, regarded this as a direct challenge. On March 21, 
1913, Sung Chiao-ren, the Kuomin organizer among the 
parliamentarians, who was slated for premier to take the 
power out of the hands of Yuan Shih-k’ai, was assassinated 
in Shanghai as he was boarding the midnight train for 
Peking. The challenge was plain to every southern parti- 
zan. Parliament convened on April 8, 1918, in no amiable 
frame of mind. Yuan was not allowed to attend officially ; 
his chief secretary was not allowed to read his message. Of 
the 586 members of the House, 269 were Kuomin. Of the 
274 senators, 123 were Kuomin, giving that party an easy 
ascendancy over the small blocs composing the remainder 
of the assembly. A long controversy over the election of 
the speakers, impeachment of Yuan for the murder of 
Sung Chiao-ren, and acrid investigations of his alleged 
“truckling” to foreign interests in connection with the loan 
enlivened the opening session. To this last concern the 
Kuomin leaders and their chief, Sun Yat-sen at Shanghai, 
were particularly sensitive, since they realized how nar- 
rowly they themselves had escaped the same transgression 
when hard pressed for resources to carry on the Nanking 
Provisional Government. The Mongols, through Russian 
influence upon the Bogda, or Living Buddha, pope of the 
Lamaist Church, who resided at Urga, had taken the oppor- 
tunity of the downfall of their Tatar relatives, the Manchus, 
to renounce submission to Peking. Yuan was accused of 
acquiescing in the Russian predominance there. Germany 
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pressed for the extension of the Shantung Railway. Japan 
acquired concessions for eleven hundred miles of feeders to 
her Manchurian railways, the most important being one 
which connected with Kirinfu, lumber center, and capital 
of Kirin province. A Belgian company, an agent of Rus- 
sian influence with French money, received authorization 
to build two lines cutting clear across China from Yunnan 
to Kansu and from Kansu across Honan and Shensi to 
Haichou, a northern Kiangsu port. Only the latter, how- 
ever, is now being developed. The American Standard Oil 
Company received authority to investigate the oil fields of 
northern Shensi.? The Bethlehem Steel Company entered 
contract negotiations for the building of a convertible mer- 
chant marine and discussed a naval headquarters and port 
in Fukien. Great Britain received concrete encouragement 
for many projects, few of which, however, were ever car- 
ried out. A great philanthropic-commercial conservancy 
scheme for the Huai River in Anhui, growing out of Ameri- 
can Red Cross assistance rendered after the Huai floods, was 
taken up by the Siems-Carey Company, a subsidiary of the 
American International Corporation.* With all these proj- 


™The Standard Oil Company spent two million dollars boring in Shensi. 
Then they filled the wells and for several years their equipment has lain 
idle and rusting. Pressure brought to bear by Japanese and British oil 
companies caused the Chinese government to acquiesce gladly in the 
suspension of activities. Standard Oil experts claim to have found the 
flow inadequate to repay the cost of working. There is some belief that 
the American company, having got a hold upon and an estimate of the 
Chinese oil resources, were glad to keep them “salted down” for future 
exploitation. Meantime it was apparently to the company’s advantage to 
keep China as a market for the second-grade kerosene of American refiner- 
ies which cannot be disposed of at home, rather than make it a producing 
country. The Asiatic Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of the British 
Shell Company, mining oil in the East Indies, shares with the Standard 
Oil Company of New York the Chinese market. 

* Much opposition to the Huai River conservancy scheme, to which was 
linked the repair of the Grand Canal and several petty railroads, arose 
on political grounds, since it meant placing the large area of land to be 
reclaimed under virtual foreign ownership until ultimately purchased by 
Chinese colonists. The chief causes of its failure have been American 
financial timidity and Chinese official laissez-faire. The Siems-Carey 
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ects in the air it is little wonder that the nations approved 
of the “capable” Yuan Shih-kai. 

But all these proposals sank into insignificance in the 
eyes of Yuan’s critics with the signature, on April 27, of the 
Sune Five-Power Reconstruction Loan of twenty- 
American five million pounds. On March 4 the Demo- 
fe cratic administration of President Wilson with 
William Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State had come into 
power, and nine days later it had repudiated the “Dollar 
Diplomacy” ® of President Taft and Secretary Knox, who 
favored strengthening American influence in China through 
government-sponsored investment. The President declared: 


The conditions of the loan [referring principally to foreign 
administration of the salt revenues] seem to us to touch very 
nearly the administrative independence of China itself, and 
this administration does not feel that it ought, even by implica- 
tion, to be a party to those conditions. The responsibility on 
its part which would be implied in requesting the bankers to 
undertake the loan might conceivably go the length in some 
unhappy contingency, of forcible interference in the financial and 
even the political affairs of that great Oriental state just now 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and its obligation 
to its people. 


The American group at once withdrew. The other five 
groups signed with Yuan. 

American withdrawal was regretted by many Chinese as 
throwing them all the more completely into the grasp of 
the more imperial powers. However, Yuan’s government 
took advantage of President Wilson’s friendly attitude by 
asking for diplomatic recognition. E. T. Williams, Chargé 
enterprise has degenerated into an office for the interest-collection upon 


and renewal of a small American loan made to the Chinese government 
in connection with the scheme. 
* Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics in the Far East, p. 394; Paul S. 


Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China, p. 97 (Doubleday, Page, New 
York, 1922). 
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at the American Legation, recommended the step, and the 
American administration gave evidence of the influence of 
the Sun Yat-sen party in the United States by stipulating 
that only when Parliament had organized for business 
would formal recognition of the Chinese Republic be given. 
The speakers were chosen and Parliament was organized 
and with much ceremony and the celebration of a national 
holiday the United States recognized the Chinese Republic 
in the first week in May. Several American republics fol- 
lowed the lead of the United States. The European powers 
and Japan withheld recognition until Yuan should be con- 
firmed as regular president. The world, America excepted, 
was betting not on a legislature but on a dictator. 

Yuan signed without submitting the loan to the newly- 
formed Parliament. He had, it is true, general approval 
from the previous provisional assembly, and maintained 
that his action was therefore sufficiently constitutional. 
Parliament declared the contract void. Shanghai and Can- 
ton leaders notified the Powers that they would assume no 
responsibility for its repayment. The foreign banks ignored 
these protests and placed the money at Yuan’s disposal. 

Parliament next rejected the President’s budget. In June 
it appointed a constitutional committee of thirty members 
of each house which met in the New Year i 
Pavilion on the Altar of Heaven grounds de- punish: vie 
termined to draft a fundamental law which 
would more than ever place the executive under control. 
Representatives of the President were denied a hearing and 
barred from the sessions. The first resolution of the consti- 
tutional committee was that “the pens, ink-slabs, and note- 
books of the members be preserved for all time” to fill the 
place in China of America’s Liberty Bell. They were very 
confident that they were making history. 

In July, Yuan, steadily following out his policy, endeay- 
ored to replace the local revolutionary governor of Kiangsi 
Province, Li Lieh-chun, with one of his own men. The 
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dismissed tutuwh refused to give up his post. Three other 
tutuhs, apprehensive that their-turn was coming, associated 
themselves with his resistance. Sun Yat-sen and Huang 
Hsing proclaimed that Yuan “must be punished by force” 
and Nanking and Ch’ungking declared for secession. Sun 
expected the entire nation to rise as it had done against the 
Manchus. He proved to be a much poorer judge of the 
mind of the nation than Yuan. The merchant guilds, appre- 
clative of the stability which was just bringing back their 
pre-revolution prosperity, opposed further fighting. The 
people were far from being convinced that Yuan was “‘sell- 
ing out” to the foreigner. They knew he had an irrecon- 
cilable feud with the nation they feared most—Japan. As 
to whether the distant Peking government was to be the rule 
of a dictator or a Kuomin oligarchy they cared little, so 
long as local affairs were left after the ancient custom in 
the hands of village and guild democracies. With these 
Yuan seemed less inclined to interfere than the meddlesome 
reformers. 

Li Yuan-hung held the Wuhan region loyal to Yuan. 
Canton was distracted by local strife. “Punish Yuan” 
armies appeared on the Yangtze but showed little military 
ardor. Yuan now had money and used it lavishly. Foreign 
disapproval did much to discourage an attempt to capture 
the Shanghai region. An attack upon the arsenal there 
failed completely. 

The rebellion soon dwindled to Huang Hsing’s defense of 
Nanking with his Hunan troops. To the savage old Chang 
Hsun, still entrenched on the Anhui-Kiangsu-Shantung 
border, whither the revolutionists had driven him in 1911, 
was entrusted the congenial task of recapturing Nanking. 
He was reinforced by a division under Yuan’s disciple, Feng 
Kuo-chang. Huang’s troops conducted themselves admira- 
bly. Seven times they were driven off Purple Mountain 
and reoccupied it, but on the eighth repulse Huang boarded 
a Japanese vessel and fled. Chang Hsun sated himself with 
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vengeance. His soldiers looted, burned and destroyed with- 
out hindrance, rifling in their impartial zeal every estab- 
lishment of the government from the municipal postoffice 
down. Feng Kuo-chang was charged with the terrible con- 
flagration which wiped out Hsiakwan, Nanking’s port on 
the Yangtze, the very presentable foreign quarter of the un- 
happy city. Half the area within Nanking’s walls has been 
plowed fields and bamboo thickets since the T’aip’ing re- 
bellion. The imposing Manchu section was wiped out in 
1911. Now the “Southern Capital” suffered yet again. 
Feng Kuo-chang was left as governor of Kiangsu Province 
at Nanking. Chang Hsun, after decapitating a few soldiers 
and apologizing at the Japanese consulate for three days of 
looting, returned to his border lair to await the signal for 
his next spectacular appearance in the political melodrama. 
Nothing could have played better into Yuan’s hands than 
the 1913 rebellion. Sun Yat-sen, chief of the Kuomin, be- 
came a refugee in Japan. Many members of ,,,, be 
Parliament, including the speaker of the Sen- recognizes 
ate, were so clearly implicated that they fled Pros renaeee 
without waiting to be accused. Those who remained were 
docile. They thought it politic to conciliate Yuan by rati- 
fying, in advance of the rest of the constitution, the articles 
which the committee had framed respecting the presidential 
election. The three readings of these clauses were com- 
pleted on October 3. In accordance with them, on the 
eighth, Yuan was elected president in joint session, but not 
without considerable disorder, during which he threw troops 
around the parliament houses to complete the intimidation 
of the members. The next day Li Yuan-hung was unani- 
mously confirmed as vice president, and on October 10, the 
second anniversary of the republican national holiday, Yuan 
was inaugurated as China’s first official president in the 
“Great Harmony Hall” of the Yellow City. The European 
powers and Japan at once extended diplomatic recognition 
to the government at Peking. Through all the vicissitudes 
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since, they have maintained this recognition of China’s ex- 
ecutive government. 

On October 26 the constitutional committee reported the 
remainder of the document it had framed. This made the 
The projected president a mere presiding officer over the 
eee cabinet, and the cabinet completely responsi- 
Parliament ble to Parliament, which was to supervise the 
executive through a permanent committee. Treaties: re- 
quired to be ratified by a majority of both houses. Presi- 
dential mandates were to be ineffective unless countersigned 
by the head of the cabinet. Yuan had no intention to per- 
mit the ratification of any such instrument. He appealed 
to his creatures, the military governors, or tutuhs, several 
of whom responded with demands for the dissolution of 
Parliament. Backed by them, Yuan, on November 4, out- 
lawed the Kuomin party, unseating from Parliament over 
half of its members whose political connections were con- 
strued as evidence of treason. Yuan called for their substi- 
tutes to take their seats—first and second substitutes having 
been provided for each member in the elections. These, 
belonging to the same party, naturally failed to come, and 
on January 10, 1914, Yuan formally dissolved Parliament. 
Meanwhile, on December 26, he had summoned an “Ad- 
ministrative Council” of seventy-one prominent supporters 
from the various provinces and territories to “assist him 
while the parliamentary matter was unsettled.” The re- 
sponsible cabinet was changed into a secretariat. The 
president was now an unchecked dictator. Naturally his 
tutuhs wanted the same prerogatives in the provinces that 
he enjoyed in the nation. In harmony with their wish he 
abolished the provincial assemblies on March 10. These 
had proved largely factional and ineffective, and the sight 
of soldiers hovering around them with bayonets to compel 
them to attend to business had become common. 

Yuan, however, felt it advisable to govern under some 
sort of constitution, and a constitutional convention, con- 
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sisting of fifty-eight “former high officials who have good 
records, and well-known scholars who have written prac- 
tical books,” in theory elected by their peers but in reality 
delegated by Yuan and the tutwhs, was called in Peking 
to revise the provisional constitution in harmony with the 
dictator’s ideas of government. A draft suggested by F. J. 
Goodnow, later president of Johns Hopkins University, who 
had been retained by Yuan as constitutional adviser but 
ignored by the constitutional committee of Parliament, re- 
ceived much publicity. Yuan’s statesmen worked with de- 
spatch and the new instrument was promulgated on May 
1, 1914. It gave the president dictatorial authority, in- 
cluding the right to confer titles of nobility, provided for a 
council of state to advise him, and a legislature consisting of 
a single house with the right to pass laws which the presi- 
dent might promulgate or might ignore. It provided that 
the permanent constitution was to be drafted by a commit- 
tee of the council of state and adopted by a special national 
convention convoked by the president. The council of 
state, consisting of seventy presidential appointees, who 
were to fill concurrently the duties of the legislature until 
that body should be created, convened on June 20, replac- 
ing the previous administrative council. The president’s 
term was extended to ten years, to be repeated without 
election if two-thirds of the council of state (whose mem- 
bers were changeable at the president’s will) should so re- 
solve. The electoral college was to be half from the council 
of state and half from the legislature, and had to choose 
from three candidates nominated by the president. The 
vice president also was to be nominated by the president. 
If the Kuomin parliament had gone to one extreme Yuan 
outdid it by going to the other. He was president for life 
with the privilege of choosing his successor quite like the 
model emperors of old. He had set up, as has the oligarchy 
of Japan, a form of constitutional government with which to 
clothe his rule, but his real government was a strictly mili- 
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tary dictatorship through his personally loyal disciples, the 
tutuhs in the provinces. 

Yuan’s rule seemed to be generally accepted, at home and 
abroad. Significant of his dominance was his revival in 1914 
of the state worship of Confucius and his 
carrying out of the annual worship of Heaven 
in the place of the Emperor. He was ruth- 
less in the suppression of newspapers and in the exile or, 
it was said, the assassination of leaders who even indirectly 
opposed him. He is even accused of causing the shooting 
of a number of girl students in Tientsin. The power he 
wielded was far greater and more direct than that exercised 
by any “Son of Heaven” since K’ang-hsi. But what, to his 
Oriental heart, was power without its habiliments and 
titles? 

In view of Yuan’s objections to the Republic in 1911, and 
his later right-about-face in swearing to uphold it, his 
statements at this time are worthy of notice.1° Thus Yuan 
to his administrative council: ‘The Republic has been in 
existence for two years and during this period principles and 
laws have been dragged in the dust, morality, righteousness 
and self-control swept into oblivion. . . . Turbulent. dema- 
gogues and specious rogues are intent upon possessing them- 
selves of others’ wealth, with which they flee overseas. It 
is essential to bear in mind the condition of the people. No 
good can possibly come of cutting one’s feet to fit a pair of 
shoes.” To an interviewer he said that the Chinese people, 
like himself, are no lovers of changes which run counter to 
immemorial custom. In reply to the memorial of his cen- 
sors recommending the outlawing of political parties he 
said: “China’s recently dissolved parliament became a 
laughing-stock because all its members belonged to political 
parties. Among them were to be found men who had de- 
graded the profession of letters [journalists], men who in- 


Yuan extends 
his power 


* Gardner L. Harding, Present Day China (Century, New York, 1916). 
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dulged in windy rhetoric, who employed money and even 
arms to turn the country upside down. The parties used 
their collective strength to influence elections and usurp 
power.”—Which Yuan, like the imperial rulers before him, 
contested very vigorously, and up to the day of his death 
party rule seemed to him, as it did to them, an audacious, 
cumbersome, and wholly immoral form of government. 

From the administrative standpoint Yuan’s dictatorship 
had decidedly positive virtues. The end of 1914 saw the 
country unified and held firmly in control through Yuan’s 
military “sons.” The situation contained the seeds of dis- 
ruption, but this was not realized at the time. China’s first: 
popular domestic loans had achieved the unexpected suc- 
cess of bringing in thirty million dollars in silver, demon- 
strating the nation-wide confidence in Yuan as well as the 
practical determination to keep out the foreign financier. 
Issues of revolutionary paper, totaling several million dol- 
lars, were redeemed. The Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications were made responsible government insti- 
tutions with adequate capitalization. Revenues hitherto 
unheard of in Chinese history were levied. The government. 
treasury more than balanced, and talk of China’s “subjuga- 
tion by finance” was suspended. This favorable condition 
was continued through the better part of 1915. 

Most notable of all these achievements was Yuan’s sup- 
pression of opium.™? The question had simmered from the 
days of the opium war. The British Parlia- 
ment. had several times placed itself on record pesariyes: 
as conscientiously opposed to the Indo- 

Chinese opium traffic, but the Indian government did not 
see its way to dispense with the opium revenues. Poppy- 
growing in China, particularly in Yunnan and Shensi, had 


4 Cf. Teichman, Travels of a Consular Officer in N orthwest China (Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1921). Teichman was investigator of 
opium growing for the British government. Note especially the intro- 
duction. 
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become quite general, although Chinese smokers preferred 
the Indian product. 

A new tide of conscience against the drug was aroused in 
1904, when America realized the havoc opium was working 
with her Philippine subjects. British and American mis- 
sionaries and others in China agitated the question and the 
Empress Dowager was influenced to issue several edicts 
commanding a gradual suppression. In 1908 the British 
government consented to the principle of ultimate discon- 
tinuance of the Indian opium trade. The following year 
the International Opium Commission met at Shanghai, to 
be succeeded by a series of conferences at The Hague. In 
1911 Great Britain undertook an annual decrease in imports 
of Indian opium through the British-controlled “Monopoly” 
(consisting mostly of wealthy Jewish and Parsee firms under 
British registry in Shanghai), with a view to extinction of 
the trade in ten years and on the stipulation that China 
would cut down home production proportionately. Sir John 
Jordan, the veteran British Minister at Peking, fought nobly 
for China at this juncture. Owing to the disorder of the 
revolution it looked as if China would fail to keep her part 
of the compact. Yuan, however, took up the suppression 
program with a drastic hand, and soon made up for lost. 
time. British inspectors traveling in 1918 were compelled 
to report opium growing and consumption already rooted 
out of more than half the country, with the program well 
under way in the other half. As a result it was granted by 
Great Britain that the traffic be altogether brought to an 
end in 1917. 

It is of interest to trace the development of the opium 
question somewhat beyond the scope of the present chapter, 
for in each case its vicissitudes hark back to the reform so 
courageously pushed in 1913 and which owes so much in its 
middle stages to the persistence and authority of Yuan. 

When the date for the conclusion of the traffic arrived 
in 1917 a confusing situation was beheld in China. The 
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Monopoly merchants had a large stock on their hands and 
public clamor arose in many parts of China that this stock 
wherever found should be burned. A Chinese group of 
merchants at Nanking, headed by Governor Feng Kuo- 
chang, purchased part of the Monopoly stock and a scandal 
was averted only when the government’s yamen, where 
many of the chests were supposed to be stored, burned to the 
ground. 

So keen was the popular feeling at this time that the first 
executive act of President Hsii Shih-ch’ang in 1918 was to 
purchase from the British merchants the chests remaining 
in Shanghai, a heavy expense to the then hard pressed 
Chinese government, and to burn them at a great public 
celebration. 

So ended, at least outwardly, the Indian Opium Monop- 
oly. Yuan’s name will always be linked up with China’s 
extraordinary demonstration of ridding herself within six 
years of a habit-forming drug almost as common in China 
as was indulgence in alcoholic liquors in the United States. 

It cannot by any means be said, of course, that opium has 
been abolished in China; but China’s resolution has re- 
mained firm and there has been no relapse from her official 
prohibition. Naturally, in a country where local chieftains 
defy the central authority, the excessive profit made from 
poppy growing has been assiduously cultivated as a means 
of revenue. But in 1924-25 in the International Opium 
Convention at Geneva, China energetically sided with 
Japan and the United States against the British policy of 
postponing the limitation to medicinal needs of opium pro- 
duction in South Asia until China could demonstrate con- 
trol over poppy raising in her own country. The Chinese 
delegate, Alfred Sze, followed the American delegate, 
Stephen J. Porter, out of the convention in protest against 
this attitude. 

In the more settled and enlightened coastal provinces of 
China there was, in the year 1925, almost no opium grown. 
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Smuggling was still rife, however, and in the remoter prov- 
inces poppy growing constituted a most unpleasant prob- 
lem. It can fairly be said that the campaign against opium 
smoking has entered an educational phase in China, and 
that progress toward the ultimate extinction of the drug 
as a habit-forming indulgence will never be retarded.}? 

Into the encouraging situation in China under Yuan in 
1914-15 came two disrupting factors: first the World War 
The reat wes and under its cover Japan’s attack upon 
and its reaction China’s independence; second, Yuan’s own 
eee monarchical ambitions.** The story of the 
first is a chapter by itself: suffice it to say here that the Chi- 
nese people of every province and foreign land rallied nobly 
to Yuan in his resistance to Japan’s astounding demands 
of Jan. 18, 1915. But Yuan’s weakness was his personal 
ambition; it was this ambition that tempted the aggressor 
with a vision of China’s helplessness; it was for this that 
Yuan threw away the confidence of a nation, an unsurpassed 
prestige, his career, and his life.. It is a drama worthy of 
China’s most heroic stage, and one which will doubtless 
some day rank with that of Wu San-kwei in Chinese classic 
drama. 

When Yuan was still trying to compromise with Li Yuan- 
hung for the preservation of the Manchu Throne, Li 
Yuan-hung accused him, it will be remembered, of dynastic 
ambitions. Now, in 1915, he had more authority than an 
emperor, with the privilege—which he exercised—of includ- 


“For a full discussion of the narcotics situation, see: Ellen La Motte, 
The Ethics of Opum (Century, New York, 1924); Raymond Leslie Buell, 
The International Opium Conferences (World Peace Foundation Pamph- 
lets, Vol. VIII, 1925); H. M. Hyndman, Awakening of Asia, pp. 43-56 
(Boni, New York, 1919); G. G. Dixon, The Truth About Indian Opium 
(India Office, London, 1922); “The Traffic in Habit-Forming Narcotic 
Drugs,” House Document No. 380 (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1924); R. J. Brown, Mastery of the Far East, pp. 387-389 (Scribner’s, 
New York, 1919); “Speech of Count Michimasa,” Christian Science Moni- 
tor, July 25, 1925. The British attitude was modified in 1926. 

* Cf. Reinsch, op. cit., Part Il; Hornbeck, op. cit., chapter 6. 
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ing his son among the three names of nominees to succeed 
him which were deposited in the marble vault in the palace 
grounds. It was supposed that he was satisfied. Indeed, 
he had dealt severely with the open advocates of monarchy. 

In the summer of 1915 Yang Tu, who had been one of 
the monarchical reformers attached to K’ang Yu-wei and 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in 1898, organized the Ch’ou- 

3 i Yuan’s 

an Hui, or “Peace Promotion League,” advo-  monarchical 
cating, as a novel road to peace, that Yuan “2"##” 
take the throne. Frank J. Goodnow, who must have known 
the president’s secret desires, issued, as constitutional ad- 
viser, his now famous memorandum including the state- 
ment that “a monarchy is better suited than a republic to 
China.” 14 He cautioned Yuan that no change should be 
made; 1, if the foreign Powers should object, 2, if the 
Chinese people should rebel against the change, 3, if the 
succession should not be clearly determined, and 4, if the 
new régime were not likely to provide for the growth of 
democracy. Dr. Goodnow would have done much more 
good for his chief if, instead of cataloguing academically 
these possible eventualities, he had tried to divine for Yuan 
whether or not they were likely to take place. As a matter 
of fact both the first and second developed more and more 
decisively as time went on, till they turned the scale. 

The Chou-an Hui and affiliated groups made the most of 
the American professor’s position. He had intimated an 
opinion that George Washington might have been monarch 
of the thirteen colonies with successful results to the Ameri- 
can nation. The contemporary comments of Gardner L. 
Harding,!® an American correspondent, well summarize the 
situation : 


“Cf. Hornbeck, op. cit., Appendix I. Other documents of the contro- 
versy are given in appendices II-IV. Dr. Goodnow’s defense appeared in 
1926, China, an Analysis (Johns Hopkins Press). 

oe Gardner L. Harding, Present Day China, Chapter V, “Leadership and 
Yuan Shih K’ai.” 
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Dr. Goodnow has yet to learn that when you are dealing 
with a nation in stress... your flat statement counts for one 
hundred per cent and your qualifications for nil. An American 
came out against the Chinese Republic—that is the conspicuous 
shame of it—for when the monarchy restoration societies got 
down seriously to the task of spreading his memorandum over 
the country, these qualifications disappeared like chaff. He 
did not forbear to insult the pride of China deeply on this 
particular point—that they could not understand an idea of 
national government that they had administered for centuries 
as local government. He compared them with Mexico, with 
Ecuador, with Cromwellian England. ... The application to 
their present condition of comparisons with Villa and his Ya- 
quis, and the excesses of our own ancestors in the days when 
a Drogheda massacre was merely an episode, did not fill with 
sweet reasonableness the breasts of Chinese Republicans... . 
The present agitation was conceived in an ambitious oppor- 
tunism of which Dr. Goodnow was merely the successful cats- 
paw, and carried to its present triumph mainly through the 
unscrupulous intrigues of a court camarilla wholly insignificant 
in its popular representation. The most final thing that 
can be said against the whole coup is that it is a senseless 
diversion of China’s patriotic energy at a time when the very 
existence of the nation is threatened as never before... . It 
will upset that compromise between the North and the South 
of which the form of the Republic was a very visible assur- 
ance. In all political situations names have an infinite con- 
juring power. The Republic of China represents to thousands 
of liberal Chinese a great bid for national liberty; they realize 
that it has given them standing and sympathetic appreciation 
throughout the world. ... The issue is a false one; it should 
be between constitutionalism and autocracy, between progress 
and reaction, between a national government and a ruling 
clique. 


Yuan’s foreign friends had set up a great destiny for him; 
this writer concludes: “It will be better for them if it is 
never realized.” 

Month after month the issue hung in the balance. It was 
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discussed with great heat between foreign as well as Chinese 
protagonists..* As Yuan’s tool, the council of state peti- 
tioned him to listen graciously to the “popu- Opresition to 
lar desire” and take the throne, framing a Yuan's 
scheme for a national referendum to express pal hg 
this “popular will,” many of the best elements in Yuan’s 
government deserted him. A sensation was aroused when 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, lifetime upholder of the advantages of 
monarchy over republican forms, and one upon whose sup- 
port Yuan had doubtless relied, resigned as Secretary of 
Justice and came out in his highly regarded magazine Jus- 
tice with an address to the Dictator: 


Why should I have opposed you when you suggested the first 
change of government [abdication of the Manchus] and op- 
pose you again now? Because a change in the conduct of 
a government is a sign of progress, while a change in the form 
of a government is a sign of revolution. A revolution al- 
ways retards the progress of a nation. 


Again he stated: 


Tt is a constitution that we need to ensure domestic sol- 
idarity; and the president knows that no change in the form 
of government which tears up the obligation to stand by the 
Republic is a step in the direction of constitutionalism. Every 
well-informed person knows that the monarchist agitation is 
nothing more than the plot of a military camarilla. 


Hsti Shih-ch’ang, veteran mandarin who had been vice- 
roy of Manchuria, then guardian of the last baby Emperor, 
and was now Secretary of State to Yuan, resigned, al- 
though it was evident that he vacillated later before an offer 


® See J. O. P. Bland, Present Policies in China, and Japan, China and 
Korea (“pro”) ; Putnam Weale pseud. (Lennox Simpson), The Fight for the 
Republic in China (“anti”), both rabid; Stanley Hornbeck, Contemporary 
Politics in the Far East (“pro”); Gardner L. Harding, Present Day China 
(“anti”), —moderate, but vividly told. 
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of nobility from Yuan. Yuan, fearing what might be Li 
Yuan-hung’s conduct at Hankow, persuaded the vice presi- 
dent to leave his command there and take up residence in 
the imperial grounds at Peking. (Yuan’s secret service let 
him know that if he did not leave Hankow he would be as- 
sassinated.) Yuan offered him the title of Prince. Li re- 
fused. He remained thereafter an honored but closely 
guarded prisoner in the palace. Sun Pao-chi, who as gover- 
nor of Shantung had held that province loyal to Yuan 
through revolutionary days; Hsiung Hsi-ling, a highly re- 
spected Hunanese who had been premier of Yuan’s “Cabinet 
of Talents” in 1914, and many other officials sent in a steady 
stream of resignations. Most important of these defections 
were those among Yuan’s own men, his military disciples. 
Feng Kuo-chang was appointed chief of staff but preferred 
to remain in Nanking out of the broil. Tuan Ch’i-sui, 
Yuan’s closest associate, who had quenched Manchu hopes 
in 1911 by procuring the army’s declaration of refusal to 
fight for the Crown, abandoned his post as Minister of War. 
Yuan had him watched but Tuan escaped from Peking in 
coolie garb. Another brilliant young man in whom Yuan 
had great hopes, Ts’ai Ao, the local hero of the revolution 
in Yunnan, who was a member of the Council of State and 
director of the Survey Bureau, escaped his chief’s watchful 
eye by pretending to be sunk in dissipation among the 
courtesans of the south city. He was soon heard from, and 
an army that welcomed him in Yunnan became anti-Yuan 
within a week of his arrival. 

The first intimation of foreign opposition came to Yuan 
on October 29 when the Japanese head of legation, accom- 
panied by the British and Russian ministers and bearing 
French acquiescence, called at the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and manifested anxiety as to the results of the change. 
The Japanese minister suggested that it be delayed owing 
to growing opposition in South China and the disturbed 
state of world politics. The Chinese ministry formally re- 
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plied that the question was in the hands of the Chinese peo- 
ple, that order would be maintained, but that the problem 
would be simplified if the powers would do what they could 
to restrain the rebels operating in foreign countries and 
concessions. 

The referendum was carried out in October and Novem- 
ber. Yuan’s men in the provinces saw that suitable “elec- 
tors” came to the provincial capitals to express The 
the will of the enfranchised. These men were Pau ecnuee 
handed ballots already prepared and sent out the crown 
from Peking. The ballots were “foolproof,” that is, there 
was only one square in which to mark, namely, after the 
words: “I vote for constitutional monarchy.” Most of 
the electors added: “with Yuan Shih-k’ai as monarch.” 
Some two thousand ballots were forwarded to the council of 
state in Peking, which on October 12 informed the presi- 
dent 1* that “all were found to be in favor of the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy, with Yuan Shih-k’ai as 
first Emperor. The Council therefore requests that Yuan 
obey the true will of the people and ascend the throne.” 
Yuan requested the Council to select some one more worthy. 
He was urged the conventional three times, whereupon he 
took the position that since supreme authority was vested 
in the people, this popular demand released him from his 
oath to support the Republic. However, growing opposi- 
tion at home and abroad caused him to postpone the corona- 
tion. In a statement intended to be a political euphemism, 
but which proved tragically prognosticative, Yuan accepted 
the imperial honor. 


President Yuan consents to become Emperor upon condition 
that the form of government is not changed until next year. 
He realizes that the step he has taken in accepting the throne 


4 One record gives 2,043 ballots with 50 against the monarchy, another 
1,832, unanimously for it. Probably on second thought it was felt that a 
little “opposition” might look better. 
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of China might prove disastrous to his family, but he loves 
his country, and is prepared to make any sacrifice for it. Con- 
sequently he bows to the will of the people. 


Wu T’ing-fang, Wang Chung-hui, the foreign minister of 
the Nanking government and later in control of law-code 
revision; Wang Cheng-t’ing (C. T. Wang), the brilliant 
young lawyer and industrial expert who had entered na- 
tional affairs through the presidency of the Chinese Y. M. 
C. A.; T’ang Shao-yi; Ch’en Chin-tao, Yuan’s first Finance 
Minister; Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, the educator; and the more 
openly hostile Kuomin chieftains awaited at Shanghai the 
now certain evidence that Yuan’s action had run counter to 
“the will of the people.” Yuan sent one of the highest titles 
in his newly projected nobility to K’ang Yii-wei, with the 
invitation to come to Peking. The old philosopher, who 
had advocated constitutional monarchy when it was a revo- 
lutionary doctrine, replied with a stinging reminder that 
Yuan had betrayed him in 1898. 

The most active assistant of Yuan was Liang Shih-yi, a 
gifted Cantonese, an unscrupulous plunger in frenzied poli- 
tics and high finance, who was private secretary to Yuan 
and manager of the Bank of Communications. Assisting in 
the same cause was the sedate, Americanized Chou Tzu-ch’i, 
graduate of Columbia and for many years consul-general 
at San Francisco. Yuan’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Lu 
Cheng-hsiang, and his corps of able young diplomats in the 
Foreign Office, such as Wellington Koo, Alfred Sze, and 
W. W. Yen, were loyal to their chief but were concerning 
themselves primarily with China’s tremendous tangle of 
foreign difficulties. A dubious assistance came from the 
Manchu princes, who continually encouraged Yuan to 
ascend the throne. Among Yuan’s prominent military sup- 
porters were Lung Ch’i-kuang, called “the Butcher of Can- 
ton,” who had pacified that turbulent city by wholesale 
executions and terrorism; the doughty Chang Hsun, and the 
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aged Chiang Kuei-t’i, commander of the old-style troops 
north of Peking. 

On November 10 the governor of Shanghai was assassi- 
nated. On December 5 a party of rebels attacked a train- 
ing ship at the same port. Then came a sud- 
den declaration of revolution from T’s’ai Ao, 
now an army chief in far-away Yunnan. The 
other four southern border provinces declared fellowship in 
his cause and he marched steadily northward. Canton rose 
and drove out the “Butcher.” Sun Yat-sen and Huang 
Hsing returned from exile to Canton and gave a powerful 
impetus to the now aroused national will to save the Re- 
public. Ts’ai Ao succumbed to the rigors of a winter cam- 
paign against Szuch’uan and Huang Hsing fell ill and died 
in Canton. It looked as if Yuan still might be able to sup- 
press the insurrectionists as in 1913. But this insurrection 
was not a mere party war. General Feng Kuo-chang, all 
powerful as Yuan’s representative in the lower Yangtze 
valley, virtually let it be known that he would allow no 
northern troops to attack the seceded provinces through his 
territory. His declaration of neutrality got him the nick- 
name of “the Wall-straddler,” but other commanders fol- 
lowed his lead, and in the provinces as in Peking the nation 
became aware that Yuan could not depend on his friends. 

It was at this time that the Japanese government, it is 
believed, conveyed a direct personal warning to Yuan that 
he could not be allowed to make himself Em- 
peror.'® His acquiescence in the notorious 
Japanese twenty-one demands of the previous 
May, from which he might have expected some honor to his 
personal ambition, availed him nothing. Japan, still actu- 
ated, perhaps, by her old hate of the man, and, more prob- 
ably, by the desire still further to weaken China’s govern- 


The failure of 
uan 


Japan says 
“No” 


® See E. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day, p. 495. Dr. Williams 
disappoints by not giving detail, as he is one of the few men who presum- 
ably know. 
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ment and encourage national disruption, plainly disowned 
his Imperial pretensions and wrought the first and most 
vital discomfiture to his hopes. 

In January Yuan again postponed the coronation. In 
March the country was wholly against him, and his greatest 
foreign supporters had defaulted. And in these straits he 
abandoned the project entirely. “I have myself to blame,” 
he said through Hsiti Shih-ch’ang, who had again accepted 
the Secretaryship of State. “I feel exceedingly sorry.” “In 
China,” remarks J. O. P. Bland, Yuan’s British protagonist, 
“nothing fails like failure.” The revolutionists immediately 
demanded the elimination of Yuan as well as of the mon- 
archical scheme. Yuan reéstablished a responsible cabinet, 
in charge of Tuan Ch’i-sui, to which he surrendered all 
powers of state except military headship. The seceded 
provinces ignored him and defiantly organized a rival gov- 
ernment under the leadership of Wu T’ing-fang, T’ang 
Shao-yi, C. T. Wang, and others, about the dismissed mem- 
bers of the old parliament. This parliament proceeded to 
elect Li Yuan-hung as president of the revolutionary con- 
federation. 

Yuan had “lost face” beyond hope of recovery. That is a 
calamity which no Chinese can survive. He was taken with 
alternate fits of rage and melancholy. He who had used 
assassins so heartlessly was obsessed with the fear of assassi- 
nation. While beside himself with rage and mortification 
he is said to have slashed to death his youngest concubine. 
A disease of the liver prostrated him. In June two foreign 
doctors were hastily summoned to his palace. Some days 
later the world was vouchsafed the information that he had 
died. 

His sons stripped the palace, smashed every window and 
transported the body to the mausoleum which he had con- 
structed near his home village in Honan. Leading the 
cortége was the ornate carriage which was to have carried 
him to his coronation, and in its train followed the Korean 
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wife and the eldest son who were specially credited with 
spurring his ambitions. Great and unassailable as his power 
had seemed but a year ago, he had reached too far in 
grasping for a crown, and his death was but an anticlimax 
to his fall. 

China was left in chaos. In Europe the Allies were des- 
perately holding back the German advance. In America 
President Wilson was protesting against submarine warfare 
with the whole nation drawing insensibly toward European 
concerns. The situation in China was heaven-made for the 
ambitions of Japan. She had already struck—with what 
results we shall see in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE RISE OF NATIONALISM (1918-1925) 


The encouraging situation of the summer of 1914 was in- 
terrupted by the World War. China was immediately 
apprehensive lest. her terrain should become a 
Sena battlefield between the Central Powers and 
the Allied forces. Promptly on August 3, Lu 
Cheng-hsiang, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, petitioned the 
belligerents to keep the conflict out of Chinese territories 
and waters. America, then the chief neutral power, in har- 
mony with her policy of encouraging peace on the Pacific, 
proposed that the area of hostilities in the Far East be 
circumscribed. Germany announced her willingness to ac- 
cept the proposal, offering not to attack British colonies or 
commerce in the Far East in return for similar immunity. 
Negotiations had actually been entered into with Great 
Britain when the sudden entry of Japan into the War cut 
them unceremoniously short.! 

On August 13 Japan expressed her disagreement with 
China’s action in appealing to the United States for support 
to procure the “neutralization” of her coast. Two days 
later, she sent an ultimatum to Germany, and on August 23 
avowedly as the result of her alliance with Great Britain 
she declared war. Japan immediately-commenced—opera- 
tions against the German leased territory of Chiaochou in 
Shantung, containing the famous city and port of Ts’ingtao. 
In this operation she was assisted by a small British force. 
In anticipation of such a move, China had begun negotia- 


*E. T. Williams, China Yesterday and To-day, p. 497. 
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tions with Germany for return of the lease, but she had 
hesitated too long, for the Japanese made Ts’ingtao a the- 
ater of the war and sent forces to attack it before China 
could more than open conversations with Germany. 

All Germans of military age in China were drafted to 
Ts’ingtao and a desperate resistance was prepared. Japan 
landed troops at the port of Lungk’ou, on the north side of 
Shantung promontory in Chinese territory on the Gulf of 
Chihli. She took military possession of the port and 
marched her forces a hundred miles, still on Chinese terri- 
tory, to reach the rearward defenses of Ts’ingtao. The only 
recognition of China’s interests was a curt notice that 
“military necessity required” this action. 

The Japanese forces seized post and telegraph offices as 
they went, made requisitions from the Chinese people, bil- 
leted troops on the peasants, seized grain, damaged crops, 
compelled the people to accept their “military paper” and 
Japanese currency, and constructed a military railway 
across the peninsula to join the Shantung railway at 
Weihsien. They then took possession of the entire Sino- 
German railway on the claim that it had been under Ger- 
man military control. They placed a strong garrison at its 
western end, two hundred and fifty miles from the object of 
their attack at Ts’ingtao, at the provincial capital of Tsinan, 
and there erected permanent barracks.2 Their troops en- 
tered farms and private houses at will, as well as the 
premises of American and British missionaries and business 
houses. To the heightened sensibilities of the time it 
seemed that the principal Japanese aim was to give to China 
provocation to commit what might be interpreted as a 
hostile act. China gave no such opportunity, however, and 
Ts’ingtao was reduced at last on November 16. The co- 


*Upton Close, “Japanese Occupation of Shantung,” in Mullard’s Weekly 
Review (Shanghai, November, 1918). See also other articles in same pub- 
lication during this period. The German railway and mining concessions 
in Shantung followed Germany’s seizure of Chiaochou Bay in 1897. 
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operating British force then withdrew, and Japan remained 
in Shantung. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai, following the precedent of the Russo- 
Japanese war in Manchuria, had delimited a zone of bel- 
ligerency which the Japanese ignored, as they did the pro- 
tests which followed. That the Japanese were becoming 
sensitive to the feeling which was being aroused in America 
and elsewhere by these proceedings is shown by the mes- 
sage sent by Count Okuma to the American people through 
a New York weekly: * 


It is my desire to convince your people of the sincerity of 
my government and of my people in all their utterances and 
assurances. ... This Far Eastern situation is not of our seek- 
ing....I1 have read with admiration the lofty message of 
President Wilson to his people on the subject of neutrality. 
. . . As Premier of Japan I have stated and,I now again state 
to the people of America and of the world that Japan has no 
ulterior motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought 
of depriving China or any other peoples of anything which 
they now possess. ... My government and my people have 
given their word and their pledge, which will be as honorably 
kept as Japan always keeps promises. 


After waiting a month for Japan to evacuate the parts of 
Shantung she had occupied outside the German leased area, 
China questioned this status diplomatically. Japan re- 
mained defiantly ambiguous. Another month passed, and 
Yuan’s government (January 7, 1915) then endeavored to 
procure action by notifying Great Britain and Japan that 
the zone of belligerency-was abolished... Japan immediately 
accused China of an unfriendly act, replying, “We cannot 
acquiesce therein under any circumstances,” and stating 
that Japanese soldiers would continue to move freely in 
Chinese territory. 


* New York Independent, April 12, 1915. 
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The exasperations which were fomented by the armed 
invasion of Shantung, however, soon passed into the back- 
ground when Japan made her now famous 
twenty-one demands upon China for privi- 
leges which would have made China an eco- 
nomic and administrative vassal. The Japanese claim was 
that only in this way could protection be secured to the Far 
Eastern interests of Japan and her allies. What had hap- 
pened was that the World War had brought the military 
leaders in Japan into complete control of the government, 
the Ministry of War into domination of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The Okuma Cabinet was succeeded by 
that of the imperialist, Viscount Kato, which in turn gave 
way to the completely military cabinet of General Terauchi. 
Japan’s international actions during these years represented 
the War Department’s idea of diplomacy, carried on in the 
feverish excitement produced by the unique opportunity 
furnished by the preoccupation of Europe and America. 

Japan’s policy was speeded by fear of heavy American in- 
vestment in China. The Chinese government had misin- 
terpreted America’s withdrawal from the consortium to 
mean a desire to enter on an independent investment cam- 
paign. All manner of concessions were thereupon offered 
to Americans in the hope of offsetting the uncomfortably 
preponderent influence of Japan. American capitalists took 
a number of these projects under consideration. In addi- 
tion to the enterprises mentioned (page 369) they were 
flirting with the Chinese government over proposals regard- 
ing completion of the currency reorganization loan, a loan 
for the reorganization of the Bank of China, the completion 
of the Hankow-Canton Railway, the construction of the 
Hankow-Szuch’uan railway, the establishment of a steam- 
ship line, and the reorganization of the wine and tobacco 
revenues. The policy of the American Minister, Paul S. 
Reinsch, was to encourage American enterprise, and the 
legation added a commercial attaché. Had the Japanese, 


The twenty-one 
demands 
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who were “plungers” both militarily and financially, under- 
stood the ingrained timidity of American capital, they might 
have been less aroused. The end of Dr. Reinsch’s tenure in 
1918 saw only two American deals consummated, a five mil- 
lion dollar (U.S. gold) advance on the International Cor- 
poration projects, and an equal sum on the wine and tobacco 
reorganization from the Continental and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago. Both these loans went into default in 1922, 
but the Chinese regarded their sponsors equally in default 
for failing to complete the projects upon which they were 
advanced. To the Americans, official interference seemed 
to make these enterprises hopeless. 

The failure of American financiers to take up opportuni- 
ties eagerly sought by other nations, and the lack of connec- 
tion between the American government and American capi- 
tal abroad was extremely puzzling to the Chinese, It was 
also at that time wholly misunderstood in Japan, where 
American forward enterprises on paper were interpreted, in 
home psychology, as part of a set and determined plan to 
overawe the Far East with American capital. The real 
tendency of American concessionaires to share with other 
claimants, or even invite other national groups to lead the 
way * was never understood. 


*See Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China, chapter on “American 
Entrepreneurs in Peking” and incidents throughout the book. American 
agents on the field were customarily kept in the status of “office boys” by 
their home offices, the latter robbed their representatives of “face” and 
themselves of prestige by frequently seeking for yet another advantage 
or guarantee after the agreement was made. American financiers ignored 
the fact that Chinese, in dealing with them, alienated other capitalists— 
they would suddenly decide not to go ahead with the deal, leaving the 
Chinese in a “hole.” When the Chinese, particularly to keep out nations 
they feared, would invite American capital, the naive Americans would try 
to keep friends with every one by inviting the very elements feared 
by China to “join in on the project.” Cf. Reinsch on the Russian opposi- 
tion to the north-west railway. One fundamental hindrance to American 
enterprise in China has been the dependence of its capital on the American 
small investor. No American bank makes a foreign loan without planning 
to sell it out in small shares at once. Hence an unfavorable despatch in 
a newspaper, causing public mistrust of China in America, may upset an 
entire project. 
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The demands themselves were, on January 18, 1915, 
handed to President Yuan Shih-k’ai in person by Japanese 
Minister Hioki, and they-comprised a most astounding dip- 
lomatic communication. 

It consisted of twenty-one articles arranged in five groups, 
accompanying which were verbal demands for prompt 
acquiescence without discussion, and threats, direct and im- 
plied, of immediate dire consequences to Yuan himself, his 
régime, and his country, should any intimation of Japan’s 
action leak out to the world. At the same time Yuan was 
informed that proper action on his part would affect a 
change of heart in Japan toward his rule. The discomfited 
president and his cabinet temporized until they could get 
their bearings. They knew that a Japanese army was in 
the heart of Shantung only a few days’ march south of 
Peking; that other Japanese forces were at Mukden to the 
north and Dalny to the east, and that a Japanese fleet was 
off Tientsin, in the Gulf of Chihli. They knew that it was 
possible for Japan to finance and set in motion all the anti- 
Yuan and other disruptive elements in the south. They 
knew that Russia, Japan’s great foil, was engaged in a life 
and death struggle in Europe, and that Great Britain her 
erstwhile restraining ally, was not in a position to offend the 
Japanese military clique. The only basis which Yuan could 
see for resistance was the hope of active interferencein— 
China’s-behalf by the United States. But America, fighting 
hard to keep out of the European embroilment, seemed 
hardly likely to be disposed to go into war over China. 
Again, a rupture with Japan would virtually throw America 
with Germany against the Allies, a situation which the 
growing pro-Ally sentiment in the United States would be 
sure to oppose. Furthermore, Americans, officially and un- 
officially, were entirely misinformed as to the situation. 

Japanese diplomatic representatives abroad were in- 
structed, as afterwards disclosed, to deny and discredit any 
reports as to the demands. These were made at a time 
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when several of the foreign correspondents at Peking were 
away in Japan, on the invitation, it now seems clear, of the 
Japanese government. On February 3 rumors of the de- 
mands prompted the Japanese Foreign Office to issue a 
statement admitting that certain matters had been taken 
up with China but that they involved no violation of her 
territorial integrity and no impairment of the privileges of 
other nations there. On February 8 Japan communicated 
to her allies the purported content, omitting all the offen- 
sive features. 

To sound out America and gain an estimate of how 
much reliance might be placed upon her help, Yuan caused 
a true version of the demands to fall into the hands of the 
acting correspondent of the Associated Press in Peking, 
Frederick Moore. Moore cabled them on February 11 to 
his New York headquarters which sent them to the Japa- 
nese Minister at Washington and the American State De- 
partment for confirmation. From the one the Associated 
Press received a point-blank denial and from the other an 
expression of doubt. The great news agency thereupon 
suppressed the story, cabled Moore to “send facts, not 
rumors,” and suggested that he have a care for his nerves. 
Moore immediately and courageously resigned and came 
home to be editor of Asia. A different Japanese govern- 
ment, a few years later, sought and obtained his services as 
publicity adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office. 

On February 17 Yuan Shih-kai himself risked Japan’s 
threats and officially gave out the text of the proffered 
treaty. Even then foreign agencies and newspapers in 
America and Europe could hardly believe the truth. How- 
ever, Japan, on the twenty-second, published a more com- 
plete list of the demands, explaining, in view of the rising 
indignation, particularly in Great Britain, that the most 
objectionable items were merely “requests.” Peking, at the 
same time, was officially informed that there was no dis- 
tinction between the articles—all must be accepted. 
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Yuan temporized, and gained courage as the true state of 
affairs became known abroad. On March 13 the American 
Government called Japan’s attention to the Root-Takahira 
agreement of 1908 in which both nations pledged them- 
selves to “preserve the common interests of all powers in 
China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal 
the independence and integrity of China and the principle 
of equal opportunity for commerce and industry of all 
nations [the ‘Open Door’] in that Empire.” 

The Japanese military party began to realize the serious 
mistake which it had made. On April 26 Japan submitted 
a revised list of demands, with the suggestion that if these 
were accepted at once and in toto “at some opportune time 
in the future” the Chiaochou territory (Ts’ingtao) should 
be returned. Yuan made bold to reply with counter de- 
mands (May 1) for unconditional restitution of the leased 
territory, participation of China in the Peace Conference 
between Japan and Germany, removal of the Japanese mili- 
tary from Chinese soil, and payment of damages for injuries 
done thereon. 

The Japanese likewise gained courage and on May 7 sub- 
mitted an ultimatum, giving China fifty-one hours to accept 
the first four groups of the demands and the Fukien reserva- 
tion, setting aside the fifth group for further discussion. 
E. T. Williams apropos of this emergency says: 


China for centuries had been taught the foolishness of war. 
The military art had been neglected. Mililitary officers were 
despised by civil officials. The Confucian classics taught in the 
schools emphasized the doctrine that if the government 
is just it will meet with just treatment. But here was a situ- 
ation for which such teaching made no provision. China was 
helpless and had to submit. 


On May 8 China accepted the ultimatum and the de- 
mands as they then stood. On May 13 America sent iden- 
tical notes to China and Japan stating: 
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The Government of the United States . . . cannot recognize 
any agreement or undertaking which has been entered into, 
or which may be entered into between the Governments of 
China and Japan impairing the Treaty rights of the United 
States and its citizens in China, the political or territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of China, or the international policy, 
commonly known as the Open Door policy. 


In view of the fact that Japan aimed to exclude American 
railway competition in Manchuria (since a concession to 
parallel the Southern Manchurian Railway had once been 
granted to the Harriman interests, and had been encour- 
aged by the American government) and to forbid the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation’s projected dockyard in the prov- 
ince of Fukien, opposite the Japanese archipelago, this was 
mild enough and was a note of “record” rather than of 
action. Its contemporary efficacy was sacrificed by delaying 
it till after the ultimatum. 

The concessions yielded by China under threat were em- 
bodied in two treaties with Japan signed May 25, 1915. 
The first concerned Shantung, guaranteeing to Japan all 
rights and privileges of whatever nature enjoyed by Ger- 
many in the province of Shantung whether secured by 
treaty or in any other manner. It pledged China to seek 
Japanese capital for construction of the Lungkou-Weihsien 
railway.> Exchanges of notes appended to the treaty guar- 
anteed that “no territory or island along the coast would 
be leased or ceded to any foreign power,” ® and that when, 


*The original demand was that “the Chinese government consent to 
Japan’s building a railway.” In 1921-22 the Ministry of Communications 
constructed a motor highway with famine labor and funds raised through 
“famine surtax” on railway tickets and tariffs of the government lines. 
Over this a passenger and freight motor line operates as a substitute for 
the feeder railway. 

For texts of the original and modified demands see Thomas Millard, 
Our Eastern Question (Appendix), or Henry Chung, The Oriental Policy 
of the United States (Appendix). 

*The original demand reads: “The Chinese Government engages not to 
cede or lease to any third Power any harbor or bay or island along the 
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at the close of the war, Chiaochou territory should be left 
to the free disposal of Japan, this power would restore it to 
China upon four conditions: The entire bay shore to be 
opened to foreign residence and trade; Japan to have the 
privilege of delimiting thereon a settlement to be under her 
jurisdiction; a second settlement, if desired, to be set apart 
for Europeans; and disposition of public properties to be 
arranged by joint conference. This last was regarded as 
providing an admission of Japan’s fait accompli in Shan- 
tung. Nothing was included about the Shantung railroad, 
Japan making it understood that she was in temporary 
military occupation only. 

The second treaty gave Japanese citizens and corporations 
the privilege of leasing and owning land, operating mines 
and industrial enterprises, monopoly of all foreign loans for 
development of new railway undertakings—none of which 
are allowed to any other foreigners except by implication 
of the most favored nation clauses.‘ In the Russian leases 
on the Liaotung peninsular, expiring in 1923 and conveying 
title to the cities of Dairen and Port Arthur (which went 
to Japan in 1905), Japan was granted extension of ninety- 
nine years. The grant to operate the Southern Manchurian 
Railway was renewed for a similar period. A revision of the 
Kirm-Changchun Railway agreement was provided which 
ultimately gave that important feeder to the South Man- 
churian Railway for thirty years. China agreed to open 
certain marts in Inner Mongolia (the portion of Mongolia 
nearest Peking) for trade, and employ Japanese capital 
alone of foreign money for development there. China sanc- 
tioned the loan made by Japanese financiers to the Han- 
yeh-p’ing works, her great national steel industry at Han- 


coast of China.” By substituting “any foreign Power” for “any third 
Power” China’s sovereignty, face, and responsibility under the “most 


favored nation” clause are saved. 
™'The “most favored nation” clause existing in her treaties with all powers 


guarantees to any one of them every favor without definite quid pro quo 
granted to any other. 
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yang, pledging never to confiscate or convert it into state 
enterprise without Japanese consent. She pledged herself 
to allow no power to establish a dockyard, coaling station 
or naval base, and to borrow no foreign money to construct 
such works herself, on the coast of Fukien, which Japan 
regarded as a “sphere of influence” because of the proximity 
of Formosa. She promised that should foreign capital be 
required for various other enterprises, or foreign police, 
military and financial advisers and instructors be desired, 
Japan alone should be called upon. This, however, was a 
considerable contraction from the original demand that 
Japanese be placed at once in the police departments of 
the large cities, the army, and various departments of gov- 
ernment. The further demands of Group V: railways in 
the Yangtze valley which conflicted with Great Britain’s 
long-cherished sphere of influence, the purchase of arms 


® This loan was advanced by the Yokohama Specie Bank in 1912 to the 
Hanyehp’ing Company, a merger of the Hanyang Steel and Iron Works, 
the Tayeh Mines and the Pinghsiang Collieries. The money presumably 
went to support Sun Yat-sen’s Nanking government. Sun’s realization 
that he could continue this government only by selling the resources of 
the Yangtze valley to the Japanese led him to compromise with Yuan 
Shih-k’ai. The loan provided that the total output of Tayeh iron should 
go towards redemption to the Japanese government at fixed prices far 
beneath the market, with the entire properties mortgaged. The bank 
retained preferential right to advance further loans, and two and a half 
million dollars (Chinese) was added to the indebtedness under the Anfu 
régime. Meanwhile the Japanese creditors may maintain an auditor and 
technical experts in the company. Thus Japan has a stranglehold on the 
great Chinese steel industry of Central China, with sufficient resources to 
last for seven hundred years at the annual rate of production of one 
million tons. Since the Japanese islands contain no iron deposits control 
over this mainland supply of the “military metal” is considered by her 
statesmen absolutely necessary to her national defence. 

The original Japanese demands asked extension of Japanese control 
over the remaining rich mineral deposits (copper, lead, zinc, antimony) 
of the central Yangtze region. American interests were aroused and the 
American minister advised the Chinese Foreign Office that “China had 
invariably taken the position that it would hold the remainder of the iron 
deposits for national use, whenever Americans have sought development 
rights, and that consequently the United States would insist that American 
interests be given consideration in the Chinese iron industry.” The minis- 
ters of several other countries did likewise. 
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from Japan alone, and establishment of arsenals under 
Japanese management, and the Japanese demand for free- 
dom to propagate Buddhism (which resembled an American 
demand to propagate Episcopalianism in England and could 
only be construed as having ulterior motives), and the right 
to lease or purchase land in China for schools or hospitals, 
were referred to future negotiations. 

China had narrowly escaped the fate of Korea. But she 
was to have a yet narrower escape. Japan’s method was 
now changed. The blunt military policy had »,, Broce 
aroused too much adverse criticism. It would of the Anfu 
be better to get officials in Peking who would °"""° 
collaborate, and sign away China’s resources and sov- 
ereignty quietly. Yuan Shih-k’ai was not the man. His 
monarchist scheme, as we have seen, played into Japan’s 
hands, and in 1916 he was dramatically eliminated from the 
scene. 

There followed some swift melodrama on China’s po- 
litical stage, which will be followed in detail in Chapter 
XXXV. But in Tuan Ch’i-sui and the “Anfu” clique which 
gathered about him, Japan found ideal agents. Li Yuan- 
hung had occupied the president’s chair only a few months 
and the scattered Parliament had just been reassembled 
when America’s action brought the problem of the World 
War closer to China. On February 3, 1917, Secretary of 
State Lansing announced the severance of relations with 
Germany and invited all neutral nations to take similar 
action. About the same time Chinese feeling was aroused 
by the drowning of five hundred coolies on a submarined 
French ship. Liang Shih-yi, the discredited adviser of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, had turned from making emperors to accumulat- 
ing a war fortune and had organized a company to recruit 
and ship labor battalions to the French front. Great Britain 
also employed Chinese coolies, recruiting them and paying 
their families through her own organization made up largely 
of missionaries and other China hands drafied into war 
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service. Diplomatic tension already existed between China 
and Germany over China’s sanction of this coolie recruiting. 
The situation was regarded as an opportunity to show 
gratitude for America’s many actions of good will in the 
past. Parliament therefore was easily persuaded to follow 
America’s action and voted on March 14 to break relations 
with Germany.® 

Japan, who had opposed Chinese participation, then out- 
did America in an endeavor to recover the lead in China’s 
international affairs. Premier and Minister 
of War Tuan Ch’i-sui, urged a further step— 
declaration of war. It was known that he and 
his military associates, the northern Tuchuns, were inspired 
by Japan, and were carrying on secret negotiations with the 
Japanese War Office looking towards the Japanese officering 
and equipping of China’s armies.1° These arrangements 
were to go into force upon China’s declaration of war. Per- 


China breaks 
with Germany 


° As early as November, 1915, it had been proposed in China’s “young 
diplomatic clique” that China join the Allies—largely out of self-protec- 
tion against Japan. Japan promptly vetoed the suggestion, stating openly 
that not without alarm could she view the resultant awakening of the 
millions on the mainland. Germany sent a copy of her blockade note of 
February 1, 1917, to China along with other neutral nations. The Chinese 
government replied, protesting violation of international law and referring 
to the lives of Chinese already lost through submarine sinkings and 
threatening severance of relations. Germany at first ignored the Chinese 
note, but on March 10 in a paternal reply advised China against losing a 
good friend and “becoming entangled in unthinkable difficulties,” reminded 
her that her citizens had been killed while in war service for Germany’s 
enemies and offered to “treat the matter as if a threat had never been 
uttered.” Germany further offered to open negotiations to plan for the 
protection of Chinese life and property. The German minister was handed 
his passport on March 14. German advisers and employees of the govern- 
ment were dismissed, German ships seized and the German concessions in 
Hankow and Tientsin put under native police administration. The break 
with Austria came later, when that power made it plain that “love me, 
love my friend” was the rule. The texts of the notes may be found in 
Modern China—A Political Study, by S. G. Cheng, pp. 258-259. Of. W. R. 
Wheeler, China and the World War (Macmillan, New York, 1919). Wil- 
hams, op. cit., pp. 513-516, “China at Versailles.” 

* Cf. Williams, op. cit., pp. 507-510. Mr. Williams’ diplomatic position 
gave him unique opportunity for information at this time. Unfortunately 
he has been very sparing in his divulgences. 
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haps what interested the Anfu chiefs more was the money 
they expected to get not only from Japan but from America 
and Great Britain on the pretense of financing a Chinese 
expedition against Germany. Nishihara, an agent of the 
governmentally-encouraged Japanese bankers, arrived in 
Peking and began making loans recklessly, taking as security 
equally reckless pledges of the Anfu officials, some against 
Chinese mining and industrial resources and enterprises, 
others mere debit memoranda given by these men.!! 

Japan had assured herself of support in regard to Shan- 
tung at the Peace Conference and no longer feared Chinese 
participation. Aside from the Sino-Japanese military ar- 
rangements which would go into effect upon China’s en- 
trance, there also existed a secret exchange of notes with 
France dated March 1, 1917, in which Japan had promised 
to encourage China to deport Germans, sequestrate their 
property, and end their trade, in return for a French pledge 
to support Japan’s seizures in Shantung in the coming peace 
conference. Japan had carefully smoothed her way with 
other nations also, having agreed with Great Britain on 
February 16 to give naval assistance against German sub- 
marines in the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean, in return 
for British sanction. Russia promised to support Japan’s 
claims in a secret note of March 5, which led to the secret 
Russo-Japanese pact of 1916, later disclosed and repudiated 
by the Soviet, in which the two nations agreed to support 
one another’s encroachments on China. Even Italy had 
given oral pledges. Thus the European nations bought— 
Japan’s assistance at the price-of-a province of China—as 
President Wilson was to discover later to his keen discom- 
fiture in Paris.!” 


2 Cf. Reinsch, op. cit., chapter 25. a 

2 Of. Williams, op. cit., pp. 509, 510. Mr. Williams, whose position as 
chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, lends 
authority to his statements, includes the Lansing-Ishii exchange of notes, 
November 2-15, 1917, in the same category. 
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Although they had broken off relations willingly enough, 
neither President Li nor the Chinese Parliament were will- 
ing to be rushed into war. Tuan, it was believed, was trying 
to succeed his master, Yuan, as dictator. Under pretext of 
the war, he would, with Japan’s aid, build up a strong army 
which they anticipated he would be more interested in using 
against them and the independent southern provinces than 
against Germany. Sun Yat-sen, from Canton, sent a strong 
protest to Lloyd George against the influences exercised to 
bring China into the war. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out by the young men of the foreign office, that many diplo- 
matic advantages would be gained by entering the war. 
German and Austrian concessions would be permanently 
recovered, Boxer indemnity payments to the enemy nations 
canceled and those to the Allies suspended, and China 
would have the right, as a belligerent, to appear at the peace 
conference and speak regarding Shantung. But Chinese 
at large did not look upon the war primarily from a diplo- 
matic standpoint. The domestic risks were concrete and 
obvious, the foreign advantages were hazy and far away. 

When it came to choosing between the sides, furthermore, 
China had suffered more at the hands of Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, than at the hands of Germany. The 
German merchant was the most adaptable, accommodating, 
and popular foreigner doing business with the Chinese 
guilds. In Shantung, where the Germans had come in so 
ruthlessly in 1898, they had entrenched themselves so well 
with the people by study of the language and customs that 
it was with sincere regret the Shantungese saw them go. 
German physicians led in the study of Oriental diseases and 
had become house doctors to many of the most prominent 
Chinese families in Shanghai, Tsinan, Peking, and elsewhere. 

There was, furthermore, the philosophic attitude of the 
Chinese, particularly their scholars, towards the war as a 
whole. They regarded as evidence of immaturity in civili- 
zation the Western penchant for flying to arms, and looked 
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upon the talk of “principle” emanating from both sides as 
pretense, to hide a love of battle not yet bred out of the 
race. There was a general desire to keep their country from 
joining in any such mass demonstration of savagery. After 
all, they reasoned, it was not China’s quarrel. Those who 
wanted her in it had quite visible axes to grind. This atti- 
tude was set forth in impassioned pamphlets by the sage, 
Kang Yu-wei. His respected disciple, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
on the other hand, sided with the diplomatic party. A 
factor, of course, was the active German propaganda in 
China, and the influence of German and Austrian mis- 
sionaries, government advisers, professional and commercial 
men. 

Under these influences, Parliament declined to be rushed 
into a declaration of war. Tuan’s convocation of a military 
conference in Peking to overawe it only in- »,, 
creased its stubbornness. America had by this Lansing-Ishii 
time invited China, through Minister Reinsch, Sear 
to join in declaring war. The American diplomat and his 
government believed that China’s active entry would give 
her a claim on the Allies which would assist against Japan’s 
encroachments. When he saw that the war agitation was 
working just the other way, a second communication from 
the American government came, advising China that her 
entry into the war should be made secondary to the preser- 
vation of order and establishment of stable, united govern- 
ment at home. 


8 Text: “The Government of the United States learns with the most 
profound regret of the dissension in China and desires to express the most 
sincere desire that tranquillity and political co-ordination may forthwith be 
established. 

“The entry of China into war with Germany—or continuance of the 
status quo of her relations with that Government—are matters of secondary 
importance. ie 

“The political necessity for China is to resume and continue her political 
entity, to proceed along the road of national development on which she 
had made such marked progress. | Be 

“With the form of government in China or the personnel which adminis- 
ters that government the United States has an interest only in so far as its 
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Then followed the dramatic events leading to the Anfu 
régime, and Tuan’s declaration of war without parliamen- 
tary formalities on August 14, 1917. The again-exiled Par- 
liament, meeting at Canton under Sun Yat-sen’s egis, wish- 
ing to show China united in world policies though torn in- 
ternally, and fearing to leave China to be represented in 
the peace conference by the traitorous Anfus, also declared 
war. This stroke of statesmanship was largely brought 
about by the vice-speaker of the Senate, C. T. Wang, who 
became the parliamentary, or “southern,” member of 
China’s delegation to the Peace Conference. 

Japanese received President Wilson’s note advising China 
of the desirability of a unified government very critically. 
America was accused of interference in China’s domestic 
affairs, and of hypocrisy in blaming Japan for this practice. 
Japan followed up her protests by a special mission to Amer- 
ica under Viscount Ishii, who came to arrange for supplies 
of war materials and to arrive at an understanding over 
China. On November 15, 1917, “the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment,” considered by many-critics as one of the weakest and 
most mistaken documents in the history of American 
diplomacy, was concluded. Its egregious preamble conveys 
the spirit of this remarkable instrument, beginning: ‘The 
Governments of Japan and of the United States recognize 
that territorial propinquity creates special relations be- 
tween countries, and consequently the United States recog- 
nizes that Japan has special interests in China, particularly 
in that part to which her possessions are contiguous.” 

The treaty, it may be said, was concluded without the 


friendship impels it to be of service to China. But in the maintenance by 
China of one central united and alone responsible government, the United 
States is deeply interested, and now expresses the very sincere hope that 
China, in her own interest, and in that of the world, will immediately set 
aside her factional political disputes, and that all parties and persons will 
work for the re-establishment of a co-ordinate government and the assump- 
tion of that place among the powers of the world to which China is so 
justly entitled, but the full attainment of which is impossible in the midst 
of internal discord.” 
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knowledge of Minister Reinsch, who learned of it, to his 
chagrin, from his Japanese confrére in Peking.'4 

Adding this “open understanding, openly arrived at,” to 
her secret understandings with France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, Japan now felt that she was in a position to 
face the Peace Conference. A wave of despair swept over 
China as it appeared that her only friend, America, had 
deserted her. Minister Reinsch, heavily stricken in his 
efforts to aid China by Ishii’s pact at Washington, did his 
best to diminish its effect by sanctioning a translation of the 
term “special interests” recognized by America, as “special 
relations,” a comparatively innocuous meaning.'® Japan, 
however, at once demonstrated that she intended to take 
full advantage of the more drastic wording. The Chinese 
government, under pressure from popular organizations, 
issued a protest against arrangements involving China’s in- 
terests made over her head, and declared that they were 
not to be considered binding. However, the Peking clique, 


*The Lansing-Ishii Agreement of November 15, 1917, was abrogated 
at the instigation of Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes in 1924. Texts 
of exchanged notes: “The Governments of Japan and of the United States 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries, and consequently the United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in that part to which her possessions 
are contiguous. 

“The territorial sovereignty of China nevertheless remains unimpaired, 
and the Government of the United States has every confidence in the 
repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese Government that, while 
geographical position gives Japan such special interests, it has no desire to 
discriminate against the trade of other nations or to disregard the com- 
mercial rights heretofore granted by China in the treaties with other 
nations. 

“The Governments of Japan and of the United States deny that they 
have any purpose of infringing in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China, and they declare furthermore that they always adhere 
to the principle of the so-called ‘open door’ or equal opportunity of 
commerce and industry in China. 

“Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed to the acquisi- 
tion by any government of any special rights or privileges that would 
affect the independence or territorial integrity of China, or that would deny 
to the subjects or citizens of any country the full enjoyment of equal 
opportunity in the commerce and industry of China.” 

** Reinsch, op. cit., chapter 26. 
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fearful of offending their patron, weakly added that “China 
respected the rights which the treaty gave to friendly na- 
tions, including those relations between countries created 
by the fact of territorial propinquity.” 

On October 1, 1917, a Japanese imperial ordinance pro- 
mulgated a civil administration to Chiaochow and the rail- 
Japenese way zone, which—without basis in the Sino- 
régime in German treaties—was interpreted as taking in 
Sas ten miles on either side of the roadway. Civil 
administration meant the adding of the territory to the 
Japanese Empire. America protested at this aggression, 
whereupon Japan renamed the “civil administration” the 
“Administrative Unit for Civil Affairs of the Military Gov- 
ernment.” !® This administration placed American and 
British mission schools under the regulations of the Jap- 
anese Department of Education, and put obstacles in the 
way of American and British mission effort and business 
endeavor. Many business houses closed. The American 
Presbyterian Mission,” the largest in Ts’ingtao, was vir- 
tually forced out by educational restrictions and the estab- 
lishment of government-controlled Yoshiwara in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Every inducement was given to Japanese to 
settle, and Chinese land was obtained for them by forced 
sale. Japanese industrialists forced their way into the Chi- 
nese industrial enterprises of the region, particularly the 
coal and iron mines and the Po-shan glass works. The 
provincial administration at Tsinan, through threats, bribes, 
a comprehensive but clumsy secret service modeled on the 
German plan, and the influence of Japanese courtesans, was 
brought more or less completely under Japan’s thumb. 

The mountain fastnesses of Shantung, like those of Cor- 
sica, have always sheltered gangs of Robin Hoods, called 

* Williams, op. cit., p. 508; Reinsch, p. 333; Wilson L. Godshall, “Inter- 
national Aspects of the Shantung Question,” submitted as thesis for degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1923). 


< See contemporary files of the Weekly Review of the Far East, Shang- 
hai. Also Peking and Tientsin Times, Tientsin. 
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Red-Beards, probably from the conventional way of indicat- 
ing a bandit on the Chinese stage.'® Also it has the ¢’u-fei, 
(‘ground-desperadoes’) members of secret societies among 
the peasants who come together to rob, dispersing again 
into invisible units among their farms. These bands are 
particularly rife when the sorghum crop stands like a dense 
jungle over the plain and affords them cover. Ofttimes the 
bandit leaders are men of high talent who have been driven 
to their trade through official injustice or extortion. They 
invariably claim to be champions of the common people, 
and often share with them the loot of rich households. They 
procure money by kidnaping for ransom members of wealthy 
families, and extorting sums from chambers of commerce 
of cities or from merchants in return for “protection” of 
the cities from raid (by themselves) or nonmolestation 
(called “safe conduct”) of traffic. So banditry continues to 
flourish and is even very profitable. 

No Chinese régime has been able entirely to break up the 
bandit gangs, and in times of economic distress or political 
disorder they increase rapidly. The Japanese realized the 
opportunity here afforded of extending their influence. 
Brigands used the railway zone and Chiaochow territory as 
refuges from the pursuit of Chinese police or military. They 
terrorized the country with kidnapings, taking their cap- 
tives to Ts’ingtao, where negotiations for ransom were al- 
ways conducted. Payments were invariably demanded in 
Japanese money. The Japanese allowed no depredations in 
their own “zone,” and the natural thing for terrorized Chi- 
nese districts was to ask to be taken under the Japanese 
wing for protection against their own outlaw countrymen. 
Arms were also imported and sold freely to Chinese by pri- 
vate Japanese, reaching principally the bandits and other 
disruptive elements. 

The supreme indictment of Japan’s methods in China 


* Cf. communications of the American Consul in T’s’ingtao on file in the 
American Legation, Peking. 
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at this time was, however, in connection with morphia.}® 
The International Opium Commission at Shanghai in 1909, 
and the succeeding conferences at The Hague, had recog- 
nized the danger of morphia, heroin, and cocaine succeed- 
ing opium use in China. Japan’s official import statistics 
for 1915 show an import of 358,548 ounces of morphia— 
two-thirds of the British output. Japan strictly prohibits 
drug use by her own people. Almost the entire quantity 
must have gone into Shantung and other Chinese provinces 
through the Japanese post offices, which were immune from 
search by the Chinese customs, and openly through Ts’ing- 
tao, where Japanese had succeeded to control of the cus- 
toms. Hundreds of “drug stores” were opened along the 
railway and in Tsinan which did little other business than 
give injections at three to five cents (U. S.) apiece. Jap- 
anese peddlers carried the drug to outlying districts. Jap- 
anese military protection of this trade, and even subsidies 
given the “drug stores” to enable them to sell at cost, were 
evidence that the drugging of Shantung was then part of 
the policy of the authorities in charge of the occupation. 

Since Japan was getting the morphia from Great Britain, 
where the drug is almost exclusively manufactured, the 
British Anti-Opium Society secured the passage of a war 
act preventing its export. Japan then permitted poppy 
planting in Korea. The privilege of selling opium was 
farmed out in Dairen and Ts’ingtao. High-minded Jap- 
anese of course protested against such methods, but not 
until the schemes of the imperialists had received a mate- 
rial setback at the hands of the world were such methods 
modified and outlawed. 

Agitation arose among the people of Shantung, primarily 


* Reinsch, op. cit., p. 332; Opium Blacklists published by the Peking and 
Tientsin Times, 1918-19; confidential pamphlet concerning the Sino-Japa- 
nese question, published by a certain influential group of foreigners in north 
China and confidentially circulated to American libraries under the titles: 
“The Shantung Question,” “Morphia,” “Japan’s Railway Projects,” and 
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among the students, and rapidly spread to other provinces. 
The Shantung “People’s Union” and other paurgue or- 
ganizations spread throughout the country. Japan’s drastic 
suppression of the Korean “passive revolt’ at this time 
gave them added material to use in awakening the people. 
It was evident that the Chinese people, despite the counsels 
of their government, would not much longer submit to such 
conditions. In order to quiet the agitation the Anfu gov- 
ernment on September 24, 1918, secretly arranged with 
Japan to procure the withdrawal of troops from the railway 
and the abolition of the civil administration in return for 
the surrender of the road to a Sino-Japanese company to 
be dominated by Japan. It was to be policed by a Chinese 
force under Japanese officers. 

Rumors of the Anfus’ traitorous secret pacts,?° and the 
three hundred million yen in loans which were really Jap- 
anese bribes through Nishihara *1 had aroused ; 
the Chinese to fear that Peking might accept Gumaat 
a Japanese proposal to act as China’s repre- 
sentative at the Peace Conference. However, a Chinese 
peace commission was appointed, and in view of the confer- 
ence then on in Shanghai for union between south and 
north, a joint delegation went to Paris. The Canton repre- 
sentatives, headed by C. T. Wang, assumed the initiative, 
due to their own gifts and the fact that the Peking govern- 
ment was under obligation to Japan. They at once pro- 


“Resistance by the Chinese.” It gives a perfervid viewpoint by British 
and American residents toward Japanese aggression. 

2 The actual texts of the Anfu-Japanese pacts have never been revealed. 
For one version see Cheng, pp. 288, 289. 

2 See China Year Book, 1923, pp. 721, 722, Yen loans dated between 
1917 and 1920. These loans went into default, with interest unpaid. 
Although they were made, to the knowledge of the lenders, in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, the Chinese government did not take a position of 
open repudiation, but one of indefinite deferring of the matter. In March, 
1926, the Japanese government took over the loans from the sorely stricken 
Japanese banks. Japan asked to be repaid out of the increased customs 
revenues to be granted China, as provided by the Nine-Power Treaties 
(Washington Conference). 
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tested Japan’s claim to the former German rights in Shan- 
tung, and when Japan quoted China’s acquiescence of May, 
1915, they demanded abrogation of this treaty on the 
grounds that it was made under duress. Telegrams poured 
in upon the Allied and American delegations from China. 
The entire nation watched anxiously to see what treatment 
would be given to China. 

China’s hope was placed upon President Wilson, the Allies 
being bound by their secret pacts not to oppose Japan. In 
the Fiume dispute Wilson took the position that secret pacts 
among the Allies prejudicing the peace settlement and not 
made known to America upon her joining them were out 
of court. This resulted in Italy’s withdrawal from the con- 
ference. His attitude towards the claim of Japan was 
known to be similar. He suggested that the Shantung prop- 
erties be placed in trusteeship of the five great powers, 
Japan to be amply recompensed for her campaign against 
Ts’ingtao and subsequent expense. Japan refused this com- 
promise, and threatened to leave the conference.?? At 
length Wilson gave in, satisfying himself with Japan’s 
pledge ultimately to restore Chiaochow to China. The 
Treaty of Versailles was drawn up transferring German 
properties and rights in Shantung to Japan without quali- 
fication. The Chinese delegates were pressed to sign and 
were urged to accept Japan’s unofficial pledge. 

A report swept over China that Peking had instructed 
the delegation to sign, and that negotiations pledging 

China’s interests were going on with Japanese 
ane studen’,# representatives there. The southern delegates 
in Paris held up action. Students in various 
cities conducted demonstrations of protest on May 7, the 


“Several of President Wilson’s advisers felt positive that Japan was far 
from prepared to carry out her threat. See Reinsch, op. cit., p. 360. 

* Cf. Upton Close, In the Land of the Laughing Buddha, chapter 6 (Put- 
nam’s, New York, 1925); Stanley High, The Revolt of Youth (Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1923); M. T. Z. Tyau, China Awakened, chapter 9 
(Macmillan, New York, 1922). 
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anniversary of the presentation of the Japanese ultimatum 
of 1915, which they called “National Shame Day.’ In 
Peking ten thousand or more boys and girls from primary 
to university ages marched in ordered rank, flying banners 
inscribed with patriotic sentiments, down the great Hata 
Street to the legation quarter, intending to ask sympathy 
from the plenipotentiaries of the Allies. They were stopped 
by the foreign-officered legation police, acting, it was sup- 
posed, at the request of the Japanese Legation. As they 
turned aimlessly back, passing the narrow hutung running 
past the vermilion-walled mansion and park of the Min- 
ister of Finance, a cry went up: “Let’s interview the 
traitors.” Ts’ao Ru-lin, Minister of Finance, Lu Chang-yii, 
Chief of the Currency Bureau, and Chang Tsung-hsiang, 
Chinese Minister to Tokyo, were popularly held to be the 
leading figures in the pro-Japanese cabal, and were spoken 
of as the modern counterparts to Ts’ao Ts’ao and the two 
other traitors of the romantic era. 

A small delegation from the crowd presented themselves 
at Ts’ao’s gate. He refused to receive them. The students 
stormed his house, broke down the gate and smashed part 
of the brick wall. Ts’ao escaped over the back wall and 
took refuge in the Japanese hospital. His confederate, 
Chang Tsung-hsiang, whom the students opportunely cap- 
tured on the premises had, however, more need of hospital 
when the mob relinquished him. He emerged with a broken 
arm. The mansion was somewhat wrecked and slightly 
damaged by fire. 

The gendarmes were called out and captured a score of 
lads. The indignant ministers demanded their execution, 
which the dictator-premier Tuan and the president seemed 
on the point of granting. The news spread across China 
and with incredible celerity. “Students’ Unions” were or- 
ganized in every large city of the land. The schools were 
deserted, while the boys and girls went into the streets and 
village marts to arouse the people. In Peking President 
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Hsii and several cabinet ministers were besieged within 
their offices by throngs of students and citizens, armed only 
with teapots, provisions, and blankets. The jails were 
filled with them, the schools were turned into jails, and 
then the students converted their jailors, who walked out 
with the students. 

The Peking government was paralyzed. The nation began 
to laugh at it. But an attempt to use soldiers on the stu- 
dents aroused a nation-wide roar of wrath. Besides, there 
was always the risk that the bayoneted boys and girls might 
be the sons and daughters of the Anfus themselves or of 
their supporters. The patriotic frenzy of the students 
finally won the chambers of commerce of the larger cities 
to whom they had repeatedly appealed, and a nation-wide 
shop strike was declared until the three “traitors” should 
be dismissed, the imprisoned students released, Peking’s 
position on Shantung made clear and any further conces- 
sions to Japan publicly acknowledged. 

For ten days the banks paid no money, every form of 
commerce was stopped at great sacrifice to the merchants, 
all payments of revenues to the government ceased. It is 
said that the beggars’ and thieves’ guilds patriotically 
stopped begging and stealing for the period. Only rice shops 
were permitted to serve out small doles to feed those unable 
to lay in stocks of food. 

Some futile attempts were made to open shops with 
bayonets. By June the government clique realized the 
strength of the forces against it and capitulated. President 
“Old” Hsii issued mandates releasing the students with 
apologies, thanking them for calling the corruption of the 
traitors to public attention, dismissing the three with orders 
to stand trial (after they were safely in Japan), and an- 
nouncing that his government would support the policy of 
the delegates in Paris. Thus the delegates, backed by the 
awakened popular opinion in China, were able to withstand 
the tremendous Japanese, Allied, and American pressure 
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brought upon them. Their offers to sign the Treaty with 
reservations permitting China to seek future readjustment 
of the Shantung award being refused, they declined to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919. Later China, in 
spite of Japan’s objections, was allowed to sign the treaty 
with Austria, thus becoming a member of the League of 
Nations. She was made, largely through the diplomacy of 
Wellington Koo, who was widely popular in Europe, one of 
the secondary powers represented in the League Council, 
and Dr. Koo acted with great credit to his country as one 
of the rotating chairmen of the League sessions. 

Since the time of the twenty-one demands a sporadic boy- 
cott of Japanese goods had been under way, principally in 
South China, as a retaliative measure of the 

3 5 . : ny The boycott 
guilds and people’s organizations. The stu-  o¢ 1919 
dents, who had now taken the lead in the 
patriotic campaign, assumed charge of the boycott and car- 
ried it to a high measure of efficiency. They received au- 
thorization from the chambers of commerce and guilds in 
many large cities to collect all Japanese goods from the 
merchants and burn them, and to act as spies on the shops, 
haling for summary punishment any keepers who were 
caught buying or selling any Japanese-made or jobbed 
article. Rickshaws, automobiles, ox-carts, and every other 
sort of conveyance were used to gather up the “degraded 
goods,” as Japanese merchandise was stigmatized, and carry 
them to immense bonfires in the public squares. The sacri- 
fice involved to some small shopmen was almost too heavy 
to be borne, and they appealed to the government authori- 
ties, who, under great pressure from Japan, were looking 
for opportunity to intervene. In some places clashes re- 
sulted between police and populace, as in Tientsin, where 
as an upshot the police force were bottled up in their own 
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a ON temporary files of the Weekly Review of the Far , ; 
hai. ies ‘he Peking and Tientsin Times, Tientsin, the North China 


Herald, Shanghai. 
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bastille for a night and a day while the Chinese Boy Scouts 
assumed the policing of the city. The situation was a deli- 
cate one for the authorities of the foreign concessions, who 
took the position that they must protect the interests of 
their Japanese constituents, and banned the patriotic dem- 
onstration in such measure as they could without resort to 
martial law. 

Japanese shippers, traders, and manufacturers soon felt 
the strain. They began to call upon their government. 
From the beginning of the War great pains had been taken 
by Japanese merchants and government to capture a con- 
siderable share of the American and European trade in 
China, which had become Japan’s largest customer. It 
now looked as if Japan must face disastrous losses. Chi- 
nese importers placed orders exclusively with Japan’s rivals. 
Furthermore, many new Chinese industries sprang up to 
supply the commodities previously bought from Japan, 
such as straw hats, footwear, soap, and medicines. The 
most constructive act of the students was their assistance in 
establishing these factories. They enthusiastically gave 
their services in soliciting stock subscriptions and orders for 
output. Japan was losing the Chinese market just at the 
time when her industries needed it most, since with the 
coming of peace the Western countries had stopped buying 
from her. The bankruptcy of hundreds of Japanese firms 
was hastened by the activities of the Chinese students. 
Japanese steamship lines to the mainland of Asia were 
forced to discontinue or run without cargo, on government 
subsidies. 

The Japanese bankers suddenly found that they had no 
more money to invest in the Chinese schemes of the military 
party. When they came to examine their advances they 
found that they had no legal claim whatever on China for 
them. They had given the money to individuals without 
parliamentary and sometimes without cabinet sanction. 
True, the five Powers previously had advanced money to 
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Yuan Shih-k’ai without parliamentary sanction. But in 
this case they stood together to enforce collection, and they 
had control of Chinese revenues to gather the funds. In 
the case of Japan, who had violated the understanding that 
Chinese loans should be shared, they lent no moral support. 

Japan’s situation was further complicated by her expen- 
sive and embarrassing expedition in Siberia. The world 
was too much aroused over the disclosures at the Paris Con- 
ference for her to risk again the threat of force used in 1915. 

The Japanese government sensed that the tide had turned. 
Nishihara and other Japanese agents were withdrawn and 
the ““fist-pounding” methods of the legation changed to 
polite and conciliatory talk. A revulsion against the mili- 
tary party for their apparent failure to net the country 
anything took place in Japan, particularly among the large 
number of officials interested in manufacturing and com- 
merce.”® 

“Nothing fails like failure” in China, and the subservient 
Anfu régime exposed and humiliated by the student agita- 
tion, soon collapsed before Wu P’ei-fu and ye stuaent 
Chang Tso-lin of whom we are to hear much movement—an 
more. The student movement for five years Aarne 
simmered in insignificance, or where it boiled up dis- 
credited itself through its excesses. It served its purpose. 
It should be regarded historically as the second great pop- 
ular Chinese demonstration against foreign enslavement, 
the first being the Boxer uprising. The tremendous ad- 
vance made by China’s people toward understanding of 
her national problem may be seen in comparing the two. 
Each probably saved China’s sovereignty, but the latter left 
no evil results and exhibited a strength of organized passive 
resistance and an intensity of feeling which aggressively 
inclined Powers in the future hesitated to arouse. 


® Kisaburo Kawabi, Press and Politics of Japan (University of Chicago 
Press, 1921). 
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In internal politics the student movement must be set 
down as the beginning of actual modern history for China. 
National feeling had been exhibited in the Boxer uprising 
and the anti-Manchu movement, but in the student upris- 
ing it for the first time brought to the fore as self-conscious 
political forces the ancient merchants’ and artisans’ organi- 
zations upon which as a basis the peculiar Chinese type of 
republic remains to be erected.2® The boys and girls, in 
their appeals to the guilds and commercial bodies, showed 
more political wisdom than all the Western-trained repub- 
lican reformers. They demonstrated who it is that is to 
succeed the stricken mandarinate as the ruling class. The 
influence of the Bankers’ Guild over the Ministry of 
Finance, the unofficial parliament of guild and patriotic 
society representatives assembling automatically in Peking 
and watching hawk-like over the government at every 
crisis, the “people’s delegation” supervising the official 
plenipotentiaries at the Washington Conference, the sub- 
servience of the Governor of Kiangsu to the provincial 
organization of chambers of commerce; all were phenomena 
showing which way the true current of political evolution 
was flowing. Beneath the choppy sea of military adven- 
turing or radical innovation that current bore irresistibly 
on its way. 


7° On the development of communes and guilds in the direction of fed- 
erated syndicalism see Dutcher, The Political Awakening of the East (Ab- 
ington Press, 1925). 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE “NEW TIDR”’ 2 


The student movement gave impetus to a thousand and 
one schemes for improving the condition of the masses. 
Students established free “people's schools” 00:41 (ib 
for illiterate adults and poor children; at first of the student 
in the market places, temples, or anywhere; ™°vement 
later—as their movement won support—in the classrooms 
of government schools after lecture hours. This work was 
followed up by the “Citizenship Education” campaign, car- 
ried forward by the Chinese Y. M. C. A. and sponsored by 
the guilds and, in the south, by the Kuomintang.2 The 
Y. M. C. A. has been an active factor in patriotic endeavor 
from the inception of the student movement, its American 
secretaries being unreserved in their encouragement. The 
Citizen Education Campaign aimed at giving every Chinese 
of at least the larger cities fundamental instruction in the 
mechanics of representative government, and literacy in the 
thousand most-used characters of the language. Books 
and newspapers were published within the range of this 
vocabulary. A phonetic alphabet for the Chinese language, 
made after study of the Korean, Japanese, and certain 
synthetic alphabets made up by missionaries and Chinese 
students, which received the sanction of the Ministry of 
Education was a typical symbol of the movement. Much 


1See Hu Shih (Suh Hu), China Year Book, 1923, chapter “The Chines# 
Renaissance”; essays by T. T. Lew, Y. Tsu, Hu Shih and others, China 
Today Through Chinese Eyes. 
4See report of Y. C. Yen at the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 
June 30—July 15, embraced in correspondence of Paul Hutchinson to the 
Christian Science Monitor, July 15, 1925. 
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publicity was given it abroad and some effort was made to 
introduce it by Chinese schools and Christian churches. It 
failed to compete with the thousand-character scheme. Any 
attempt to phoneticize the Chinese language encounters 
two obstacles: there are too many words of the same sound, 
and the ideograph is too rich in suggestion and too artistic 
to be lightly supplanted. 

The cultural revolution which received such great impetus 
from the 1919 Revolt of Youth is conceived to be the logical 
continuance of the Sung dynasty philosophical renaissance 
of the Chu Hsi school, just as the new nationalism of the 
Republican era is considered a resumption of the “China 
ruled by Chinese” movement of the Ming dynasty, inter- 
rupted during the Manchu conquest. 

What it amounts to is that, whereas the European rebirth 
of thought took place in the 14th century, has completed 
one cycle of development and has begun another, the 
Chinese experience started two centuries earlier, and with 
typical Chinese continuity and graduality, is only now, 
under the intense stimulant of western aggression, reaching 
its climax. The modern industrial, social and particularly 
literary phases of the renaissance have been named the 
Hsin Ch’ao—“New Tide.” 

The creation of a literature in the vulgate, sponsored by 
the brilliant and controversial Dr. Hu Shih (Suh Hu), 
editor of La Jeunesse and translator of Shakespeare was 
undertaken. Many periodicals—social, political, literary, 
scientific, young men’s and women’s—were started. Dr. 
Shih’s words give a glimpse into the Chinese renaissance, 
of which the literary is only one phase: ‘All traditional 
values are now being judged from a new standpoint and 
by new standards. From small feet and concubinage. to 
Confucianism and Christianity nothing is free from this 
new process of transvaluation. Some of the judgments 
may be too subjective or superficial—others may be too 
harsh or unhistorical. But the existence of the evaluating 
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attitude cannot be denied. At present the whole move- 
ment is still in the stage of largely destructive criticism. 
The young men and women are suffering bitterly in this 
age of transition. Groping in the dark for some light that 
would lead them to their hearts’ desires they find only dis- 
traction. Many fly from home in the hope of ridding them- 
selves of the oppressive burdens of family or ties of unde- 
sired marriage. It is true there is a great deal of cheap 
iconoclasm and blind faddism. All that is inevitable. The 
saner and more foresighted leaders are trying to inculcate 
into the people what they regard as the only safeguard 
against these dangers, namely, the historical and evolu- 
tionary point of view and a truly scientific attitude of life. 
But that requires education—a slow process, too slow for 
impulsive souls. 

“All we can say is that there is a Chinese Renaissance and 
a new China is being born. There is no longer mere mod- 
ernization of externals but a great change in the whole 
fabric of national life.” ® 

Although the students of Christian institutions were fore- 
most in the student movement, one channel taken by the 
young energy released thereby was in a defi- Anti-Christian 
nitely anti-Christian direction. The lending heater 
of Ts’inghua College’s plant for the world con- movements * 
vention of student volunteers presided over by John R. 
Mott gave opportunity for anti-Christian agitation, which 
was further encouraged by the anti-Christian effect of the 
visit of Bertrand Russell as exchange professor at Peking 
National University. John Dewey of Columbia was in 
Peking at the same time, but he confined his addresses 
rather to educational and social problems and was less 


ec eco 


* Excerpts from Bulletin 6, Chinese National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Education. oy 
*On anti-Christian movement as applied against mission schools, Cj. 


Christian Science Momtor, August 13, 1925. 
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polemical. The anti-Christian movement was linked in a 
somewhat doubtful way with the name of Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, 
socialist and rationalist scholar who was long chancellor of 
Peking National University. Prompt advantage of it was 
taken by the Russian propagandists who came to China. It 
soon merged into the mild but general anti-foreignism 
sweeping the country, a fever which, as in Turkey, will not 
recede until Chinese feel that their country has thoroughly 
rid herself of the by now habitual impositions of the outside 
world. 

A Chinese student, in the Weekly Review (Shanghai) 
of November 1, 1924, gives this definition of “anti- 
foreignism”’: 


The term “anti-foreignism” naturally suggests its opposite, 
“foreignism.” The latter has been the order of the day; the 
former now sets in as its reaction. By “foreigner” is meant 
the attitude to worship all foreigners, to accept their words 
blindly; by “anti-foreignism” is meant the negation of “foreign- 
ism’—the attempt at self-reliance and freedom from foreign 
influence. The prevalent feeling in China has been that for- 
eigners as such are superior to the Chinese; it is this feeling 
which sets China to be a pupil of the West. The result is 
material improvement, but spiritual degeneration. Man in 
China begins to lose his self-respect, becomes a mere imitator. 
Now sets in the opposing movement; man begins to feel that, 
after all, all men are equal, that foreigners, too, have their 
imperfections, and that we need not feel humiliated before 
them. . . . “Anti-foreignism” has nothing in it which will en- 
danger foreign interests in China. Its main attack is levelled 
against those of our own brethren who have so lost their 
self-respect as to acknowledge foreigners their masters in every- 
thing. If it attacks foreigners at all, it merely attacks those 
who have the impudence to assume a superior air and look 
down upon all Chinese. As foreigners help us, we honor them; 
as they love us, we love them in return, but as they despise 
us, we hate them. Time there has been when foreigners, tak- 
ing advantage of our ignorance, trampled our rights under 
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foot; but let bygones be bygones. It is hoped that our foreign 
friends will cease to treat China as a partially civilized na- 
tion, or to feel themselves in any way superior to the Chinese. 
Then and only then the east and the west can live harmoniously 
together and codperate toward the progress of common humanity. 


In 1925 Chinese students were being persuaded to leave 
mission schools. Yet the Christian community showed 
steady increase. There were in that year Foreign philan- 
about eight thousand Protestant missionaries, eect carr 
half from American churches, thirty thousand effort 
Chinese workers and a Protestant Christian community 
of a half million. The Roman Catholic community num- 
bered more than two million and the entrance of American 
Passionist fathers into the field was beginning to show 
results. Chinese high in all walks of life professed 
Christianity without suffering disability. The Y. M. C. A. 
had become the “civic club” of many communities, sup- 
ported by Christians and non-Christians alike.® 

The spirit of the age showed in the Christian chureh in 
a growing revolt against administration and financial control 
by the foreign missionary. In most mission organizations 
this was recognized as a healthful sign and it was given 
every encouragement, although Chinese laxity in doctrinal 
and sometimes other matters was distressing to many older 
missionaries. Chinese were beginning to outnumber for- 
eigners on most of the directing boards of the large Pro- 
testant missions, but support of native churches still came 
chiefly from America and from British countries. Inde- 
pendent Chinese Christian churches were springing up. In 
1922 a conference of Christian mission bodies in Shanghai 


5The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, October, 1923, states mission budgets 
for one year to be Mexican $22,000,000, with North America contributing 
six dollars to the United Kingdom’s one. Cf. Dutcher, op. cit., p. 164 
(points out that there are more Christians in China now than in the 
Mediterranean World at the end of the First Century A.D.); Lucius C. 
Porter, China’s Challenge to Christ (Missionary Educational Movement 
of United States and Canada, New York, 1924). 
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coordinated the work of the Protestant bodies under a coun- 
cil with forty-one Chinese and thirty-four foreign mem- 
bers. Mission presses turned out several hundred million 
pages per year. 

In 1919 the corner stone of the Union Medical College 
and Hospital at Peking was laid, and in 1921 the completed 
plant which cost eight million dollars was opened by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The buildings are an experiment in 
the adaptation of Chinese architecture and its green, porce- 
lain-tiled roofs dominate the southern portion of the main 
city. It is operated by the China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which subsidizes medical and pre- 
medical education and research throughout China, codperat- 
ing with six Christian mission bodies. The staff of nearly 
one hundred experts, mostly American—who make the 
American the largest foreign community in Peking—showed 
itself a potent force toward the Western culturization of 
China, for good or evil. The policy of the Rockefeller 
Foundation looks toward turning over the institution to 
Chinese support and control. 

In 1921-22 the most widespread famine of the new cen- 
tury, caused by several consecutive years of drouth on the 
north China plain, threatened several million peasants with 
death. All the nations rallied to China’s assistance, and 
an international relief administration was organized to 
which mission bodies, commercial houses, and legations con- 
tributed the personnel. The bulk of the funds came from 
the American Relief Committee headed by Charles R. Crane 
(then American Minister in Peking) and Thomas Lamont 
of New York, and a government loan for the purpose from 
the old consortium. The American Red Cross gave sub- 
stantial aid in financing highway construction with famine 
labor, principally in Shantung and Shensi. The Chinese 
Ministry of Communications adopted this method, con- 
structing thereby the motor road from Chefoo to Weihsien. 
Out of these emergency measures grew the permanent 
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United International Famine Relief Commission at Peking, 
which is coping with the yearly famines caused by floods 
and drouth (in 1924-25 Hunan and Chihli were especially 
stricken) but which, above all, is endeavoring to strike at 
the root of the disasters by preventative engineering works. 

In spite of disruption, China showed tremendous educa- 
tional activity from 1915 to 1925.6 As in Japan, mission 
schools pioneered the way, especially in higher and women’s 
education, a debt which the most rabid anti-foreignists were 
frank to admit. When government funds were subject to. 
confiscation by military adventurers, the mission schools, 
with the exception of a few excellently managed private 
institutions, were the only steadily-flowing founts of learn- 
ing. Such government schools as contrived to operate did so 
chiefly through the organized effort of the students, who 
repeatedly threatened to strike in sympathy with their 
unpaid instructors—a contingency no tuchun who remem- 
bered 1919 wished to face. The brave part played by Chi- 
nese girls in the student rising broke down the barrier to 
coeducation in the universities. Fewer foreign instructors 
were employed following 1920. The revival of student agi- 
tation in 1925 greatly disrupted both mission and “native” 
schools. 

Christian mission universities were organized on an inter- 
denominational scheme, greatly adding to their effective- 
ness. Peking Union University, headed by Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, Dr. Lucius Porter, and Dr. H. W. Luce, with its 
magnificent new campus near the old Summer Palace, Nan- 
king Union University with nearly one thousand students, 
St. John’s University at Shanghai headed by the veteran 
Dr. Hawks Pott, and Canton Christian College which re- 
cently supplied Dr. C. K. Edmonds to Johns Hopkins be- 
came institutions of the first rank, while Shantung Christian 


el ee ee 

*Cf. pamphlet by Charles K. Edmonds, “Modern Education in China” 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1919), and pamphlets of Chinese 
National Association for the Advancement of Education, Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1924-26. 
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University, Yale-in-China at Ch’angsha, Hunan, and West 
China Union University (Ch’engtu, Szuch’uan) stood high. 
Educationalists were tending to discourage the sending of 
students abroad except for graduate or special work. 'The 
“returned student” has too often been a disappointment to 
himself and to society. He has, it was said, gone abroad too 
young, and become too much divorced from his own culture 
and people. Often he was upon return too prone to sell his 
talents for doubtful official emolument—although there 
have been notable exceptions. Chinese students published 
some hearty condemnations of the frivolity and materialism 
of American institutions. Ts’inghua, the “American In- 
demnity College,’ a preparatory school for study in 
America, continued to build up. The American Congress in 
May, 1924, placed at President Coolidge’s disposal the final 
balance of the American share of Boxer indemnity, Chinese 
$13,655,492 or approximately U. S. gold $6,000,000. A 
committee of distinguished Chinese and American citizens 
was appointed by President Coolidge to plan its use. Amer- 
ica’s example was followed by Russia and Japan (whose 
action is recorded elsewhere) and by Great Britain where a 
bill for diverting of the indemnity to the education of the 
Chinese was introduced. 
The student movement had a distinct reaction among 
the operatives in China’s new industrial plants. _Indus- 
ae trialism has begun in China with cotton spin- 
industtialism — ning, which was pioneered by the British and 
taken up by Japanese and native capital. In 
1925 the Shanghai district claimed to have two and one-half 
million spindles, or more than Lancashire, and gave promise 
of becoming the greatest cotton manufacturing district of 
the world. Weaving was just beginning. The peculiar, 
hardy, short-fibered, Chinese cotton failed to supply the 
mills and China was taking a large portion of the Indian 
export and increasingly purchasing from America. More 
than half the mills were in Chinese hands. Flour milling, 
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iron and steel manufacture, and oil pressing followed tardily 
behind cotton spinning in the introduction of quantity 
production methods.7. The condition of laborers in these 
pioneer Chinese factories is a repetition of the old story 
of industrial slavery. Women and children are employed, 
although not in the ratio pertaining in Japan. Shifts are 
twelve to fourteen hours, wages six to ten cents (U. 8.) per 
day, rest days come once or twice a month. Operators’ 
profits average 20 to 30 per cent. The redeeming feature is 
that thus far the old Chinese guild relationship between 
master and employee has persisted to a considerable extent 
in the new industrialism. Many Chinese owners have vol- 
untarily followed the old guild custom of New Year’s gifts 
and profit-sharing, and of accepting a paternal responsi- 
bility for their workmen. The industrial plants of Chang 
Ch’ien at his model city of T’ungchow, across the Yangtze 
from Shanghai, the mills of Mr. Moh and C. T. Wang who 
are endeavoring to Christianize industry in China, and the 
great plant of the Commercial Press, the largest publishing 
house in Asia, are outstanding examples of enlightened 
management. 

During the student movement students went among the 
mill workers and even rickshaw and wheelbarrow coolies’ 
guilds, inspiring sentiments which culminated in a succes- 
sion of strikes for the recognition of workmen’s guilds and 
better living conditions. Chinese, acquainted with the guild 
idea for three thousand years, are not so frightened of labor 
unionism as Western capitalists, and in each case there was 
prompt compromise on the part of Chinese owners. The 


™The immense growth of the Chinese market for American iron and 
steel exports, reflecting China’s expansion, may be gathered from the sum- 
mary in Commerce Reports, October 12, 1925, on “Iron and Steel in China.” 

8Qn Chinese factory conditions and labor laws, Cf. Christian Science 
Monitor, August 5, 1925. An investigation by the secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Textile Workers Associations (Manchester, Eng- 
land) is reported in the Christian Science Monitor August 14, 1925. 
George Sherwood Eddy, The New World of Labor (Doran, 1923), de- 
scribes labor conditions in China. 
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principal struggle of Chinese workers has been with for- 
eign owners, but here they have scored very notable vic- 
tories. In the spring of 1921 a movement for organization 
and better pay among the Cantonese seamen, who form the 
backbone of most crews on the Pacific, frightened British 
and other operators into a drastic attitude. Ordinary sea- 
men asked $10 (U. S.) a month. As fast as ships arrived 
in Hongkong harbor they were deserted by their Can- 
tonese crews. [Efforts to replace these with Lascars, 
Shanghaiese, Japanese and Filipinos proved more costly 
than successful. Soon practically all the shipping in the 
Pacific was tied up in Hongkong harbor; British, American, 
Chinese, and Japanese ships all shared in the boycott. 
The Chinese operators agreed to the seamen’s demands but 
an agreement with foreign shippers kept them from 
resuming in advance of their competitors. In the be- 
ginning the strike was considered in Hongkong as a puerile 
impertinence which would soon break down. But the sea- 
men went to Canton where Sun Yat-sen aided them (to 
the rage of Hongkong and consequent delight of Sun, at 
that moment on the “outs” with the British) and from there 
they scattered to their ancestral homes in the country. These 
usually descend to the eldest son who must, however, be 
prepared to feed his younger brothers or nephews in a crisis. 
This recourse of Chinese and Japanese workers to “the 
soil” gives them, poor as they are, an endurance to fight 
their employers unpossessed by Western labor. The British 
authorities outlawed the Seamen’s Union in Hongkong and 
actually endeavored to prevent their proceeding to Canton, 
killing two seamen who tried to get through the guard on 
the Kowloon railway. Whereupon the Chinese servants of 
Hongkong went on sympathetic strike and the foreign resi- 
dents and hotel guests of the city were compelled to cook 
their own meals, make their own beds, and empty their own 
slops. The discomfited British population murmured in 
anger against the British governor and the shippers. This, 
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together with an intimation that London would not support 
the drastic attitude of her colonials, caused complete sur- 
render to the Chinese seamen. The Union was permitted 
to reopen its hall, the governor’s representative being pres- 
ent at the triumphal feast! Through his agency the ship- 
pers were prevailed upon to grant in large part the seamen’s 
demands. The crews returned to work. 

Another notable victory was that of the operatives in the 
Japanese-owned cotton mills in 1925. During the preced- 
ing November forty thousand operatives walked out in the 
Shanghai region. There was considerable talk of “Bol- 
shevist influence,” but the Osaka Asahi declared that the 
strike was due more to the “policy of the fist” pursued by 
Japanese foremen than to Red propaganda. Japanese opera- 
tors, furthermore, followed the practice of holding back 10 
per cent of workers’ wages as guaranty of good behavior. 
On the slightest provocation the worker was discharged and 
his “deposit” confiscated. The usual prediction that the 
operatives would be begging back their jobs in a week failed 
—although many resisted to the point of starvation—and 
the operators met the workers’ demands in April, 1925. 

The agreement, according to the workers, was not kept, 
and incidents followed which were the direct cause of the 
nation-wide general anti-foreign outburst of June, 1925. 
The entrance of economic dispute into the long-standing 
political and racial issues between China and the nations 
has brought about the acute situation, threatening the end 
of foreign privileges, described in Chapter X. 

Railway loans of the Tsing dynasty, the “reorganiza- 
tion” loan made to Yuan Shih-k’ai, and lastly the Anfu 
loans, cumulatively aroused sentiment against 

: The fear of 
foreign money. The people would not trust foreign loans 
their officials, national or provincial, to protect 
the country’s interests in loan negotiations, nor did they 
wish to see ruling cliques made strong by such money. 
The transitory régimes at Peking preferred financial starva- 
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tion to the risk of popular rising against a foreign loan deal. 
The Chinese bankers’ guilds became the wardens of the na- 
tional treasury. At the same time the new international 
consortium by its virtual exclusion of foreign lenders proved 
a formidable check on loans. 

The joint-stock bank took root in China between 1915 
and 1925, succeeding the ancient country-wide Shansi credit 
and transfer houses. Where not involved in politics the 
Chinese-owned and managed banks proved remarkably suc- 
cessful.® These banks, following guild tradition, affiliated 
in a banker’s club, published a guild periodical and erected 
beautiful clubhouses in the capital and port cities. At 
times the Canton banks, which drew their capital principally 
from South Seas Chinese, were for political reasons com- 
pelled to remain in a separate organization but there was 
in reality no “north” and “south” among business men. A 
majority of the financial leaders of the north were Can- 
tonese, who seem gifted for this activity. The Chinese 
bankers were given a cause against foreign capital by the 
tactlessness of the organizers of the New Consortium. 

The Wilson administration, which had frowned on an 
international banking monopoly for China in 1918, encours 
aged just such an instrument in 1918. Its ostensible pur- 
pose was to keep out irresponsible and sovereignty-destroy- 
ing loans such as the Nishihara-Anfu deals, and to remove 
seeds of international conflict by pooling investment op- 
portunities. J. P. Morgan and Company got together a 
group of American bankers, and similar groups were or- 
ganized in Japan, Great Britain and France, with several 
smaller national groups admitted after negotiation. The 
first conference was held in New York in October, 1920. 
America and Japan were to carry the shares of other groups 
until they should recover from war conditions. The first 


*For developments and data the yearly issues of the China Year Book 


are indispensable. It is well adapted to the use of students. The editor 
is British. 
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enterprise was to be the old currency reform scheme, which 
had been dallied with by American financiers for a decade. 
However, no “administrative” loans were to be made until 
China should possess a united, stable, representative gov- 
ernment. The governments of the various leading groups 
were to support the monopoly by frowning down any Chi- 
nese loan deals contemplated by their nationals outside the 
groups. 

Thomas Lamont visited China and Japan and persuaded 
the Japanese to consent to pool exploitation of areas and 
projects in Manchuria and Mongolia with certain excep- 
tions (which seemed to some observers to nullify the pur- 
pose) based upon her special interests as recognized in the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement.t° The New Consortium took on 
the aspect of an effective instrument for the preservation 
of the time-honored “open door”’—to a few favored groups. 
The members pledged one another to make no loans to 
China or any part thereof for a period of years (vari- 
ously interpreted) unless through the pool. 

Several groups opened offices in Peking in 1921-22, and 
Frederick W. Stevens of the American group was entrusted 
to open negotiations with the Chinese government. He 
was hindered by the usual lack of authority from the home 
office suffered by American agents abroad. He expected to 
deal “across the desk” in the manner of American business. 
He was over-punctilious about the credentials of Chinese 
officials and governments. The Chinese people opposed 
foreign loans in general, Chinese officials resented the super- 
vision and audit provisions required by the Consortium. 
His none too tactful efforts to be noticed elicited no more 


* Japan understands, according to Foreign Minister Uchida’s statement, 
that the Consortium “does not contemplate acts inimical to her vital inter- 
ests.” The pool will not, therefore, undertake projects in competition with 
Japanese enterprises in Manchuria or elsewhere. In connection with the 
appointment of the new American minister, J. V. A. MacMurray, to 
Peking in 1925 an attempt was made to revive interest in the Consortium 
scheme. See Correspondence Regarding a New Financial Consortium in 
China (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1921). 
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than a cool statement from the Minister of Finance that 
“China had asked no money.” In 1923 Stevens went home, 
and his expensive office and residence were given up. The 
only effect of the Consortium was negative. It appeared 
unlikely that China would ever mortgage herself to any 
monopoly outside of which she could not thereafter seek 
funds. A new era, in which foreign capital would deal di- 
rectly with Chinese entrepreneurs, foregoing the fruitless 
attempt to lessen risk by dealing through state departments 
and Chinese governments seemed about to dawn. Never- 
theless the Consortium groups did not abandon hope, but 
renewed their mutual agreement in Paris in 1923. 

The important effect of the Consortium scheme was upon 
the Chinese bankers. They had been ignored in its organi- 
zation and were not pleased that all manner of bankers 
except Chinese bankers should be asked to plan to finance 
China. They encouraged the Chinese Ministry of Finance 
and Ministry of Communications—in which is centered ad- 
ministration of all railways, telegraphs, and posts—to main- 
tain independence of foreign capital, promising to raise Chi- 
nese money for any pressing need, provided their guild be 
given the same audit supervision demanded by Consortium 
financiers. The Bankers’ Guild made two important loans; 
for rolling stock for the Peking-Hankow railway ™ and for 
the Shanghai mint. They procured a virtual privilege of 
supervision—with the approval of Chinese generally—over 
the national finance. 

In connection with the loan made by the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago in 1916, it was planned to 
reorganize the wine and tobacco revenue upon the model 
of the salt revenue. The Chinese refused at this time, 

“In 1924 there were three thousand miles of government-owned rail- 
ways in China, and three thousand miles still partially under control of 
foreign capitalists. Operating costs averaged in peace times 50 per cent 
of revenue. The railways if not interfered with by military would earn 
Chinese one hundred million dollars a year without the Mukden-Shan- 


haikwan section virtually taken away from the Ministry of Communica- 
tions by Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. 
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however, to put foreigners in such authority as they en- 
joyed in the Salt Gabelle. Furthermore the central govern- 
ment had no such precedent of centuries for collecting wine 
and tobacco revenues as for monopolizing salt. The loan 
went into default, as did a loan of equal amount made by 
the American International Banking Corporation and a 
number of payments on railway and other government sup- 
plies. This situation was directly due to the appropriation 
of railway or salt revenues by local military adventurers, 
or to interference and loss of business resulting from their 
campaigns. The same cause aggravated by ineptness and 
corruption in the Ministries of Finance and Communica- 
tions contributed to the failure of the treasury to meet its 
domestic loan bonds as they matured. These dropped far 
below par. In 1921 the Inspector-General of Customs was 
authorized to create a sinking fund named the “National 
Consolidated Loan Service” from his own “excess” revenues, 
and the surplus of the Salt Gabelle, aided by a contribution 
from the wine and tobacco bureau or in lieu thereof from. 
the Ministry of Communications. The bonds were sta- 
bilized at a low value—justified on the ground that none 
of the present holders had paid par for them—and in 
1925 were being regularly liquidated. This notable trend 
toward centralization of all China’s national credit business 
in the hands of the very active Inspector-General, Sir Fran- 
cis Aglen, was opposed by some persons fearful for China’s 
sovereign rights and by nations jealous of further extension 
of British hegemony, but it was naturally favored by owners 
of the otherwise worthless paper.’” 

One of the acts of the Nanking Provisional Government 
in 1912 was to establish the Bank of China as the financial 
organ of the Republic and successor to the embryo Imperial 


4Tn 1923 China’s national debt was estimated at U. S. one and one 
quarter billion dollars, half secured by revenues automatically liquidating 
it. China’s national debt $3.00 per capita; America’s $200.00; Great 
Britain’s $600.00. Estimated that Chinese paid $0.60 per capita taxes; 
Japanese $8.00; natives of Dutch East Indies $7.50; of the Philippines $3.75. 
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Ta Tsing Bank. This was moved to Peking and opened 
branches throughout China. Another government bank, 
that of Communications, was opened at the instigation 
of Liang Shih-yi and the “communications” clique who 
planned to control the revenues from the new railroads. 
Notes of both banks sank to half of face value due to financ- 
ing of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s imperial plot and the Anfu régime. 
Peking and the ports knew all the frenzy of bank-runs as 
they have been seen in the West. Attempts were made to 
bring these notes back to par through their acceptance, in 
various quantities and places, by government railways and 
telegraphs. In Manchuria Chang Tso-lin forced railway 
officials to take them at the point of the bayonet. In 1922 
the notes were redeemed at a fixed value, the depreciated 
issues canceled, and after a suitable interim new note issues 
put into circulation. The result was to give the notes of 
foreign banks in China great. favor over native bank notes— 
an unfortunate thing for China’s financial self-reliance. 

The tendency to cast off foreign tutelage was as marked 
in commercial as in other circles. The old style commission 
house, handling everything “on agency” from 
pig iron to butter, rapidly lost out.1? Chinese 
buyers and sellers made direct connections 
with manufacturers in New York, London, and elsewhere, 
and these on their part placed branch houses in China to 
push their business by direct contact. The famous “com- 
pradore,” the glorified number-one boy who brought in 
business for the transcendentally aloof foreign merchant 
became well-nigh an extinct species, oftentimes going into 
business himself to the ruin of his old master. 

Despite the usual pessimistic predictions, the maritime 


Tendencies 
in trade 


* Transformation of the compradore—See the illuminating speech on this 
point by Tse Tsok-kai, general manager of the Kwangtung Electric Com- 
pany, before the National Foreign Trade Convention at Seattle, June, 
1925. Officcal Proceedings of the Twelfth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, published at India House, New York City. 
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customs report for 1924 showed a large increase over the 
preceding year in China’s foreign trade—a situation which 
in spite of the disruption has obtained every successive 
year since the outbreak of the World War. China is the 
only nation in the world that can show such a record. 
China’s exports, reduced to pre-war values, have also in- 
creased by 37 per cent between 1913 and 1924 in the face 
of a still existing deficit for the world at large. 

In 1925 the American commercial community in China 
succeeded in getting from Congress income tax exemption 
for American and Sino-American firms doing business in 
China. The fact that British firms were so exempt placed 
American business under disability, particularly in enlist- 
ing Chinese capital. The Dyer Act (China Trade Act) 
of 1922 provides for Federal incorporation for American 
firms doing business in China and Hongkong. Previously 
such firms were compelled to incorporate in Delaware 
or Alaska—a somewhat undignified proceeding. The 
Dyer Act is still an imperfect and much conditioned in- 
strument, but is an important milestone toward fair play 
for American foreign trade from the American Govern- 
ment. The next step, now meeting success, is the extension 
of tax exemption to individuals as well as firms abroad 
whose income comes from pushing American trade." 


4 See O. K. Davis, Secy., National Foreign Trade Council, in China 
Weekly Review, Jan. 9, 1926. In 1924 there were ten thousand Americans 
in China, half in Christian mission, diplomatic and educational work, half 
in commercial pursuits. Most of these resided in Shanghai. In 1922 
America took 17 per cent of China’s foreign trade, totaling Chinese two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


CHINA AMONG THE NATIONS (1922-1925) 


The World War and particularly President Wilson’s high- 
minded leadership had created a sympathetic attitude 
The toward the weak nations by which China 
me aabineton profited. A growing hostility between Japan 

and America also redounded to her benefit. 
The United States Senate passed resolutions holding Japan 
to her pledges to evacuate Shantung and Siberia—actions 
greatly resented in Japan. 

A considerable amount of feeling in both America and 
Great Britain existed against the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
soon due for automatic renewal, which apparently bound 
Great Britain to aid Japan in event of war between the two 
Pacific Powers. The British community in the Far East, 
which had bitterly protested at every step Japan’s policy 
towards China,! was particularly desirous of having Great 
Britain freed from the obligation, insisting that the bene- 
fits of the alliance were working entirely in one direction. 
President Harding and Secretary of State Hughes were con- 
sidering a conference of World Powers on limitation of 
armaments, but felt that America could not reduce her 
military preparations while the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
hung over her head and various sources of mistrust existed 
between Japan and herself. It was thus that the Wash- 


*See the resolutions of the annual meetings of the British Chambers of 
Commerce in China, 1919-1922, the editorials of the Peking and Tientsin 
Times, influential mouthpiece of British trade in north China, ete. Also 
George Gleason, What Shall I Think of Japan? (Macmillan, New York, 
1921). 

* Cf. Lenox Simpson, An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific (Dodd, 
Mead, New York, 1922). 
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ington Conference, meeting on November 12, 1921, came 
to be a conference on Far Eastern affairs as well as naval 
limitation. In addition to the five major Powers concerned 
in disarmament, four minor Powers interested in the Far 
East, including China, were invited. These were: China, 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal.? 

China jumped at the chance to bring up again the Shan- 
tung question. Japan went into the Conference with some 
reluctance, but with the non-military elements of the coun- 
try hopeful that its great result might be the removal of 
world suspicion from their nation. The Chinese delegation, 
accompanied by foreign advisers, was appointed under 
Alfred Sze, Wellington Koo, and Wang Chung-hui. The 
people’s organizations, still unconvinced of the good faith 
of their government, raised funds and sent David Yi, Na- 
tional President of the Chinese Y. M. C. A., and Chiang 
Meng-lin, Comptroller of the Peking National University, 
as unofficial “people’s” delegates. 

The Conference had no authority to open up the Shan- 
tung question directly, but Messrs. Hughes and Balfour pre- 
vailed upon the Chinese and Japanese delegations to discuss 
the matter in the presence of American and British ob- 
servers, who offered suggestions calculated to assist both 
governments to end the controversy. Japan had repeatedly 
approached China for a conference on the question, but 
adverse Chinese public opinion had prevented direct nego- 
tiations. The presence of America and Great Britain now 
allayed China’s fears. 

Formal arrangements for the return of the leased terri- 
tory went through smoothly enough, but on the question 
of the railroad the conference hung for some time. Japan 
had credited Germany with fifty-four million gold marks 
for the railway at Versailles. She now wished to carry out 


Cf. W. W. Willoughby, China at the Conference (Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1922); and Raymond Leslie Buell, The Washington Conference 
(Appleton, New York, 1922). 
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the arrangement of the secret treaty made with the Anfus in 
1918, converting the railroad into a Sino-Japanese joint 
concern toward which a Japanese capitalization would be 
paid of fifteen million dollars. The Chinese delegates de- 
clined to be bound by this treaty, denouncing it as illegally 
negotiated. They regarded the railroad as Chinese prop- 
erty, as it had been when under German control, and 
offered to repay Japan any amount she stood to lose, just as, 
upon redemption of the line, they would have had to pay 
Germany. 

Japan hereupon made still another attempt to influence 
matters by dealing with traitorous Chinese officials. Chang 
Tso-lin, the super-tuchun of Manchuria, whose Japanese 
connections were evident, installed the notorious Liang 
Shi-yi as premier in Peking.* Liang sent instructions to 
the delegates at Washington to yield. Wu P’ei-fu learned 
of the plot and promptly forced Liang out of office. In 
the war of the early summer of 1922 which ensued, Chang 
Tso-lin was driven back to Mukden and the Peking Govern- 
ment was for a time free of Japanese influence. Under the 
anxious observation of Messrs. Hughes and Balfour Japan 
at length accepted a compromise, selling the road to China 
and accepting in payment forty million yen in treasury 
notes redeemable at will in five to fifteen years, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent. She refused to accept cash. China 
was to employ a Japanese traffic manager and associate 
chief accountant until the road’s redemption. 

C. T. Wang was given charge of receiving the properties 
back from Japan and was made first Chinese managing di- 
rector of the railway. He at once recruited a police force 
from the Peking Protection Corps, trained by the Nor- 
wegian General Munthe,® which replaced the Japanese gen- 

*China Yearbook, chapter on recent history, 1923-1924. 

*This remarkable corps of Chinese trained to protect the foreign lega- 
tions was built up under the Boxer protocol. It has never been called upon 


to perform its intended function and has become a recruiting school for 
police of the capital, railways and Chinese cities. 
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darmerie in the summer of 1922. General Wu P’ei-fu sup- 
plied equipment from the booty recently taken from Chang 
Tso-lin. Due to Japanese relations with the bandits and 
general Chinese laxity, considerable apprehension existed 
that some outrage in the leased territory or on the railway 
might bring the Japanese back, but the change in policing 
and administration has been accomplished without impor- 
tant disorder. The administration went into Chinese hands 
on January 1, 1923. The Japanese, according to Mr. Wang, 
have on the whole shown a sincerity and reasonableness 
which manifests change of policy on their part. However, 
their bill for public works in Ts’ingtao during their occu- 
pation was thought to be inordinately large. China for- 
mally took over the leased territory on December 10, 1922. 
Special arrangements were made covering joint interests 
in mines, cables, and the salt fields. 

After Mr. Wang’s removal to take charge of negotiations 
with Russia the city suffered the usual Chinese maladmin- 
istration for a time. Regulations making it a “self-opened” 
port under a special governor and municipal council with 
minority representation from the foreign communities were 
promulgated. The Japanese objected to the diversion of 
port revenues to the building up of a fleet for Wu P’ei-fu. 
In the spring of 1924 Kao-En-hung, a well-known anti- 
corruptionist and business-type administrator, was made 
governor of T's’ingtao, which was divorced from Shantung 
provincial politics. His administration was generally ap- 
proved, although it seems unavoidable that Ts’ingtao, once 
“a, gem city of the Rhine transposed to Asia’s coast,” and 
placed sesthetically where the picturesque Lao Shan, or “Old 
Mountains,” the seat of most of China’s fairy lore, comes 
down to meet the sea, should change into the usual smelly, 
crowded Chinese city. 

Japan remained, in a large sense, “in Shantung.”® Jap- 


*The coal, iron and glass mines operated by the Japanese at Tzuch’uan, 
Fangtze, and Chinlingchen were converted into a joint Sino-Japanese con- 
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anese possessed shares in most of the important mining and 
industrial enterprises of the province. Four-fifths of the 
real estate in the city of Ts’ingtao was in private Japanese 
possession. So long as “extraterritoriality” should obtain 
the Japanese consul there would do more real governing 
than the Chinese administration. And of course there re- 
mained the question of what might happen if China should 
lack the money to redeem the railway in fifteen years. 
Japan’s military withdrawal from Siberia and her new 
policy of noninterference in China’s domestic affairs for the 
past two years encouraged the confidence of the Chinese, 
although they had much to forget. The ultimate question 
of China’s complete rights-recovery from Japan, as from 
other powers, awaits the time when she, like Turkey, can 
talk to them in their own language of force. 

Japan, at the Washington Conference, received much 
praise for formally withdrawing Group V of the twenty-one 
demands (which in 1915 were left for future negotiation), 
also the Japanese monopoly stipulated in the accepted de- 
mands on railway financing in South Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia (which had already been pooled in the New Con- 
sortium), and the provision for appointing Japanese in 
preference as foreign advisers. Mr. Wang asked for the 
cancellation of the “demand” obligations in toto. His plea 
was favored by the Western powers until Baron Shidihara 
came back with the astute objection that, “if it should once 
be recognized that rights solemnly granted by treaty may 


cern operating under Chinese charter, with the Chinese in the majority on 
the board by one member. The company was to pay five million yen to 
the Japanese government. It was to receive preferential rates on the 
railway and supply it coal at cost. 

The coast cables seized by Japan were restored to China with the ex- 
ception of the Ts’ingtao-Sasebo line which was divided, Japan retaining 
the Sasebo end. 

Japan had worked the Ts’ingtao salt fields to the detriment of the 
Chinese salt monopoly. Japan was to have the right to purchase at pro- 
duction cost one hundred to three hundred and fifty million catties per 
year for fifteen years, with a further arrangement after that time. Export 
of Ts’ingtao salt to Korea was to be permitted. 
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be revoked at any time on the ground that they were con- 
ceded against the spontaneous will of the grantor, an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent will be established, with far- 
reaching consequences upon the stability of the existing 
international relations in Asia, in Europe and everywhere.” 
It was sensed that most of the nations represented were 
living in glass houses, and the issue was ruled out of the 
Conference. The final rejoinder of Wang Chung-hui is, 
however, worth recording, if only as evidence of the com- 
prehension of modern Chinese statesmen of world relations: 


A still more dangerous precedent will be established, with 
consequences upon the stability of international relations which 
cannot be estimated, if without rebuke or protest from the 
Powers, one nation can obtain from a friendly but in a military 
sense weaker neighbor, and under circumstances such as at- 
tended the negotiations and signing of the treaties of 1915, valu- 
able concessions which were not in satisfaction of pending con- 
troversies, and for which no quid pro quo was offered. 


A development which came as rather an anticlimax to 
this situation was the action of the Chinese Parliament of 
March 10, 1923, abrogating the treaties of 
May, 1915, with their lease renewals, and de- 
manding that Japan vacate the Liaotung 
leased territory (Port Arthur and Dairen), the original lease 
on which, made to Russia, expired in 1923. In view of 
Japan’s withdrawal of military forces from the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway and gratuitously conciliatory reduction of 
railway police along her own Manchurian lines in spite 
of China’s aggravated state of disorder, the action of 
Parliament was generally regarded as ill-timed. An anti- 
Japanese boycott was attempted to compel Japan to restore 
Dairen. Japan took these things with silent dignity, in 
striking contrast to the way she had courted insults in 1915. 
These events have a significance, however, as evidence of 
the irredentist spirit in China which some day is bound to 


Chinese 
irredentism 
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express itself still more firmly to Japan and the rest of the 
encroaching world. 

The spirit of the Washington Conference was one of good 
will to China and a desire to make amends for the wrong 
it was generally felt had been done her at Paris. The Chi- 
nese delegates took advantage of this to initiate a general 
rights-recovery movement, and Japan, having had to give 
up so much, was glad to favor a few sacrifices on the part 
of her sister powers. Viviani stated that France was “ready 
to join in the collective restitution of territories leased to 
various Powers in China,” being willing to return Kwang- 
chouwan. The Japanese delegates stated plainly that 
Ts’ingtao was being restored but their government had no 
intention of evacuating Dairen. Balfour, for England, 
announced willingness to withdraw from Weihaiwei, but 
put Kowloon on another basis as necessary to the defense 
of Hongkong Island. Negotiations for the recession of Wei- 
haiwel opened in that port in September, 1922, and were 
later transferred to Peking.” France, however, found 
various delays to the Kwangchouwan recession. First it 
was said that Viviani made the offer only on condition 
that all other powers turn back all their leases. Later the 
recession was held up pending the controversy over gold 
payment in the Boxer indemnity, and as we shall see later 
on, became but one of several much involved Franco- 
Chinese controversies. 

Japan had agreed to abandon the Japanese post offices 
established in Shantung, and in view of the acknowledged 


*The tentative agreement, May, 19238, provided for an administration of 
the port area separately from the province and county; a commission 
containing two foreign members to supervise affairs of the international 
settlement, a British medical officer to remain in charge of the hospital for 
fifteen years, Great Britain to reserve the privilege of anchorage, use of 
rifle range, summer resort site and buildings and be guaranteed right of 
storage and transfer of all naval materials but not arms. China suggested 
modifications (feeling that Great Britain was retaining the assets of the 
place while returning the burden of administration) which were taken 
under consideration by the British legation in 1924. 
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efficiency of the Chinese postal service all the powers agreed 
to withdraw their postal agencies from China on January 
1, 1923. The first foreign post offices were established in 
China before China had a postal service with international 
connections. In Japanese-controlled areas in particular, 
these became instruments of aggression, and the reform is a 
real and tangible gain to China’s sovereignty. China prob- 
ably originated postal service, which began in Chekiang in 
the Fifteenth Century, and flourished under private man- 
agement. The Chinese Government went into the postal 
business at the instigation of Sir Robert Hart, and the 
Postal Department was separated from the customs only 
in 1912. A hard struggle with the private postal concerns 
ensued but they were eventually driven out. Foreign in- 
spectors, principally British and French, have done much 
to make the service what it is to-day. In 1914 China 
entered the postal union and in 1920 her post-office depart- 
ment carried four hundred million pieces, including twenty 
million kilos of parcels, between ten thousand offices and 
agencies. It operated two hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand miles of routes, by courier, wheelbarrow, cart, skin- 
raft, camel, post-boat, sledge, steamship, railway and air- 
plane. The longest line is Peking to Tihuafu, capital of 
Chinese Turkestan, a distance of four thousand four hundred 
miles. Through all the internal strife of the past few years 
the post office has functioned, couriers passing unmolested 
through the armies. The story of the Chinese posts is 
rivaled by that of the telegraph service. 

In addition to foreign post offices, it was agreed to with- 
draw unauthorized foreign garrisons from China and sell 
to her wireless stations § that might be regarded as infringe- 


8Tt was agreed that the Chinese Ministry of Communications regulate 
wave-lengths and permit private installations only at its own discretion, 
taking over unauthorized stations at appraised value. Radio stations in 
the Foreign Legations are to handle official business only unless all] 
commercial communications with Peking be cut off. No success met the 
attempt to settle the tangle between the Mitsui, Marconi (British) and 
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ments of sovereignty. The principal garrison aimed at, 
the Japanese at Hankow, was promptly and fully removed. 
The Chinese delegates made an anticipated request for 
the restoration of China’s tariff autonomy, or freedom to 
fix her own customs duties, taken from her 

Tariff revision by the treaty of 1842. They were prepared 
to compromise on the revision of the tariff 

schedule, which, in addition to being limited to the ex- 
tremely moderate 5 per cent basis, was set at prices pre- 
vailing in 1910-1916, with the result that the duties aver- 
aged some 314 per cent when applied to war price levels. 
In various Sino-foreign treaties revision of the tariff 
schedule was provided for, such as the treaties with Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States of 1901-02, which 
held out the promise of revision every ten years.2 Among 
the most unfriendly acts of the powers in their recent deal- 
ings with China have been the repeated instances where 
they have blocked this revision to get quite unrelated bene- 
fits from China. As a result of the Boxer uprising and the 
consequent indemnity claims from the customs revenue, 
seventeen nations were interested in the tariff; and their 
unanimous consent and codperation was required to pro- 
cure a revision. In 1913, for instance, Italy wanted en- 
largement of her Hankow concession, Russia suggested tariff 
exemptions for border trade and renunciation of certain 
Chinese rights in Mongolia, and Japan proposed regulations 
favoring her manufacturers, all of these before even con- 
senting to attend a tariff revision conference. China finally 
obtained a conference as a condition of entry into the war 
against Germany, and a revised tariff was put into effect 
in 1919; but it was already old before it was published, 


American Federal Wireless Company interests. The Japanese and British 

companies claim to possess monopolistic privileges from the Chinese gov- 

ernment and are protesting the construction of stations (under an agree- 

ment with the Ministry of Communications) by the American company. 

Operations of the American Federal Company were suspended in 1925. 
“China Yearbook, 1923. 
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owing to the rapid changes in commodity values following 
the war. The tariff sub-committee of the Washington Con- 
ference, which was under the chairmanship of Senator Un- 
derwood, provided for immediate revision to a 5 per cent 
effectual tariff to be followed by a special tariff conference 
of the powers and China to arrange for the abolition of 
likin *° or Chinese internal tariffs, the abolition of preferen- 
tial customs over land frontiers,!! the revision of schedules 
after four, and thenceforth after every seven years, in the 
future. It was also stipulated that. the Hongkong-Shanghai 
Banking Corporation and Russo-Asiatic Bank should con- 
tinue to be the repositories for customs receipts up to the 
amounts necessary to meet the Boxer indemnity payments, 
but that surpluses as released might be placed at China’s 
direction in any bank.?” 


*TLikin (li-chin)—a system of taxing goods for the privilege of passing 
certain points, instituted at the self-sacrificing suggestion of the guilds as 
a special revenue measure for the imperial campaigns against the T’aip’ing 
and Moslem rebels, 1853-1862. It is generally collected by typical oriental 
bargaining between the traders and collectors, and averages from 2 to 10 
per cent ad valorem within provinces to several times that amourt on inter- 
provincial transit. Foreign owned imports and exports are exempted upon 
payment of half the import duty plus the ad valorem tariff to the Mari- 
time Customs. 

The likin is a convenient method by which the many semi-independent 
tuchuns and chieftains of recent years raise money, and trade is greatly 
hindered thereby. China promised to abolish the system in the Mackay 
Treaty of 1902, and again in conversations with the British Minister, Sir 
John Jordan, in 1920. 

The Washington Conference arrangement was that the special tariff con- 
ference might authorize a customs surtax of 242% on commodities and up 
to double that amount on luxuries when likin stations are abolished. The 
likin must not be confused with the “native customs” now practically a 
branch of the maritime customs handling native small boat traffic. 

4 Special arrangements on the Russian, and to some extent the French 
and British (Burmese) frontiers are to be brought into uniformity, adjust- 
ments to be made where customs preferences have been given in return for 
economic concessions. 

2The banking of customs receipts is an old source of international 
jealousy, particularly on the part of American banks. The practical 
monopoly by the Hongkong-Shanghai Banking Corporation of customs 
receipts, which have upon occasion been held in the bank to assist its 
balance, has created the overwhelming financial strength of that institu- 
tion, which is a strong prop of the Bank of England. The greatest injustice, 
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The committee for revision met in Shanghai, attended 
by the representatives of fourteen nations,—Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia having been eliminated,—on March 31, 1922. 
Its schedule was to have gone into effect December 1, but 
was delayed until January 17, 1923, by Italy’s attempt to 
force China to deliver three Austrian Lloyd vessels seized 
in Chinese ports during the War. The special conference 
was in turn held up by France’s refusal to sign the Nine- 
Power Treaty until such time as China should agree to pay- 
ment of the French share of the Boxer indemnity in “gold 
francs.” This conference, incredible as it may seem to those 
who do not understand the tortuous character of world 
diplomacy, did not meet until October-November, 1925. 

The principle upon which the Powers supervised China’s 
tariff from the beginning of their control was not China’s 
national and industrial upbuilding, but primarily the 
favoring of foreign trade and industries. Any attempt 
to increase the tariff for the purpose of revenue or for pro- 
tecting China’s growing industries met with energetic pro- 
test from the powerful foreign commercial and financial 
communities of China. In regard to certain home made 
goods in competition with imported products, such as 
cigarettes, it had been stipulated that a domestic tax equal- 
ing the import duty must be levied. This is clearly pro- 
tection not of home but of foreign products, protection 
imposed not by China but by China’s economic rivals. It 
was evident that the Chinese submitted to such things only 
through the menace of force. And force had been less and 
less a foreign arbitrament in China in recent years. In the 
spring of 1924, at the protest of the British-American To- 
bacco Company (now growing most of its raw product in 
China), American Minister Jacob Gould Schurman -and 
several diplomatic confréres went to Nanking personally 


it would seem, is to the reputable Chinese banks, which must compete 
with foreign banks privileged to handle immense sums of Chinese revenues. 
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(their protests at Peking being ineffectual) to protest 
against the failure of the Kiangsu provincial government to 
tax Chinese tobacco industries as much as the “foreign” 
product. Governor Ch’i Hsieh-yuan, backed by the cham- 
bers of commerce of his province, held firm to the principle 
of favoring native industries, regardless of treaties. “Tariff 
autonomy,” like extraterritoriality, is part of the more com- 
prehensive problem of China’s liberation from the wardship 
of the Powers. 

At the Washington Conference China asked for abolition 
of foreign consular jurisdiction, commonly known as “extra- 
territoriality.” In spite of the strong feeling 
among the foreign communities in China 
against encouraging the Chinese in this re- 
spect, the Conference took a friendly view of the request, 
and endorsed the provisions of the British, American, and 
Japanese treaties of 1902-03 pledging renunciation of juris- 
diction over their nationals in China when legal and judicial 
reform should warrant. The Conference also provided for a 
commission of one representative from each conferring 
Power, from each further treaty Power which should join 
the plan, and from China, to investigate legal codes and 
procedure in China, and suggest methods of assisting 
“judicial reforms such as would warrant the several powers 
in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their re- 
spective rights of extraterritoriality.” 

The commission was to have met within three months 
after the adjournment of the Conference and to have re- 
ported within a year. But owing to the delay of some 
Powers in ratifying the treaty and to internal strife in China 
which caused the Chinese government to be none too 
anxious to have the commission investigate at the time, no 
immediate result was forthcoming. The abolition of extra- 
territoriality continued during this period to be the hardest 
fought step in China’s recovery of full sovereignty. An 
important move towards the desired end was, however, 


Consular 
jurisdiction 
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made in the Chinese treaties of peace with Germany and 
Austria, and the treaty of May, 1924, with Russia, which 
placed nationals of all these countries under full Chinese 
jurisdiction.1*. Treatment of these aliens was carefully 
watched by the other Powers, and although there were some 
instances of Chinese official venality and miscarriage of 
justice Germans and Russians have seemed on the whole to 
be satisfied with Chinese jurisdiction. In return for less of 
jurisdiction by their own consuls they have received the 
privilege of free trade and residence throughout the country, 
instead of merely in “open” cities and treaty ports. 

Other resolutions appended to the second, or Tariff, 
Treaty, were: 1, A resolution recommending China’s reduc- 
Cringe tion of military forces and expenditures.’ 2, 
superfluous A resolution which provides that all agree- 
ba ments between the conferring powers them- 
selves on matters concerning China, or between them and 
China which are hereafter to be considered binding, must be 
made public to the Conferring Powers and China by filing 
with the secretariat of the Conference—new treaties to be 
filed within sixty days. 3, A resolution receiving China’s 
declaration that a policy of unified methods for the sake of 
efficiency shall be observed on her government railroads, 
with favors to none, and the employment of such foreign 
financial and technical assistance as required in the inter- 
ests of such a unified system. Other nations were invited 
to subscribe to the Nine-Power Pact, by depositing notice 
with the United States government. Furthermore, there 
were two resolutions regarding the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which are more fully discussed later in connection with 
China’s Russian relations. Vigilant protection of China’s 


* Cf. China Yearbook, 1925. 

* The troops were estimated at three-quarters to one and three-quarters 
millions, called by Elsie McCormick the “largest sitting army in the world.” 
But they do not always sit. In addition there were bandits and pirates 
from Shanghai to Canton as bold as the history of irregular warfare can 
show. 
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neutrality was also provided for in a Sino-Foreign Board of 
Reference, to be created by the special tariff conference.1® 

The Washington Conference made the “open door” prin- 
ciple a matter of contract_between nine nations. There 
were to be no more encroachments on Chinese sovereignty, 
and no more monopolies or discriminations for any govern- 
ment or its nationals in China. No important action was 
to be taken by any Power without discussion by the rest. 
The position of the Powers was well expressed by Senator 
Underwood’s opinion that the conference “would gladly do 
very much more for China along all lines if conditions in 
China were such that the outside Powers felt they could 
do so with justice to China herself. . . . When China her- 
self established a parliamentary government of all the prov- 
inces of China and dispensed with the military control that 
now existed in many of the provinces, so that the outside 
Powers might feel that they were dealing with a govern- 
ment that had entire and absolute and free control of the 
situation, China could expect to realize the great ideals of 
sovereignty that she asked for.” The Chinese retort was 
that when China was a unified, strong power she would not 
have to ask for her sovereignty back from the Powers in 
conference. She would simply take it, as Turkey was at 
that moment engaged in doing. 

Underneath the fair exterior of Sino-foreign relations 
created by the Washington Conference there existed much 
suspicion. There was the Japanese feeling, Foreign prob- 
very strong at first, that it was a ruse carried Pages 
out by America and Great Britain to take Conference 
from her the domination of Far Eastern affairs. There was 
a Chinese feeling that it was another step in the consortium 
program of putting China under the wardship of the Powers 
—primarily America and Great Britain. This was sedu- 


*The Board of Reference seemed to fail of birth. See G. Zay Wood in 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, Oct. 3, 1925. 
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lously fostered by Russia, whose influence, sentimentally 
speaking, became undoubtedly the strongest of any nation 
in China. Russia, not invited to the Conference, pro- 
fessed to see in it a plot for capitalistic enslavement of 
Pacific Asia, of the weak countries of which she poses as 
the champion. Had Russia been given some sort of repre- 
sentation in the Conference her reaction would probably 
have been more helpful. Delegates of the then existing 
Far Eastern Republic made the long trip from Siberia to 
Washington, bringing bitter charges against Japan, but were 
given no official hearing. One of history’s present-day 
ironies is that neither America nor Russia realizes how much 
each owes to the other in curbing Japanese imperialism.'® 

The most serious foreign controversy following the Wash- 
ington Conference was the “gold france” dispute. France 
had made several bids for popularity in China after the 
War but most of them had an ephemeral quality. At 
Washington Viviani promised to return Kwangchouwan. 
Marshal Joffre and ex-President Painlevé toured China, 
the latter virtually pledging the use of France’s share of 
the Boxer indemnity for educational purposes. An Institute 
for Chinese students was founded in Paris and hundreds 
of students, principally technical, were encouraged to go to 
France. The institute failed for lack of funds and the Chi- 
nese students were left in great distress. The semi-official 
Banque Industrielle de Chine closed up leaving hundreds 
of Chinese depositors without funds. The French Parlia- 
ment at once promised that they would be protected. 
France planned to revive the bank with China’s Boxer in- 
demnity payments.’7 But she insisted that these be made 


* Cf. Alfred Lewis Dennis, Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia (Dutton, . 
New York, 1924); Leo Pasvolski, Rissa in the Far East (Macmillan, 
New York, 1922); Upton Close; “Statesman of Asia’s Revolt” (Forum, 
June, 1923). For Russian side, see declarations of Joffe and Karakan in 
the Peking Leader, 1922-1925. 

“The Société Francaise de Gérance de la Banque Industrielle de Chine 
was organized to absolve the debts of the bank. 
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in gold. Following the Boxer settlement, France and other 
powers, wishing to place all risk of exchange on China, 
caused their shares of the indemnity to be paid in their 
national currencies. Among first-class powers it had been 
considered ethical enough to take advantage of one’s neigh- 
bors’ depreciated currency in paying debts. But China was 
not to be allowed to follow this precedent. At resumption 
of indemnity payments in 192318 France demanded her 
money in “gold” francs, i.e., gold bullion or United States 
dollars at pre-war exchange value of the franc. 

The post-Boxer negotiations stipulated “gold” payments 
though these were solely interpreted at that time to mean 
French currency as distinguished from Chinese silver, and 
in no way anticipated the current situation. But Italy and 
Belgium presently joined France in her contention. China 
suggested arbitration at The Hague, which France declined. 
America, Great Britain, and Japan had little real sympathy 
with the French position, being unaffected financially, but 
were persuaded to stand by the old principle of a “solid 
front,” and indeed were threatened with the breakdown of 
the work accomplished at Washington if they did not. In- 
fluences were brought to bear in Chinese internal politics 
—many officials and parliamentarians being personally in- 
terested in the salvaging of the Banque Industrielle—but, 
with the backing of the student and patriotic element, the 


* Upon China’s declaration of war in August, 1917, payments to Germany 
and Austria were suspended and those to the eight Allied Powers deferred 
for five years—excepting Russia, which deferred only one-third of her 
annual amount. After suspending the functions of Russian diplomatic 
officers in China in September, 1920, China discontinued payments to 
Russia. This was O.K.’d by the Soviet government in an effort to make 
friends with China, and finally ratified in the Sino-Russian treaty. America 
remitted $10,785,286.12 of her $24,440,778.81 share in 1908 and the remain- 
der was designated for educational purposes by President Coolidge in the 
fall of 1924. 

The original indemnity totalled Tls. 450,000,000 or 67,500,000 pounds, 
drawing interest on unpaid principal to 1945, which nearly doubles the 
amount. In resuming payments China took upon herself an obligation 
more than halved. 
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Foreign Office held out. When, by the spring of 1925, the 
Nine-Power Treaties of Washington remained unratified 
by France alone, American, Japanese, and British elements 
began calling for an agreement between the other powers 
to put provisions such as the calling of the special tariff 
commission into effect without waiting for France. Finally 
in May a very complicated compromise was accepted in 
principle. The Banque was to receive enough for its re- 
habilitation. The indemnity was eventually to go for 
education or industrial promotion. It was to be paid in 
gold. France shortly afterward ratified the Washington 
treaties, and the way was cleared for the long-awaited cus- 
toms and extraterritoriality conferences to meet. 

British influence slowly but surely forced China out of 
western Tibet following the Younghusband expedition to 
Lhassa (inspired by jealousy of Russian influence) in 1904. 
Tibetans ejected the Chinese garrisons following the 1912 
revolution. Yuan Shih-k’ai’s attempt to reassert China’s 
authority was opposed by the British. In 1914 China 
initiated a tripartite convention recognizing Tibet’s au- 
tonomy, but dispute over boundaries prevented signing. 
In 1925 a Tibetan faction under the Panchen Lama, tem- 
poral ruler of the country, sought Chinese support, but 
the Dalai Lama, the spiritual head of the nation, remained 
under British influence and forced the Panchen to take 
refuge in China. Great Britain’s fear that Russia would use 
Tibet as a stepping stone to India revived with the rise 
of the “Soviet.” The question remained a chronic irritation 
to both China and Great Britain. 

Several “diplomatic incidents” following the Conference 
also resulted in much suspicion in China as to the real depth 
of the sympathy expressed at Washington, while on the 
other hand they put much strain on the patience of the 
Powers. Late in 1922 Charles Coltman, son of the diplo- 
matic adviser to the Standard Oil Company of New York 
in China, was shot to death by Chinese frontier guards at 
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Kalgan, the principal gateway of Mongolian commerce. 
The legation had been embarrassed for years by the at- 
tempts of adventurous Americans to establish an American 
trading company in Mongolia. Finally Kalgan was opened 
as a treaty port, legitimizing the existence of foreign traders 
there, and an American consul was stationed to assist in 
avoiding conflict. However, during the troubled times of 
Chinese-Mongol-White Russian and Red-Russian embroil- 
ment in Mongolia many arbitrary restrictions on trade were 
imposed, which traders frequently flouted. Coltman was 
shot by a guard. Since he was accompanied at the fatal 
moment by the American consul, Secretary Hughes took the 
matter as a diplomatic affront and held China to severe pun- 
ishment of the guard as well as the Kalgan magistrate, and 
apology and indemnity to the dependents of the deceased. 
On the Chinese side it. was claimed that Coltman was caught 
flagrante delicto in the act of smuggling silver, and refused 
to obey the reasonable demands of the guard. It would 
seem that nowhere but in China would an alien adventurer 
transgressing native laws receive such impressive diplomatic 
support. 

Foreign communities in China were still demanding 
strong action on the Coltman case !® when in May, 19238, a 
troop of bandits held up the Shanghai-Peking Express near 
Linch’eng, in the Shantung-Anhui-Kiangsu border. One 
British subject was killed and a number of Americans, Brit- 
ish, Italians, and Mexicans were driven to the flat top of a 
precipitous mountain, where along with several score of 
Chinese captives they were held for ransom. Among those 
taken were Miss Lucy Aldrich, niece of John D. Rockefeller; 
J. B. Powell, American editor of the Weekly Review, Shang- 
hai; and a wealthy Italian lawyer and concessionaire. Miss 
Aldrich,2° with singular disregard for her “financial value,” 


* Of. pamphlet issued by the Associated American Chambers of Com- 


merce in China. . 
® Miss Aldrich’s story in the Atlantic Monthly of September, 1923, is a 


classic of fortitude and humor. 
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was released. The spectacular nature of the affair captured 
the attention of the entire world. The American minister, 
J. G. Schurman, took the lead in diplomatic action. At 
the moment of the raid the brigands were hard pressed, it 
seems, by a unit of the provincial army, which soon had 
their lair surrounded and wished to proceed to their capture 
and extermination. The money demands of the brigands 
soon melted away, but, in return for the lives of their for- 
eign captives, they demanded immunity from attack and 
eventual incorporation under guarantee of the diplomatic 
corps as a unit in the provincial army, their leader to re- 
ceive no less than a colonelship. The diplomats found 
themselves in the embarrassing position of demanding the 
increase of China’s army, which they were on record as 
wishing reduced, by a regiment of bandits, and of protect- 
ing Chinese outlaws against the process of law and justice. 

China was compelled to accede in spite of protests that 
no American sheriff would halt the pursuit of criminals 
because of danger to the lives of a few aliens. The punitive 
measures to be carried out by her petered out in farce. 
China was to pay damages to the sufferers (which after a 
year and a half of haggling were met in part by the new 
Tuan régime) and to dismiss the tuchun of Shantung. 
When Ts’ao K’un assumed the presidency the diplomatic 
corps were unfavorable and aloof because of corruption 
attending his election. By intimating that he was about to 
relieve the Shantung tuchun he obtained their attendance at 
his inaugural tea-party. When the mandate regarding the 
Shantung tuchun appeared, it relieved him of office, but 
promoted instead of degraded him. All China laughed at 
the diplomats, and they had to make the best of it. The 
ex-bandit colonel, Sun, was a few months later invited to a 
banquet by the new governor, from which he emerged—a 
corpse. 

A third incident, in which America unfortunately took 
the lead, followed. Sun Yat-sen, who had got back into 
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Canton for the fourth time and reéstablished the southern 
“Republic,” with himself as president, demanded a share 
of the surplus customs revenues—at least those from his 
own city—all of which were being turned over to Peking 
at order of the diplomatic corps. Upon being refused he 
threatened to seize the customs office, or declare Canton a 
duty-free port. He was answered by the arrival of five 
American gunboats, and a smaller number of British, Ital- 
ian, and French warships, in Canton harbor. The display 
of force seemed so needlessly overwhelming that all China, 
even Peking officialdom, felt sympathy for Sun Yat-sen, 
and assisted toward giving his tottering régime a new lease 
of life. A boycott of American goods was started. Ulti- 
mately a promise to allot, with Peking’s consent, a certain 
amount to Canton for “constructive works,” a compromise 
by which British prestige gained—Great Britain was the 
party primarily interested all along, as the customs service 
is predominantly British—disclosed a typical Chinese set- 
tlement. Anti-American feeling died down following the 
return of Minister Schurman to America, but American 
prestige lapsed from other things as well as these incidents— 
so that America was no longer so obviously the “most 
favored nation” of the Chinese populace. Russia profited 
from all these unfortunate incidents, establishing herself in 
that place, as we shall see. 

A further source of much difficulty during 1923-24 was 
the development of steam navigation upon the upper 
Yangtze. The American Dollar Company?! The rising 
and the German Stinnes Company opened  “sresrect 
services through the gorges to Ch’ungking, foreigners 
competing with the British, Japanese, French, and Chinese 
lines already established. As a result the Chinese boatmen, 


™ Tt was reported in April, 1925, that the Robert Dollar Company, tiring 
of controversies with the natives, had sold its upper Yangtze fleet to a 
British concern. The Dollar interests were at this time mobilizing funds 
for the purchase of the American Shipping Board’s trans-Pacific services. 
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noted for their skill and bravery on this part of the river, 
were thrown out of employment by thousands. The protests 
of their guilds availing nothing, they frequently took violent 
measures against the ships or sailors of steam lines. Brigand 
and provincial chieftains championed their cause and fired 
on foreign ships. Swift retribution from the foreign gun- 
boats on the Yangtze usually followed. In June, 1924, the 
commander of a British gunboat trained his guns on the 
magistrate’s yamen and forced him to shoot the leaders of 
the local boatman’s guilds. His over-drastic action was, 
however, repudiated by his Government. The dispute is 
one of the tragedies of industrialization which China must 
pass through. They could be modified by more thought on 
the part of foreign interests for the laboring Chinese and 
less for legal privileges. 

Contemporaneously with the anti-foreign feeling of 1925, 
but not connected with it, a number of cases of robberies 
and kidnapings of foreigners occurred. Morgan Palmer, a 
prominent engineer and famine relief worker, was killed 
while defending his ranch on the Sungari in northern Man- 
churia and Harvey J. Howard, optician of the Union Med- 
ical College Hospital, his guest, was carried away a captive. 

Until 1919 bandits and warring factions of all sorts gave 
special immunity to foreign lives and property. But from 
this time on cases of Chinese violence to the persons of for- 
eigners began to accumulate in the diplomatic archives. 
The idea of the “inviolability of the foreigner” steadily re- 
lapsed—partly due to the influence of the Great War when 
Chinese saw how ruthlessly white men treated one another 
even in China, and partly to the general propaganda of 
“Asia for Asiatics,” newly fostered by Russia. Even Japan 
was affected by the feeling of Asian self-consciousness and 
unity and was more and more driven to affiliation with 
China and orientation toward Russia—a movement given 
considerable impetus by the drastic American Immigration 
Act of July, 1924. 
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At the time of the Chinese revolution Russia appeared 
as a vulture ready to take advantage of the wounded dragon. 
Under Russian encouragement the Mongol yp. potenevist 
chiefs overthrew in December, 1911, the Man- experiment 
chu governor, Santo, who had aroused hos- ™ Mongolia 
tility by his policy of Chinese colonization. A year later 
the Mongol Khans concluded a treaty with Russia giving 
her nationals special trading and colonization privileges in 
return for a recognition of their autonomy. By this time 
China, under Yuan Shih-kai, was able to make vigorous 
protest. In November, 1918, Russia and China reached an 
agreement in which both recognized Mongolia’s autonomy 
under China’s suzerainty. Then China weakened again and 
in June, 1915, signed at Kiakhta a tripartite treaty which 
provided that China and Russia act jointly as protectors 
of Mongolian independence. 

The Russian revolution meant for China a sudden pause 
in the slow, sinister advance from the north which had come 
to be almost a normality in Chinese history. However, lest 
China should enjoy a period of relief there resulted bloody 
adventuring and banditry on the borderland. ‘“Ataman” 
Semenoff kept Mongolia in a turmoil until “Little” Hsti 
Hsii-cheng marched to Urga with his Frontier Defense 
Force in 1919. He procured the cancellation of autonomy 
by the leading khans and lamas, imprisoned the Bogda or 
Living Buddha (an act which horrified Central Asia) and 
instituted a régime designed to reduce the Mongols to 
political slavery. 

In a few months Hsii was hastily summoned from Mon- 
golia to withstand the assault of Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso- 
lin on Peking. As the Chinese forces marched out of Mon- 
golia Baron Ungern-Sternberg, the mad Russian adventurer, 
rode in, rallying the Mongols to the massacre of Chinese, 
Jews, and Russian “Reds.” 2? In February, 1921, Urga 


# Beasts, Men and Gods, by Ossendowski and Palen, gives the background 
of this story. It is an adventure-romance founded on fact, and one of the 
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was captured and the Chinese garrison slaughtered. A 
little later Sternberg presided at the coronation of the Liv- 
ing Buddha as sovereign of the “Buddhist Empire of Asia.” 
But Russian forces allied to the Moscow Soviet government 
had already entered Mongolia and in July they took Urga. 
Indescribable horrors were perpetrated by both sides. In 
August the “mad baron” was picked up on the steppes by 
Red horsemen. He had been left bound by mutinous Mon- 
gols who were too superstitious to kill him. He was sent 
to Siberia, tried, and hanged. 

Meanwhile the Reds proclaimed a “Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Soviet Republican Government,” in which 
some Russian-trained Mongols were the figureheads. Gall- 
ing restrictions were placed on commerce and travel. Chi- 
nese, Japanese, American, and other traders were practically 
forced out of Mongolia. As a counter measure the Chinese 
placed a close embargo on trade at their border. This 
worked even more hardship on foreign traders than the 
Mongolian restrictions, and it was in trying to “run” it that 
Charles Coltman lost his life. 

The Red adventurers at Urga were replaced with ad- 
ministrative officials and regular troops from Moscow. 
Mongol princes and nobles were reduced, an attempt was 
made to introduce “proletarianism” among a people still in 
the tribal stage, but when the Russians proposed sewage 
and the modification of the “rams-horn” headdresses of the 
women the Mongols balked. Khans and lamas were soon 
longing for relations with China again. After the Anfu 
débadcle Mongolia had been turned over by President Hsii 
Shih-ch’ang to the care of Chang Tso-lin, but he had only 
used the unsettled state of Mongolia as a screen poane 
which to prepare an army to invade China. 

Meanwhile Soviet Russia was reaching out to her eastern 
neighbors again. The first representatives of the new order 
most satisfyingly thrilling yarns ever written. On Russian occupation of 


Mongolia, Ungern-Sternberg, etc., cf. H. G. Perry-Ayscough, With the 
Russians in Mongolia (John Lane, London, 1914). 
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to reach China were newspapermen, propagandists unper- 
turbed by the hostile atmosphere of Peking. In 1920 the 
Chinese Foreign Office received a telegram, 
dated almost a year previously, from Leo ail Hey OF 
? piomacy oO 
Karakhan, assistant commissar of foreign F4ssia 
affairs in Moscow, stating that the new Russia’s policy 
would be to return, without compensation, all rights, 
privileges, concessions, and properties extorted from China 
by the old Czarist régime, and would require no more favored 
treatment for Russians in China than Chinese would re- 
ceive in Russia. China was asked to dismiss the Czarist 
diplomats stillin Peking. The telegram created a sensation, 
in spite of being received with much skepticism.?3 

The establishment of the “Far Eastern Republic” at 
Chita, Siberia, following the collapse of Kolchak’s movement 
and the discontinuance of the American and Allied invasion, 
brought Russia’s new advance nearer. Mr. Yourin arrived in 
1921 as the representative of Chita and Moscow and in the 
former capacity only was permitted to stay, for the foreign 
- office was strongly influenced at this time by the anti- 
Russian attitude of the Powers. Yourin repeated the mag- 
nanimous assurances of the telegram, but it was beyond 
experience for any nation to renounce without quid pro quo 
an advantage over China. Russia’s tone would change, it 
was thought, once she was again in a strong position. 

The Foreign Office at last summoned courage to withdraw 
recognition from the Czarist diplomatic representatives and 
China took over the Russian legation and Russia’s consular 
property. In August, 1922, on the heels of the Chang-Wu 
war, came Abram Adolph Joffe, one of the Soviet’s ablest 
diplomats, fresh from the Allied conferences at Genoa. and 
The Hague. Russia’s diplomacy had taken definite shape. 
Convinced that Europe (and America) would have none 
re eh i 


* Shortly after coming into power the Soviet government published the 
secret treaties of the Czarist régime. Among them was the pact with 
Japan of July, 1916, mentioned on page 403. 
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of her unless her bolshevist policies were given up she 
turned deliberately for alliance to Asia. Joffe came repre- 
senting Russians as Asiatics, coming back to Asian culture, 
after several centuries of following Peter the Great’s Euro- 
pean polity, and longing to contribute from their experi- 
ence to free their Asian brothers from the chains of the 
imperialist West. Joffe’s attack on China was decidedly in- 
telligent. Bringing with him several scholars he paid scant 
attention to the Chinese Foreign Office but lectured in the 
universities, arousing a tremendous response among the 
intelligentsia. 

Eventually he asked negotiations on the basis of the 
Karakhan declaration. The Chinese demanded that Russia 
first prove her friendly pretentions by evacuating Chinese 
territory (Mongolia). Joffe counterdemanded that China 
prevent the use of her territory by “White” troops as a base 
for attacks upon the Soviet. Yourin had entered negotia- 
tions at Darien, Joffe continued them at Changchun. No 
agreement was attained but it was evident Russia was play- 
ing the two nations against one another. Joffe intimated 
that China’s diffidence might cost her the Chinese-Eastern 
Railroad and that in any case Karakhan’s generosity did not 
include complete renunciation of this property. This raised 
a complicated issue, as no railroad in the world was then 
more entangled in conflicting ownership than the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. 

Early in 1923 Joffe set off to become guest of Viscount 
Goto in Tokyo, traveling by way of Shanghai, where, it was 
said, he made a thorough convert of Sun Yat-sen both to 
“panasianism” and communism. Undoubtedly Sun was 
treading in the light of China’s history in turning back to 
China’s age-entrenched “soviets’”—guild and village com- 
mune—for a political basis. But China should have taught 
Russia in this, not vice-versa. 

Wu Pei-fu, at this time the most powerful figure in 
China, favored resumption of formal relations with Russia. 
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Upon his insistence, C. T. Wang was taken from Shantung 
and placed in charge of the Russian negotiations. On Sep- 
tember 2, Karakhan himself arrived as Joffe’s successor in 
the ambassadorship of the United Federation of Socialist 
Soviet Republics to the Far East. He was soon greatly 
strengthened by the British labor government’s recognition 
of Russia, followed by that of Italy. After protracted nego- 
tiation Karakhan and Wang initialed a preliminary agree- 
ment in March, 1924. Wellington Koo, then Foreign Min- 
ister, who had a long-standing feud with Wang, repudiated 
the agreement, claiming Wang had exceeded his authority. 
Karakhan then issued an ultimatum to the Foreign Office 
to accept the agreement. China was disposed to be friendly 
to Russia, but this extraordinary piece of Soviet diplomacy 
lost Russia overnight much of her prestige. It was re- 
gained, however, when Karakhan reéntered in a more 
tractable vein upon the negotiations, and on May 31, 1924, 
Koo announced the signature of a treaty and formal 
resumption of diplomatic relations. China ,,, 
regarded the treaty, indeed, as the most im- Russian 

; Treaty 
portant pact concluded in many years—a 
turning point in diplomacy. For the first time without war, 
a Power had given up extraterritorial privileges in China. 
Russia not only restored all her concessions but renounced 
her entire balance of the Boxer indemnity (in which America 
had already led the way). The remainder of the indemnity 
was to be “used in education of the Chinese people” as di- 
rected by a committee of two Chinese and one Russian. 
(Some fears were expressed by “anti-Russian” elements 
that this would prove to be a vast fund for communist Rus- 
sian propaganda in China.) All Russian legation and 
consular property went to the Soviet government, as did 
Russian church property—subject to conditions of alien 
property-holding in the interior. Both sides agreed not to 
recognize as valid any treaty with a third power affecting 
the sovereign rights or interests of the other. 
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The difficult points in the settlement were Mongolia and 
the Chinese-Eastern Railroad. As to the former, a com- 
mission was to meet within a stated time to arrange Russian 
evacuation;24 China’s sovereignty was absolutely recog- 
nized. The railway issue was not such a Chinese victory. 
In rather vague language China’s political sovereignty but 
Russia’s economic ownership were recognized. There was to 
be joint management. Soviet Russia became the capitalist 
of the road in place of the French-owned, Chinese-incorpo- 
rated, semi-official Russo-Asiatic Bank which had originally 
advanced the construction funds and which had been given 
proprietorship, until repayment, over China’s half-interest. 
The Soviet assumed responsibility for shareholders’ claims 
as they existed upon the outbreak of the Russian revolution 
of 1917. China might redeem the road (with Chinese capi- 
tal only) at some future time. Protests went up from vari- 
ous foreign elements which maintained that two resolutions 
of the Washington Conference holding China to responsi- 
bility for shareholders’ interests in the railroad were ignored 
in the treaty. International interests obviously preferred 
China to Russia as a debtor. 

Chang Tso-lin had little part in the settlement and was 
not expected to be enthusiastic over it, especially as it might 
affect his employment of White Russian elements. He made 
an attempt toward his own advantage by endeavoring to 
seize the registers of land titles in the Chinese Eastern rail- 
way zone, a strip of territory constituting part of the origi- 
nal security given the financiers. Prompt action by the 
foreign consuls prevented this move,?> whereupon the 


*TIn May, 1925, Russia announced complete withdrawal from Mongolia 
but was accused of still fostering an independence movement. 

* The concern of the powers came through a joint guarantee to protect 
shareholders’ interests given in 1918 when the allied and associated powers 
commandeered the railroad for military action against the Bolsheviks. 
An allied commission under the American, Col. John Stevens, operated 
the road until 1922, making many improvements. To escape Russian 
hostility, Chinese suspicion and Japanese military harassment, the com- 
mission turned over to a temporary operating board of the Chinese Min- 
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Chinese authorities intervened, opened duplicate title 
bureaus, and by threat of confiscation constrained the hold- 
ers of leases from the railway company to register with 
them. American Minister Schurman protested. A com- 
promise was worked out: Leases as given by the railroad 
company were to be sanctioned by the Chinese authorities 
provided holders would pay Chinese taxes; markets, ports, 
and towns in the zone would hereafter be laid out under 
Chinese direction. The French capitalists of the road were 
apparently under necessity to submit. They had originally 
trusted to Russia to protect their interests in China, the new 
Russia failed them and they had no protection other than 
sporadic interference of the treaty Powers, based on general 
principles of equity, in their behalf. 

Karakhan was appointed ambassador to China—the first 
plenipotentiary of that rank to be accredited to Peking. He 
was already in open feud with the diplomatic corps, and 
his new rank did not make them more friendly. They pre- 
vented for some time his taking possession of the Russian 
property in the legation quarter, causing an acrimonious 
and undignified controversy in which the Chinese Foreign 
Office strongly sided, as it was obliged to do, with the Soviet 
diplomat. 

Once fairly established in China, Karakhan turned his at- 
tention to Japan. Conversations in Peking with the Jap- 
anese Minister Yoshizawa led up to the Russo- _Japanese- 
Japanese treaty of January, 1925. In the con- Hig tee 
flict between Chang Tso-lin and Wu P’ei-fu, i China 
the Russian envoy saw that Chang would have strong sup- 


istry of Communications under the American-educated C. C. Wang. It 
was either do this or give Japan pretense for taking the road. 

China refused to recognize the French interests on the basis of the 
original agreement with Russia, which specifies that only Russians or 
Chinese may be shareholders. When the Russo-Asiatic Bank transferred 
itself from Russian to French protection it lost the legal status of share- 
holder and became merely capitalist with a remote claim on Russia— 


according to China’s contention. 
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port and that his prospective victory would mean the over- 
whelming influence of Japan in China, to Russia’s detri- 
ment. He cast about for a place to put in his hand. Sun 
Yat-sen was willing but volatile, impractical, and far-re- 
moved from the scene of action. The Christian General, 
Feng Yii-hsiang, already disaffected with his chief, Wu 
P’ei-fu, and Feng’s adviser, C. T. Wang, the first friendly 
negotiator with the Soviet ambassador, who had been dis- 
honored and insulted by Wellington Koo and the Tsao Jui 
faction, appeared as the most likely elements with which 
to work. Karakhan encouraged their coup, and during its 
ten days’ duration was of more consequence in Peking than 
the entire diplomatic corps, which had refused to admit him 
to membership. By its end a Russian understanding with 
Japan over the Chinese situation had been worked out, 
and the two nations working in cooperation asserted strong 
diplomatic ascendency in the new Tuan régime. 

French and German newspapers saw in Russo-Japanese 
cooperation the foundation of a triple alliance of East Asia. 
Both Russia and Japan set to wooing China—a wonderful 
contrast to the brutally aggressive methods used by both 
powers toward their great disorganized neighbor in the past. 
China, being necessary to any combination assuming a 
dominant position on the west Pacific littoral, found herself 
strangely, almost embarrassingly important. Russia frankly 
wished to ally her against the “imperialistic nations.” Japan 
required her raw materials and trade to maintain a place 
among the first-class Powers, to say nothing of the leader- 
ship of Asia. A declaration from Tokyo tentatively placed 
Japan in the list of nations remitting the Boxer indemnity 
for educational purposes. 

China’s most important international question in 1926 — 
was whether or not Russian and Japanese interests in her 
midst could continue to harmonize. On some points rivalry 
appeared almost too fundamental to be overcome. Should 
harmony prevail it appeared likely that China would grad- 
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ually be brought into the understanding. The visit of Vis- 
count Goto to Moscow in the summer of 1925 was inter- 
preted as being in the interests of such a development. 
The most serious dispute was over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The Russian management temporarily suspended 
service in 1925-26 when Chang Tso-lin demanded continu- 
ance of military transport without pay.?¢ 

It has often been suggested through the years of China’s 
diplomatic history that so potentially great and diplomati- 
cally important a nation should have ambas- Ralsoe 
sadorial status. Yet it has been the policy of China’s diplo- 
the world’s statesmen to send diplomats of the eotine oh 
rank of ministers to Peking, withholding the ambassadorial 
honor until China shall have become unified and strong. 
Under this situation ministers to Peking have been much 
more important than some of their more honored brethren, 
and the China Weekly Review remarked on July 26, 1924, 
that the ministership at Peking was America’s most im- 
portant diplomatic post. The resolution to raise its rank 
introduced by Congressman Stephen Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania in the American House on March 4, 1921, was 
frowned upon by the State Department, and it remained 
for Russia to inaugurate the change. Japan took under 
consideration the appointment of Mr. Obata, who had en- 
joyed a long experience as minister to Peking, ambassador 
to that post. Thus did Russia and Japan show their lead in 
Chinese international matters and force the hands of the 
Western powers; and China, although she had failed to 
realize most of the added privileges promised at the Wash- 
ington Conference, received unprecedented consideration. 
Great Britain and America would be compelled, it was be- 
lieved, to follow suit. 

By the summer of 1925 the fundamentals of the issue 


Qn Rapprochement of Russia and Japan, cf. Walter Duranty, New 
York Times, August 26, 1925. 
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between China and the Powers were these: The Powers 
wanted a strong government in China in order to protect 
them in their treaty rights, which were really the rights of 
a conquering people; they were willing to give up some of 
these rights when such a government should exist, but were 
retaining the others under a policy of “keeping the screws 
on” with the idea of bringing some ordered nucleus out of 
the existing disruption. 

On the Chinese side, a feeling that they had acquiesced 
in privileges commonly granted the alien only by a con- 
quered people was spreading over the country. But the 
Chinese did not at all feel like a conquered people, and 
more and more chafed at the “treaty privileges” of the 
foreigner. Their agitators wanted a strong government— 
not to enforce respect for these privileges upon their own 
people but to compel abrogation thereof by the powers. 
Meanwhile “keeping the screws on China,” instead of hold- 
ing down disruption, was fostering it. Much of China’s 
disorder was bred under the immunity from Chinese Juris- 
diction available through the continued existence of foreign 
settlements. 

A spirit of reckless challenge of foreign pretentions was 
growing and the governments of the Powers, bound by their 
policy of conciliation and given no backing for drastic poli- 
cies by their constituencies, were unable to show a strong 
hand. 

Such was the impasse between China and the Powers 
which was broken by the Sino-foreign clashes of the 
summer of 1925, and America’s resultant advances as 
mediator.?7 
~ ™ The taking of office by Frank Kellogg as Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment led to the issuing of bulletins by the State Department containing - 


consular reports on various situations in China which provide an excellent 
current history. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE ERA OF MILITARY ADVENTURING 


(FROM THE DEATH OF YUAN SHIH-X’AI, 1916,T0 THE DEATH OF SUN 
YAT-SEN, 1925) 


The old class-conscious mandarinate was gone. In China 
the ambition for political office is ingrained. The sages 
taught by precept and personal example that 
every superior man should aspire to official The tise of the 
life. “Happiness, office, long life” is the class- 
ical summary of an ideal existence. 

In young Chinese the “divine fluid” —ching-shen (enter- 
prise)—fermented as of old. Some, like the sages, wished 
to lead for country’s sake. Others—far too many, it would 
seem—for self’s sake. There was no longer a legitimate, 
conventional route to emolument. For a time the hastily- 
organized political juntas promised to be ladders of ad- 
vancement. Young men flocked to them. They failed to 
become responsible, popular organs of expression, and be- 
came mere selfish nests of opposition whose members fought 
over present and prospective spoils of office. There re- 
mained only one other opening to a career for the man of ac- 
tion—in military adventuring. Reluctantly enough has the 
cultured element gone into a profession considered through 
the ages to be beneath that of the beggar, and the result is 
that the “war lords” of this era are with few exceptions re- 
cruits from the lower classes. 

The stigma of the military pursuit was somewhat lessened 
by its having been taken up to liberate the race from alien 


1¥For the romantic and humorous side of intrigue and war from 1915-1922 
and a participant’s story of the student’s uprising, see Upton Close, In the 
Land of the Laughing Buddha. 
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rule and foreign aggression at the time of the revolution and 
again to overthrow a traitorous régime and destroy a plot 
against the country’s sovereignty when the students flocked 
to Wu P’ei-fu’s banner in 1919. It was chiefly young men 
of patriotic fervor who composed the forces that took pos- 
session of the provinces late in 1911. They were soon joined 
and swamped by the imperial forces which surrendered or 
came over without struggle, and by self-seeking elements, 
bandits, wastrels, and famine refugees seeking to “eat pub- 
lic rice’—the euphemism for being a soldier. 

Then began the struggle between the provincial heroes 
and Yuan Shih-k’ai’s disciples sent out to displace them.? 
Those who survived became legal outlaws, compelled to 
subsist off the populace and descend to the level of such 
elements as were at their command. When Yuan died, 
there existed in most of the provinces forces of these two 
origins, alike made up largely of hirelings “in war pay for 
plunder’s sake” and worse still, too often greatly in arrears 
in their pay. The example of Yuan’s crack division sacking 
Peking for their wages was readily followed elsewhere. 

By plotting with them for the overthrow of the Republic 
of which he was head Yuan destroyed in his military com- 
manders any sense of fealty to the new political idea, and 
loosed in their breasts a spirit of unrestrained self-seeking. 
They recognized no master aside from him, and upon Yuan’s 
death each commander considered himself as falling heir 
in sole proprietary right to the unit under him. This feel- 
ing of independence was increased by the necessity put upon 
commanders to support their troops off their own localities. 
Peking was indigent; Yuan had squandered on political 
schemes the reorganization loan, the disruption growing out 


*The only revolutionary hero who remained in control of his province 
through all the vicissitudes of the decade was Yen MHsi-shan, the model 
governor of Shansi, able administrator, practical philosopher, and reformer. 
He contrived to maintain isolation and independence and brought one of 
the least-cultured provinces of China into contentment, prosperity, and a 
considerable percentage of literacy. 
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of his last intrigue had ruined the revenues. The Peking 
government and its war ministry, with neither prestige, 
power, nor money, was unable to command the respect 
and attention of the provincial commanders. Its only way 
of handling them was to play one off against another— 
a policy resulting in repeated conflicts, and further discred- 
iting “Peking” in the eyes not only of the military men but 
also of the people. The reader of history would expect such 
a situation to be ended by the emergence of one “war lord” 
more persistent than the rest, a nation-wide conqueror and 
pacificator such as Ch’in the Unifier, or Chu, the first Ming. 
But there were difficulties in the way of the military unifi- 
cation now that Ch’in and Chu never dreamt of. These were 
foreign interference, conscious and unconscious, the effec- 
tiveness of modern arms and ease of procuring them, but 
most of all the obstructive democracy of the Chinese people 
which caused Ch’in in the Third Century, B.C., trouble 
enough, but which, reinforced by Rousseau and Jefferson, 
was never so quick as now to turn popular sentiment against 
any “too successful” man. When Wu P’ei-fu, who came the 
nearest, failed (he had predicted his own failure in the 
statement that China must be talked, not fought together) 
even the force-trusting Westerner gave up hope of this 
method. 

The revolutionary heads of provinces had taken the name 
of tutuh or “supervisors.” During the brief parliamentary 
era under Yuan there was instituted the policy ' 

Sune me The provinces 
of appointing civil governors called sengchang Versus Peking 
(provincial elders) and provincial military 
chiefs called tuchun (directors-by-force). The southern 
provinces, seeing in this a repetition of the Manchu system 
of garrison control, demanded local election of provincial 
heads—the “provincial autonomy” for which Wang Cheng- 
t’ing (C. T. Wang) as civil protagonist in Peking and Ch’en 
Chiung-ming as military champion in Kuangtung were tena- 
cious protagonists. (The issue is really that of federalism 
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versus nationalism. As the most liberal of the northern 
leaders have shied at the idea of making China a mere con- 
federacy of self-governing states some sort of compromise 
will have to be worked out. In 1922 Hunan and several 
other provinces adopted provincial constitutions. The op- 
posite scheme is that of Tuan Ch’i-sui, namely, to abolish 
provinces altogether and substitute departmental divisions 
after the manner of Japan and France. The obvious ob- 
jection to such a scheme is, of course, the size of China.) 

Upon Yuan’s death, Vice President Li Yuan-hung, who 
had been in confinement in Peking, assumed the presidency 
and reassembled Parliament. The junta at Shanghai read- 
ily acknowledged the resumption of constitutional headship 
at Peking. But Sun Yat-sen and his followers at Canton 
remained aloof, perhaps disaffected because Li Yuan-hung, 
a man who had declined to join Sun’s 1913 revolution, had 
been put forward to head the anti-Yuan movement (see 
page 373). This Canton group backed the campaign of 
T’an Yen-k’ai, revolutionary hero of Hunan, to regain pos- 
session of that province. ‘T’an was successful and Hunan 
was added to Sun’s “sphere of influence.” Through like 
tactics Sun obtained nominal hegemony over Yunnan and a 
bandit army in Shensi. The rich revenues of Szuch’uan 
attracted adventurers from none too fruitful Yunnan, and 
it was overrun by hordes of Yunnanese, in the name of 
democracy. It became the protracted battleground of 
Yunnanese, Hupehese, and rival local factions. 

Tuan Ch’i-sui, who carried on into Li’s administration 
as premier, and who was inclined to regard himself, rather 
than the president, as the trustee of administrative au- 
thority, was all for crushing this recalcitrance by force. Over 
this question as well as China’s entrance into the European 
War he clashed with Li and Parliament. A convention of 
military commanders met in Peking under Tuan’s chairman- 
ship to overawe the government. Riotous scenes in Parlia- 
ment, instigated by Yuan’s party, gave excuse for sending 
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troops into the houses of deliberation. Members refused to 
conduct business under such conditions. President Li felt 
compelled to offset force with force, and found a commander 
outside the Tuan military ring in the pig-tailed Chang Hsun, 
encamped on the Nanking-Peking railway where we left 
him after his sack of Nanking in 19138. Tuan was dismissed 
and Wu T’ing-fang invited up from Shanghai to take the 
premiership. Ni Shih-chung, most prominent of Tuan’s 
military followers and a bitter rival of Chang Hsun in the 
region of Anhui, denounced the president’s action and with 
Ts’ao K’un, tuchun of Chihli, and several other northern 
commanders proclaimed a “military government” at Tient- 
sin. Chang Hsun asked to come to Peking to mediate. Li 
agreed and the militarists, feeling that his presence would 
only make for confusion in Peking let him through Tientsin 
with a large force of “bodyguards.” During these develop- 
ments Tuan was living quietly, having “renounced politics” 
—an attitude which he found valuable in interims of 
disgrace. 

Chang Hsun arrived in force the second week in June, 
1917. His first proposal was that Parliament be dissolved. 
Reluctantly, and to the great disappointment j,, ME 
of friends President Li issued the mandate, of the “resto- 
having, in the process, however, to replace Wu aes 
T’ing-fang, who refused to countersign. Li through the 
years stubbornly excused his action on the ground that he 
wished to prevent bloodshed. In that attitude lies both 
the nobility and the cowardice of Chinese politics. K’ang 
Yii-wei, the constitutional monarchist, came to Peking. 
On July 1, his classically-written edicts were posted by the 
illiterate soldiers of Chang Hsun in the name of twelve- 
year-old Hsuan T’ung, who had been pulled trembling from 
his bed and installed on the throne. The “edicts” made 
President Li party to the scheme, but Li, in safe refuge 
at the Japanese legation, repudiated this, reappointed 
Tuan Ch’i-sui premier, ordered him to lead a force to 
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punish the traitors, and resigned the presidency in favor 
of Feng Kuo-chang, recently elected vice president. Li 
later withdrew to Tientsin, where his reputation for integ- 
rity made him a much-sought-after director of new corpora- 
tions. He grew wealthy and spent his time in philanthropy 
until called again to occupy the president’s chair five years 
later. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who was in Tientsin, failed to follow 
his old master, K’ang. With Tuan Ch’i-sui he obtained an 
“advance on account” from Japanese sources. 
The two succeeded in converting the military 
junta, demoralized by the suddenness of the 
coup, and wavering in the direction of the old dynasty, into 
a “Constitutional Rescue Expedition”! It moved on to Pe- 
king, equipped with the first airplanes ever used in Chinese 
war. By July 8, K’ang Yii-wei was a refugee in the Ameri- 
can legation; by July 12, Chang Hsun had fled to the Dutch 
legation. Tuan’s forces were in possession of the city and 
the little Emperor back in his quarters pleading that he 
had been enthroned against his will. 

Tuan, as premier-dictator, assumed the government and 
declared war on Germany and Austria. The only evident 
effects of the declaration, so far as the active contestants 
were concerned, were the release of some interned German 
and Austrian ships * and the deportation of Germans—mis- 
sionaries and all—from China. This last measure, carried 
out upon the insistence chiefly of the jealous British com- 
mercial community, netted no one any good and wrought 
the standing of the “white race” an unusual amount of 
harm in Asia. 

Tuan wanted money to make his clique supreme, and ex- 
pected that his declaration of war would bring it from Amer- 
ica. The United States failing to meet his expectations, he 
turned to Japan. The Anfu-Japanese dealings and China’s 


The Anfu 
régime 


* Allied ships had made use of Chinese ports even during her neutrality. 
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near loss of sovereignty that resulted have been described in 
Chapter XXXII. In pursuance of his policy of unification 
by force Tuan launched several expeditions against the 
south and west. But the tuchuns in command were in- 
terested only to the extent to which they could effect com- 
missions on the war funds, and they failed miserably with 
the exception of the campaign in Hunan, where a young 
commander of different ideals, Wu P’ei-fu, and his assistant, 
a Christian proselyte named Feng Yii-hsiang, were in com- 
mand. Feng Kuo-chang, upon his arrival in Peking to 
assume the presidency, maintained the principle of vacil- 
lation which had brought him wealth and prestige in Nan- 
king. He was in Tuan’s way and upon near-expiry of the 
theoretical first five-year term of presidency (Feng being 
the vice-vice-incumbent) it was decided that a presidential 
election must be held. Although declarations of war, for- 
eign loans, and cabinet appointments had been made with- 
out sanction of a parliament the election of a president 
seemed to require such a formality. 

A new “parliament” was assembled under the election 
laws of Yuan’s dictatorship—the “electees” were actually 
chosen by invitation. This made three contemporary 
groups of men each claiming to be “parliament’’; the orig- 
inal Kuo-min parliament now assembled in part with Sun 
Yat-sen, the body which served Yuan Shih-k’ai between 
1913 and his “monarchy,” and the Anfu assembly, the least 
rightful and constitutional of all the three groups of pre- 
sumptive legislators. It was left to Hsii Hsii-cheng, a rowé 
and gambler of rather non-Chinese forcefulness who had 
risen from a clerk to Tuan’s chief lieutenant, to see that 
this parliament voted aright. He established on a nearby 
street the An-fu Club, which played the part of New York’s 
Tammany in Chinese politics. The words have a double 
meaning: An for Anhui, Fu for Fukien, whence the lead- 
ing military and naval members, respectively, had come; 
also an for peace and fu for joy. The Peace and Joy Club 
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has attached an everlasting stigma to these two best-loved 
Chinese words. 

The Anfu choice was Hsii Shih-ch’ang, the elegant and 
docile old politician who had been Viceroy of Man- 
churia, guardian of the Emperor during dynasty’s last days, 
and favorite of Yuan Shih-k’ai. Hsii Hsii-cheng, his young 
Warwick, put opposition out of the way by quiet assassina- 
tions but fell afoul of Chang Tso-lin who had succeeded to 
power in Manchuria. Chang was a suave, effeminate-ap- 
pearing ex-bandit leader of the border who had befriended 
the Japanese in their war with Russia and later through 
their influence been promoted from banditry to officialdom. 
Under Hsii Shih-ch’ang’s patronage he rose rapidly and his 
administrative ability made him by the time of Yuan’s 
death supreme in the three eastern provinces. “Old” Hsii 
was destined to toast in the fire of hate which burned be- 
tween his protégé Chang, and his supporter, “Little” Hsii. 
Another faction offended in the Anfu manipulations was 
the “Chihli” group at Paoting, consisting principally of 
Ts’ao K’un and his brother Ts’ao Jui. Wu P’ei-fu’s forces in 
Hunan were from this quarter. 

Peace was in the atmosphere when Hsii assumed his seat. 
The Paris Peace Conference was assembling. The Ameri- 
can government had expressed a wish that the Chinese fac- 
tions might get together at the same time. Popular hos- 
tility against the Anfu régime over its Japanese dealings 
precluded hope of successful war with the south and Tuan 
assented to the peace conference at Shanghai, in which Chu 
Chi-ch’ien wrangled for Peking and T’ang Shao-yi—who 
had once played the exactly opposite rdle—for the south. 
General principles were readily agreed upon; division of 
spoils hopelessly disagreed upon. After the conference had 
spent an enormous budget in entertaining itself it was dis- 
solved. 

Then came the students’ rising, and its far-reaching ef- 
fects, related elsewhere. It remains a contrasting scene of 
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more noble drama sandwiched into the opéra bouffe of the 
era. Its progress and related movements are more funda- 
mentally the history of the Chinese nation than the melo- 
dramatic cross and double-cross which we are rapidly nar- 
rating. 

Chang Chin-yao, a Chinese Varrus, and in addition an 
old enemy of Wu P’ei-fu, had been placed by his Anfu fel- 
lows to exploit and control the realm in 
Hunan conquered by the efforts of Wu P’ei-fu 
and Feng Yu-hsiang. They upset his author- 
ity in the vicinity of their armies; he paid them in depre- 
ciated paper money. As the student movement was passing 
its crest Wu declared against extortion and treason in high 
places and commanded a “retreat” to Chihli. T’an Yen- 
k’ai, with an irredentist army, followed close at his heels, 
reclaiming the province for the south. So quickly were 
these maneuvers executed that Chang Chin-yao was utterly 
surprised. He kidnaped some of the leading merchants, 
compelled them to buy their lives, and fled on a Japanese 
gunboat, abandoning Changsha to the loot and rape of his 
troops. Some American lives were lost and the American 
legation announced that it would hold Chang personally 
guilty—yet it later on received Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria 
when he arrived in Peking with this Chang of Hunan as 
his traveling companion. 

The students made Wu their military champion. Thou- 
sands flocked to his banner and by the time he reached 
Paoting his army was doubled. At Paoting he made a 
striking pact with his old chief and patron, Ts’ao K’un. As 
Ts’ao withdrew to his mansion in the British concession of 
Tientsin, Wu was to take over the Chihli army, add it to 
his own, and proceed with his enterprise. If he were suc- 
cessful Ts’ao would emerge and announce that they had 
planned the coup together and take the lion’s share of the 
profits and glory. If the opposite, Ts’ao would not emerge 
but announce that Wu had inspired insurrection in his 


The “Anfu” 
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staff, forcing him to flee, and would join in demanding Wu’s 
head. 

Chang Tso-lin advanced threateningly from Manchuria, 
“explaining” that he merely wished to assure the safety 
of his old patron, President Hsii Shih-ch’ang. 

Chang Tso-lin’s grudge against “Little” Hsti had been 
sharpened by the latter’s exploits in Mongolia, which Chang 
considered to be his own sphere of control. First clerk, 
then Warwick, Hsii had now assumed the role of the Great 
Khan. Tuan’s “War Participation Force,” the instrument 
for the execution of the Anfu-Japanese plot, following re- 
peated hints from the American and British legations that 
the war was over, had been converted into the “Frontier 
Defense Force” for the protection of China from Bolshe- 
vism. Hsii, put in command, invaded Mongolia, sent a 
thrill of religious horror through the Mongols by imprison- 
ing the Bogda of Urga, and set up a tyrannical military 
sway, planning, the while, to settle the country with Chi- 
nese. The danger at Peking necessitated a hasty with- 
drawal from Mongolia which Hsii left under a small garri- 
son, soon to be exterminated by avenging Mongols and the 
hordes of the mad Russian adventurer, Ungern-Sternberg. 

President Hsti was influenced to order an expedition to 
punish Wu P’ei-fu. Martial law was declared with Tuan 
Ch’i-sui military dictator. An army under Tuan Ch’i-kuei, 
“Old” Tuan’s nephew, went down the Peking-Hankow rail- 
road to engage Wu; Hsu Hsii-cheng took an army down the 
Peking-Mukden road to cut off the advance of Chang Tso- 
lin. 

Wu’s strategy turned Tuan’s army, and threw commander 
and men in disorder back upon Peking. Hearing this, Hsii 
gave up what had been an effective resistance and fled into 
the capital just as the police were closing the gates against 
its own retreating troops. For days an armed rabble flooded 
around the ancient ramparts. At the instigation of the 
foreign Ministers, Wu P’ei-fu agreed with President Hsii 
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not to enter the capital, but busied himself liquidating the 
defeated forces. Chang Tso-lin pressed forward, bringing 
with him from Tientsin Ts’ao K’un. The two entered the 
capital as the saviors of the Republic. “What about Wu?” 
asked a correspondent of Chang. “Oh, he is only a subordi- 
nate military officer and will take orders,” said the little 
ex-bandit with a wave of his delicate hand. Tuan Ch’i-sui 
retired in dignity to his modest private home in Peking. 
He was watched but unmolested. His Anfu lieutenants 
fled into the Japanese and Russian legations. Chang Tso- 
lin put a guard at every entrance to the legation quarter. 
But Hsti Hsti-cheng was the first to escape. After he had 
been gone several days the Japanese minister, Obata, told 
the government. MHsii went to Chekiang and Fukien, 
fomenting such trouble as he could, until the Shanghai cam- 
paign of 1924, when he was found in the foreign settlement, 
and was asked, as a dangerous character, to leave. He was 
in London when he received the news that. Tuan had re- 
turned to power (January, 1925) and had appointed him 
chief of staff. He proceeded to Paris to study for his posi- 
tion. Probably he was none too confident of Chang T'so- 
lin’s friendliness. One by one the other Anfu refugees es- 
caped, until the government declared an amnesty to save 
its face. 

The picture from 1919-1922 shows Chang Tso-lin and the 
Ts’ao clique jockeying for possession of the Ministry of 
Communication’s revenues, an inept ex-dis- phe rise of 
ciple of Tuan, Chin Yun-p’eng, in the premier- Wu P’ei-fu— 

war of 1922 
ship, and an attempt to elect yet another par- 
liament (the fourth simultaneous claimant for the honor of 
representing the people). 

In Canton Sun Yat-sen, self-proclaimed President of 


4 After living in luxury in Paris, London and New York “Little” Hsii’s 
active nature led him to dare a return to China. Enroute to Peking, at 
Langfang station early in 1926, his spectacular career was ended by a bomb 
placed by a member of the Christian General Feng’s army. 
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China and generalissimo of the southern forces was alter- 
nately announcing wars to punish Peking and fleeing before 
alienated elements. For some months he was compelled 
to reside in Shanghai while the Kwangsi factions of Lu 
Yung-t’ing and Mo Yung-hsin had possession of Canton. 
The successful 1920 campaign of the young Hakka general 
and original revolutionary hero, Ch’en Chiung-ming, 
brought Sun back to Canton where with T’ang Shao-yi, 
Wu T’ing-fang, and others he announced in April, 1921, 
the reconstruction of the “South China Republic”—him- 
self as president extraordinary. His son, Sun Fo, was made 
mayor of Canton city and inaugurated a forward program 
of civic improvement which has gone far despite interrup- 
tion by Dr. Sun’s grandiose schemes and by parasitic mer- 
cenary forces. Sun hated Wu P’ei-fu with particular bit- 
terness and sent Wu T’ing-fang’s son, Wu Chao-chu, to 
Manchuria to pledge joint action when the time should be 
ripe. Sun’s repeated affiliation with elements basically op- 
posed to his ideals and their invariable loss in the com- 
promise was one of the tragedies of his career. 

Wu P’ei-fu varied his vigorous troop-training at Loyang, 
the ancient capital, where he occupied barracks built by 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, with an excursion to the Yangtze in the 
summer of 1921, where a popular rising against the corrupt 
tuchun of Hupeh netted him the province with its Hanye- 
p’ing arsenal and rich commercial revenues. To the meager 
title of vice-inspector-general of Shantung, Honan and 
Chihli, given him after his victory (Ts’ao K’un became high 
inspector-general of the same and Chang Tso-lin inspector- 
general of Manchuria and high pacificator of Mongolia), 
Wu added that of inspector-general of Hupeh, Hunan, and 
Szuch’uan. The Peking-Hankow railway was now in his 
grasp, and he made such use of it and its revenues as seemed 
necessary. He stayed at Loyang, living simply and drill- 
ing his troops. Through the Christian General Feng’s anti- 
bandit activities in the west Wu added Shensi (where 
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Chang Tso-lin’s agents had been plotting a rear attack on 
him) to his sphere of influence. 

Meanwhile Liang Shih-yi, Yuan Shih-k’ai’s financial 
genius, had returned to politics via the route of famine- 
relief philanthropy (in which his enemies said he made 
money) and become Chang Tso-lin’s agent. Through Liang, 
Chang procured control of the Bank of Communications. 
He then made Liang premier. The Washington Conference 
was on and President Hsii had, at America’s invitation, sent 
delegates. Liang ordered them to compromise with Japan 
on the Shantung railway issue. In return for this Japan, 
it seems, was to support Chang’s endeavor to annex Shan- 
tung province. 

Wu P’ei-fu discovered the plot, proclaimed it, and drove 
Liang, through force of public sentiment, into retirement. 
Chang Tso-lin moved one hundred and forty thousand men 
through the great wall eventually entrenching them on a 
line one hundred and fifty miles long just south of Peking 
and Tientsin. Wu P’ei-fu, in his name and that of eight 
tuchuns of central China (some were with him in heart and 
others merely dared not repudiate his signature of their 
names) issued a manifesto against the Manchurian “Red- 
beards,” declaring in vivid language their crimes against 
the nation. While Tuchun Tien Chung-yii of Shantung 
held Chang on the Peking-Nanking road, Wu attacked 
(April 30, 1922) at Changsintien, north of Paoting on the 
Peking-Hankow line. It is noteworthy that both sides went 
five hundred miles from their bases to do battle. A move- 
ment that might have taken months or years to culminate 
before the existence of railroads and telegraphs could be 
brought to a head in a few days. In this lies one hope that 
the era of disruption and military adventuring in China 
that has followed the overthrow of each great dynasty since 
time immemorial may be shorter in the present case. 

The fighting was much more sanguinary than in previous 
struggles of the republican epoch; fewer umbrellas and 
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more rifles were carried and Wu’s army was equipped with 
several airplanes commandeered, despite the protest of 
Vickers’ agent, from the “strictly commercial” air equip- 
ment which that concern was supplying the Peking govern- 
ment. Both sides bristled with machine guns with which 
the Chinese are quite effective. Their use of artillery— 
mostly Krupp or Japanese-imitation-Krupp pieces taken 
from the Anfus in 1919—was a farce. But trench warfare 
was for the first time extensively resorted to. President 
Hsii and official Peking, pro-Chang until now, endeavored, 
once the frantic efforts to mediate had failed and battle was 
engaged, to appear neutral. The gates were closed against 
both sides, as in 1919. 

The battle was threatening to degenerate after the Chi- 
nese fashion into a talk-fest, when half a division of the 
Christian troops of Feng Yu-hsiang arrived, and by a flank- 
ing movement, turned the day into a rout for Chang and 
a decisive victory for Wu. Feng’s troops were trained to 
the un-Chinese doctrine that “war is not war if no blood 
is shed” and were held by their commander in double dis- 
cipline, military and religious. Feng had been in far west 
Shensi when the war broke out; by forced marches through 
the loess defiles he brought his division to the railhead at 
Honanfu. While half went to the front, half, under Feng 
himself, were set to guard Wu’s communication with Wuhan 
whence came his munitions and most of his supplies. This 
precaution was taken none too soon, for the military heads 
of Honan treacherously attempted to cut the railway—only 
to be fallen upon and crushed by Feng. 

In pursuing Chang through Tientsin with its many 
“vested” foreign interests and through the territory of the 
British-administered Kailan Mining Company between | 
this city and the great wall Wu came into various complica- 
tions with foreign consuls and garrison commanders. The 
Japanese were for insisting upon the letter of the Boxer 
protocol which prohibits the establishment of military head- 
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quarters in Tientsin and the passage through this area of 
troops, although they had connived at the same action when 
Chang Tso-lin marched south. But the common-sense ad- 
vice of the American and British consuls-general prevailed 
and an arrangement equally fair to all factions was made. 

Chang Tso-lin made a stand at Luanchou and again at 
Shanhaikwan, where the wall meets the sea. Wu encour- 
aged Chang’s retreat into Manchuria rather than endeavored 
to destroy his army. President Hsti and Chou Tzu-ch’i, 
then Hsu’s principal adviser, thought to curry favor with 
Wu P’ei-fu by issuing mandates depriving Chang Tso-lin of 
office and rank (to which Chang retorted by declaring inde- 
pendence, not from China but from the Peking régime, and 
taking control of the half of the Peking-Mukden railway 
north of the Wall). But Wu’s attitude toward the presi- 
dent was one of utter contempt. He compelled Hsii to ap- 
point Kao En-hung and Tung K’ang, inveterate foes of 
the president’s spoils system, to the cabinet. The situation 
was intolerable for the old politician, and on June 4 he 
threw up his office and went to Tientsin and oblivion. 

Wu favored governing without a president, and, in fact, 
without Peking and ali it connoted. In time, he said, a 
new and true type of government would Peatiaption of 
evolve. Meanwhile he would center all mili- constitutional 
tary authority in himself and the people SM ie 
would do well enough with their local governmental institu- 
tions. His advisers persuaded him that foreign relations 
made it necessary to maintain a capital and the forms of a 
central administration. They obtained his reluctant con- 
sent to the recall of Li Yuan-hung and the original Parlia- 
ment to Peking to complete their unfinished terms. Li, 
living comfortably as a private citizen, was with some diffi- 
culty persuaded to resume the presidential chair, which he 
did on June 11, 1922, only after giving vent to an excoriat- 
ing denunciation of all militarists, Wu P’ei-fu included, and 
pessimistically predicting that he would be used as a stalk- 
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ing-horse for old Ts’ao K’un’s presidential ambitions. The 
old constitutional government of 1912 was brought out 
again. But it was not revivified. It was merely galvanized 
into a short-lived activity. Li appointed as premier Wu 
T’ing-fang, whom he had turned out of office in 1917 at the 
pig-tailed Chang Hsun’s command. 

But the old diplomat refused to participate in what he 
styled “amateur dramatics.” Members of the old Parlia- 
ment were dubious about rallying to Li Yuan-hung, whom 
they accused of illegally dissolving their body in 1917. But 
when W. W. Yen, acting premier, got an advance from the 
customs to pay salaries they flocked in. Sun Yat-sen had 
recently been unable to pay them. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities Sun declared himself in 
alliance with Chang and announced a “War to Punish Wu.” 
His expedition was to go through Hunan to Hankow but 
never reached the headwaters of the Hsiang River, and 
merely added to the internal strife and “soldier calamity” 
of the southeast. Sun’s chief military supporter, Ch’en 
Chiung-ming, refused to budge on such a mission, where- 
upon Sun set other elements to attacking the man who had 
brought him back to Canton. After the rout at Changsin- 
tien Sun sent to ask Wu’s terms of peace. Wu replied that 
he had not been aware that he had been at war with Sun 
and there was no question of terms—he merely asked co- 
operation in instituting what Sun had always claimed to 
stand for, constitutional government. A little later Ch’en 
advanced on Canton driving Sun to refuge in Shanghai. 
Ch’en then canceled the “Independent South China Re- 
public,” instituting an “autonomous provisional govern- 
ment.” While brokenheartedly carrying messages between 
Sun’s ship and General Ch’en’s headquarters in an effort — 
to avert this break-up of the southern faction the veteran 
Wu T’ing-fang took pneumonia, dying pathetically at the 
darkest moment. He was a far more practical and in many 
ways bigger man than Sun to whom he was so faithful, 
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although not so capable of arousing enthusiasm and 
fanatical devotion. After Wu’s death T’ang Shao-yi, the 
other outstanding figure of the Kuomin party, retired to his 
tea plantation at Hsiangshan. 

In the north, Wu P’ei-fu stubbornly refused to play any 
continuous part in political administration, probably sacri- 
ficing desire for a general reform to regard for his old patron, 
Ts’ao Kun. Immediately after his victory Wu was lionized 
by foreigners, particularly Americans and Britons, but when 
it became evident that he was no champion of “treaty 
rights’ and declined to encourage foreign exploitation or 
enterprise foreign opinion veered around in favor of Chang 
Tso-lin. The hope of the foreign community in China was 
a “strong man” who would unite the country, uphold treaty 
prerogatives without questioning their righteousness, and 
prevent too much prying by popular bodies into commercial 
enterprises. . 

Ts’ao Jui, younger brother of Ts’ao K’un, assumed the 
role of spoils-divider, heading a faction in Chihli violently 
jealous of Wu which had little difficulty in allying on that 
score the new T’uchun of Shantung, formerly Ts’ao K’un’s 
aide; Wu’s commander in Chihli, Wang Chen-p’ing; and 
his old lieutenant, the “Christian General.” This group 
assiduously encouraged mistrust of Wu in President Li’s 
breast, influencing him to curry favor with Chang Tso-lin 
as a means of escaping possible domination by General Wu. 

Parliament, consisting largely of substitutes for original 
members who had passed off the stage, assembled and took 
an obstructive attitude toward the chief executive. Li’s 
cabinets, although chosen from among China’s most pro- 
gressive men, were incomplete, powerless, and evanescent. 

Feng Yii-hsiang, after a few months in Honan where his 
harsh and faithless actions toward local chieftains stirred 
up mutiny in the entire province, was removed to Peking 
with his “Christian Division” to protect President Li. He 
was soon involved in disputes with the president (chiefly 
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over the octroi receipts, belonging by precedent to the 
president’s office but wanted by Feng for his soldiers). 
These came to a head on June 138, 1923, with Li’s departure 
from the palace with the presidential seals to escape Feng’s 
gradually encircling displays of force. Feng contrived to 
have Wang Chen-p’ing catch Li at Tientsin station and 
hold him prisoner until his concubine in Peking had de- 
livered up the seals. Thus was Li Yuan-hung for the second 
time forced from the presidency by the “guard.” He ap- 
pealed to the General Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai 
but the merchants assured him that in their opinion the 
whole play was a farce, and condoled him with a trip to 
Japan. 

A rump cabinet of three or four self-constituted ministers 
under Feng’s egis administered the government until Oc- 
Promalgatien tober 5, when Ts’ao K’un, who had boldly pur- 
ofthe chased the votes of parliament was sworn in 
constitution ‘as president. Five days later, on the twelfth 
anniversary of the republic the completed constitution, 
which had gone through its first reading under Yuan Shih- 
k’ai’s administration, its second under Li Yuan-hung’s first 
administration, and its third under his last brief tenure, was 
promulgated.®> Judging from the instrument, Parliament 
through its twelve years of vicissitudes had learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. It provides for a federalized na- 
tional organization with provinces under a locally elective 
commission form of government. Parliament, as a com- 
mittee of the whole, retains in its own hands the power of 
amendment and interpretation of the constitution, as well 
as of electing the president and ratifying the premier. The 
president has no veto—he can merely hold up a measure 
until it is passed a second time in the ordinary way when 


*For text of the constitution of October, 1924, see China Yearbook of 
that year and for legal discussion a series by Francisco Villanueva Conlu 
in the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, March to June, 1925, inclusive; 
also H. S. Quigley in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1924. 
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it becomes law. He can dissolve the House only with con- 
sent of the Senate. The document was distinctively Kuo- 
min and unlikely of enforcement. The tuchuns were au- 
thorized to carry on the real government of the provinces 
temporarily under the changed titles of tu-li. 

Wu P’ei-fu, at his Loyang headquarters, took a detached 
attitude toward these political changes, showing more in- 
terest in military movements in Szuch’uan, Kiangsi, and 
Fukien where, through his assistance, men of his choosing 
came into authority. The failure of Wu’s plans for co- 
operation with Ch’en Chiung-ming in Kwangtung had given 
Sun Yat-sen opportunity to get back once more (January, 
1923) into Canton, where he maintained a tyrannical rule 
on extortion and by balancing Yunnanese and Hunanese, 
coolie organizations and merchants guilds against one an- 
other. In December Wu purchased Sun Yat-sen’s fleet from 
the admiral in command (the admiral went with the bar- 
gain) and despatched it to Tsingtao, which region he then 
caused to be separated from Shantung Province and put 
under a capable and friendly administrator, Kao En-hung. 

A thorn in Wu’s flesh ® was Lu Yung-hsiang, tuchun of 
Chekiang, an old friend of Chang Tso-lin, who in addition 
to his own province contrived control over my, «christian 
the rich Shanghai region of Kiangsu, the General” and 
neighboring province, through his brother-in- tbe war of 1924 
law, commissioner of Shanghai district. Lu let it be known 
that he would resist removal of this useful relative by force, 
and since foreign influence had discouraged warfare about 
Shanghai since the T’aip’ing rebellion he little dreamt that 
he would be challenged. 

Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria was recruiting, drilling, and 
replenishing his funds, with the avowed intention of re- 
covering his “face.” He retained the revenue from his 


* Cf. China Yearbook, 1923-25. George M. Dutcher, The Polstical Awak- 
ening of the East (Abingdon Press, New York, 1925), pp. 112-145, 165-168. 
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held a vanishing interest therein. Likewise he appropriated 
the revenue of the Salt Gabelle, but that was being done 
everywhere. In June—after Li Yuan-hung’s flight—he 
entered into negotiations with Tuan Ch’i-sui, who had signi- 
fied his reéntry into politics by removing to Tientsin. Fora 
time after his defeat in 1922 the relations between himself 
and the Japanese were severely strained, Chang feeling that 
they had given him insufficient support and had been all 
too ready to discard him as a dead dog and welcome his 
victor. However the friendship and patronage were grad- 
ually resumed. Chang incorporated some six thousand 
“White” Russian mercenaries who had been forced out of 
Siberia by the extension of Moscow’s power to the Pacific, 
built a large munitions factory, purchased numbers of air- 
planes, and employed Japanese, Germans, Danes, and ad- 
venturers of other nationalities as drillmasters. Wu P’ei-fu 
was hard put to keep equally well armed, since the arms 
embargo enforced by mutual agreement against China can 
be applied much more faithfully—thanks to the British 
customs administration—to the Eighteen Provinces (China 
proper) than to Manchuria. After the passage of the Ameri- 
can Immigration Act which so sorely wounded the Japanese 
in July, 1924, the Japanese government seemed inclined to 
encourage Chang’s project of again invading China, doubt- 
less with a view toward insuring, in their great international 
need, a friendly administration in China; also as an offset 
to the growing Russian influence in that neighbor. 

In late August, 1924, Wu P’ei-fu had the recalcitrant 
brother-in-law of Lu Yung-hsiang, Ho Feng-lin, gazetted to 
a higher post in Peking. When Ho declined this Irish pro- 
motion, Wu sanctioned punitive operations against him by 
Ch’i Hsieh-yuan, tuchun of Kiangsu, his proper superior. 
The war between Ch’i and Lu, who immediately came to 
Ho’s aid, raged around Shanghai for a month, suspending 
all communications and trade on the lower Yangtze and 
causing much excitement to the foreign community, whose 
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settlements were manned by their volunteer corps and five 
thousand marines from Japanese, British, American, French, 
and Italian vessels. The contenders were informed that a 
shell dropped into the Shanghai foreign settlement would 
bring instant intervention; however, that strife could take 
place in the neighborhood at all without foreign interven- 
tion was a surprise to many Chinese and foreigners alike, 
witnessing to the weakened attitude of the “guardian 
Powers.”’ The Chinese commercial bodies made indefatig- 
able efforts to arrange a compromise which might have met 
success had not either side been driven by greater factors. 
Shanghai was crowded with a half-million refugees. 
Chang Tso-lin entered the conflict cautiously, first pub- 
licly denouncing the “aggression” of the Chihli party, then 
sending money to Lu and, ultimately, the middle of October, 
moving on Peking in force via two routes—the Peking- 
Mukden railway along the sea, and overland through Jehol 
on the Mongolian border directly north of Peking. Wu 
P’ei-fu, who had sent thirty-five thousand men from his 
Loyang barracks to assist Ch’i, led all remaining troops to 
hold the pass at Shanhaikwan, ordering Feng Yu-hsiang to 
proceed to the Jehol Pass. The “Christian” character of 
Feng’s army, by now increased to several divisions, had been 
considerably diminished. Nevertheless as he led it out of 
Peking his American chaplain, Mr. Robert Gailey, offered 
prayer for the speedy crushing of Chang. The Manchurian 
chief had scarcely got under way when Lu Yung-hsiang col- 
lapsed at Shanghai, fleeing with eight hundred pieces of 
baggage and several million dollars in specie to Japan. 
Chang continued half-heartedly. On October 22 great for- 
tune came to him in the treacherous coup of Wu’s “Chris- 
tian General” who abandoned his post at the Jehol passes, 
descended upon Peking, compelled President Ts’ao to issue 
mandates cashiering Wu P’ei-fu and declaring the war at an 
end, put the president in confinement pending trial for 
bribery, ordered the arrest of members of Parliament, who 
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promptly fled, drove out the cabinet ministers, and moved 
his forces to attack Wu in the rear. Furthermore Feng 
drove the retired Manchu Emperor and his court from the 
half of the yellow city allotted to them since the revolution, 
putting the young man under surveillance until his escape 
into the Japanese legation (later to Tientsin whence he 
planned to remove to Japan).? Rather drastic justice came 
to Ts’ao Jui, who, it is said, was left unclad in a courtyard 
over night and sent dying with pneumonia to the Rocke- 
feller Hospital. No such startling overturn had taken place 
since the restoration of 1917. 
When first informed of it Wu P’ei-fu refused to believe 
the news. Caught between Tientsin and Shanhaikwan he 
put up a week’s stubborn resistance on both fronts, and 
foreign gunboats hastily sailed from Shanghai to Tientsin, 
fearing a destructive battle there. But word that the Shan- 
tung and Shensi tuchuns (the latter established by Feng 
when bandit-suppressing in the west) had cut the two 
railways to the south, removing hope of rescuing forces 
from the Yangtze, caused the break-up of Wu’s army. He 
refused to make the conventional flight to Japan, but with- 
drew on one of his ships to the middle Yangtze. For a 
time a Yangtze confederation under him was proposed: but 
with the adoption of a conciliatory policy toward him and 
his lieutenants of the Yangtze valley this scheme was 
dropped. The Manchurian chief’s young son, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, commanding one of the armies, said that “General 
Wu never amassed riches,” and declared that while Wu de- 
feated his father in 1922 the score was now even and there 
was no reason why they should not reach an agreement. 


™The “Boy Emperor” escaped through the stratagem of his British 
tutor and best friend, R. F. Johnston. Further attempt at restoration was 
feared and the royal scion’s enjoyment of Japanese haven was regarded 
as sinister by some. The existence of a mature, well-educated, and modern- 
minded heir to the dragon throne naturally caused some uneasiness, al- 
vee P’u Yi (Hsuan Tung) himself seemed content enough with private 
e. 
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The question was, would Chang Tso-lin continue the 
war with Feng? He pressed on to Tientsin but did not 
dispute Feng’s control of the capital, where a 44 cwi-sui 
weird régime under Huang Fu and C. T. becomes chief 
Wang, who had established himself as the °*°°t4¥e 
Christian general’s mentor, was functioning. It lasted only 
ten days. Chang cleverly made the suggestion that the old 
Anfu chief, Marshal Tuan Ch’i-sui reorganize the govern- 
ment, which met with country-wide response. Tuan was 
the surviving patriarch of the military group, having been 
“teacher” to most of the army chiefs, including Wu P’ei-fu, 
in Yuan Shih-k’ai’s military academy. His refusal to flee 
into the Japanese legation in 1919 and his quiet life since 
had expiated his “Anfu” crimes, which were popularly laid 
rather to his subordinates. As chess and ma-jong champion 
he was a national hero. Feng relieved his own embarrass- 
ment by going down from Peking to welcome Tuan. 

On November 24, 1924, Tuan Ch’i-sui was inaugurated 
“Chief Executive of the New Provisional Government of 
the Republic.” Tuan’s first move was to make overtures 
to Wu P’ei-fu and Sun Yat-sen and call a “reorganization 
conference” for the unification of the nation, reconstitution 
of the government, and disbandment of the tuchunal 
armies. The worst effect of his remarkable comeback was 
the emergence of the traitorous Anfu group with demands 
for consideration from their old leader. The personnel of 
the cabinet and the reorganization conference, which met 
and drew up platitudinous resolutions from February to 
May, too much resembled the roll call of the old “Peace 
and Joy Club” with the addition of new satellites from 
Mukden. For this reason and because the régime existed 
merely as a temporary compromise between Chang and 
Feng, public confidence weakened. The Linch’eng kidnap- 
ing incident provided a brief occasion for the display of 
Tuan’s diplomatic skill. Tuan ordered paid the three hun- 
dred thousand dollars indemnity to foreign victims which 
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had been agreed upon but had never been forthcoming dur- 
ing the previous administration, and the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary gratefully wrote “finis” in this case to their govern- 
ments. 

Chang Tso-lin authorized one of his commanders to re- 
verse the situation at Shanghai which had been unsteady 
since Wu P’ei-fu’s defeat. Taking with him several thou- 
sand of the Russian mercenaries this subordinate, Chang 
Chung-ch’ang, contrived to overthrow Ch’i Hsieh-yuan who 
followed the route of his lately vanquished Lu to Japan. 
In codperation with Sun Ch’uan-fang, a local leader, 
Kiangsu and Chekiang were pacified and shared. The Rus- 
sian troops gave indications of becoming a danger to China, 
the foreign communities, and their commanders. Mukden’s 
influence was extended into Honan but Wu P’ei-fu’s 
tuchuns were continued in the middle and upper Yangtze. 
They gave nominal allegiance to Tuan as did Ch’en Chiung- 
ming of Kwangtung. Yunnan, under the revolutionary 
hero T’ang Ch’i-yao, recognized Peking’s authority for the 
first time since 1913. The tuchuns, or tulis, had their name 
changed again to tupan. 

The new government’s prime difficulty, as usual, was 
funds. Having been a great sinner in 1919 Tuan was par- 
ticularly watched lest he break the precedent against re- 
ceiving foreign loans. His prestige with all the commanders 
and his efforts to avoid the mistake of Li and Hsii in bal- 
ancing one against the other procured some stability. 
Chang Tso-lin’s independence toward his patron, Japan, 
showed him to be a statesman of parts and made for har- 
mony. The scattering of the Kuomin parliament and, above 
all, the death of Sun Yat-sen relieved the government. 

Tuan made a remarkable gesture of conciliation toward 
the outraged Shanghai chamber of commerce by demarkat- 
ing the Shanghai-Woosung district as a special administra- 
tive area to have its own democratic government. A pro- 
visional legislature to draw up a charter for the forty-odd 
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cities and towns in the area was chosen by the commercial 
bodies, which engaged a foreigner, Victor Hansen, and a 
Chinese constitutional expert, Carson Chang, as experts. 
A permanent assembly was to follow. The government 
gave earnest by way of dismantling the Woosung forts in 
March, 1925, and turning over the arsenal to the Chinese 
Chamber of Shanghai for a codperative automobile factory. 
The latter, however, manufactured ammunition during the 
rioting of the summer. 

The South China leader played but a small part in the 
overturn although contriving as usual to receive a large 
share of national attention. After his 1923 
return to Canton Sun negotiated with Tuan 
and Chang of Mukden, although neither of 
these connections were consistent with his proclaimed alli- 
ance with soviet Russia. On the outbreak of the Shanghai 
fighting in August, 1924, he declared against Wu P’ei-fu’s 
side. The Canton merchants’ guilds, whom he had un- 
mercifully oppressed, plotted to bring in Ch’en Chiung- 
ming, now Wu’s ally, and again oust Sun. With his usual 
resourcefulness Sun confiscated their incoming arms, re- 
cruited a “Red” army from the laborers’ (coolie) organiza- 
tions which he had fostered, and turned on the merchants 
with unprecedented fierceness. On October 15 the “capi- 
talist” portion of Canton (some two thousand shops valued 
at ten million dollars) was burned and several thousand 
innocent lives were lost. The result was the final end of 
“Sun worship” in south China. The tarnished hero was 
glad of the opportunity to leave Canton and assist in the 
formation of the new Peking government. Canton city he 
bequeathed to “Young” Wu (Chao-chu), Hu Han-ming, 
and other disciples. They continued his tradition of keep- 
ing the country in disruption by attacking Ch’en Chiung- 
ming and T’an Yen-kai of Yunnan. Sun Yat-sen left for 
Peking via Japan, where he tarried long, knowing well 
enough that the northern factions were interested in him 


Sun Yat-sen’s 
last campaign 
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only as a leverage on public opinion. ' Here he created 
something of a sensation by his “rights-recovery,” anti- 
white race, and anti-Western civilization utterances. Upon 
his arrival in Peking he was found to be suffering from an 
incurable internal cancer, against which an operation by 
the Rockefeller surgical specialists proved unavailing. 
Through sheer power of will the remarkable man lingered 
for three months, passing on March 12, 1925, with the re- 
quest that he be buried in a bronze and glass coffin modeled 
after that of Lenin. The bolshevik retainers who surrounded 
him disputed with his wife over a Christian memorial serv- 
ice but the determined little woman, who has always been 
a devoted Christian, won out. The body then lay in state 
first in Central Park, part of the imperial city which Sun 
had been so instrumental in taking from the Manchus, and 
later in the western hills, awaiting the arrival of the casket 
which the Moscow government had offered. The flag of 
the Russian embassy was the first to come to half-mast at 
Sun’s death and Leo Karakhan was the only plenipotentiary 
to participate in the obsequies. Three weeks later the coffin 
arrived. It was too shabby for use and the “founder of 
the Republic” was interred in an old-fashioned Chinese 
wooden coffin in Nanking, the site of his greatest triumph. 

A just estimate of Sun Yat-sen remains to be written. 
The so-called biographies produced upon his death are 
the gushing of unbalanced sentimentalists, and of value only 
as evidence of the man’s irresistible personality. The con- 
fusion over his funeral arrangements is a fitting index to 
his entire career. He ranged a strange gamut in his sixty- 
two years of life: Chinese villager to pioneer in medical sci- 
ence, devout Christian to idealistic anti-religionist, ardent 
protagonist of Western culture to bitter enemy of our ma- 
terial and imperial civilization, tender sympathizer with 
the oppressed to unmerciful tyrant, bulwark of democracy 
to unrelenting state socialist. Most of his life bearing a 
price on his head—once totaling a half million dollars—he 
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died in bed in the city which had sought his destruction. 
His moral influence over the Chinese people has been great: 
mistaking their desire to honor him for a desire to follow 
and obey he brought himself and his people much sorrow. 
His is primarily the tragedy of a great personality among 
a people who care more for the ability to compromise than 
for personality, more for practicality than academic ideal- 
ism. If Sun Yat-sen’s change from worship to hatred of 
the West at whose feet he once sat, driving him into the 
arms of rebellious Russia, is a prophecy of the trend of 
the Chinese nation, as it may well be (Sun has often been 
at odds with his China because he was twenty-five years 
in advance of her), his life and death are a grave warning 
to Euro-America. Perhaps our ideals and methods need 
revising, if they are not going to turn our Oriental prose- 
lytes against us.® 

A further word needs to be said regarding the “Christian 
General,” Feng Yii-hsiang, and his relations to Wu P’ei-fu 
and Chang Tso-lin. One inspiration of Feng’s »,. enigina oF 
mystifying turn against Wu appeared in con- the “Christian 

2 5 5 A 5 : ° General” 

nection with Russian intrigue in the previous 
chapter. It went deeper than this. The Christian, or 
rather, Western make-up of the man’s mind—the confidence 
that God was in his convictions—worked out in a directness 
in action and ruthlessness in personal relations strangely out 
of tune with the cautious opportunism and patron-protégé 
fealty of his contemporaries. Combined with this was a 
heady ambition untempered by learning. 

Feng’s treatment of his superior, Wu, his old patron, Ts’ao 
K’un, and his recent fellow-cabalist, T's’ao Jui, was char- 


® Sources on Sun Yat-sen: Biographies, super-sentimental, fragmentary, 
and uncritical, by James Cantlie, Sun’s instructor at Hongkong Medical 
College (1912), and Judge Paul Linebarger, Shanghai attorney (1925). 
The best available estimates of the man and his work are the articles of 
Nathaniel Peffer in the New York Tribune, Asia, etc. See Gardner L. Hard- 
ing, New York Tribune, October 26, 1924, a comprehensive summary of 
Sun Yat-sen’s vicissitudes in Canton from 1919 on. 
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acteristic. Likewise was his casting out of the imperial 
family—in utter disregard of pledges given at the time of 
abdication and since. He knew that in ruining Wu he was 
letting in Chang T'so-lin; he feared that Chang might at- 
tempt a restoration, hence he took the further precaution- 
ary measure. 

When compelled by circumstances to subscribe to the 
Tuan Ch’i-sui régime Feng sulked in the environs of Peking 
for a time, giving out that he was laying down command of 
his troops and preparing to tour America on behalf of 
Methodist mission work. Later, under Russian encourage- 
ment, he took as his sphere of influence Inner Mongolia (to 
which he planned to add Outer Mongolia), expelling from 
office the Chinese Moslem chief who ruled there and who 
was trying to settle the rich, unoccupied Yellow River val- 
ley below Kansu with Moslems from that province. Feng 
quickly suppressed opium and banditry—hitherto the bane 
of colonization—in this district and began directing, from 
his new headquarters at Kalgan on the Mongolian border, 
yet within easy striking distance of Peking, a vast military 
colonization scheme—-every colonist a convenient recruit. 
China’s only Chinese-built railway, the Peking-Suiyuan, 
was in 1924 completed to Paotou, the great river port of 
the Mongolian section of the Yellow River, and Feng 
further developed the motor transport lines opened since 
1920 in Inner and Outer Mongolia. (Inner Mongolia is the 
portion nearest the Chinese border.) Feng thus set to copy- 
ing Chang Tso-lin in building up a border kingdom—next 
door to Manchuria, much to Chang’s discomfiture. It was 
“Little” Hsii’s similar project that contributed to that Anfu 
leader’s conflict with the Manchurian chieftain. Chang did 
not abandon his claim to hegemony over Mongolia although 
he did nothing to develop it. Russia, still strong there, was 
put in position to play Feng and Chang against one another 
over the question. Chang, having money, being on the 
coast, possessing the patronage of Japan, could readily pro- 
cure arms; Feng would be dependent on what Russia might 
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supply by camel train across Mongolia. Chang was without 
equal in China as a politician; Feng was a far better soldier 
and disciplinarian. Much depended upon Feng’s heed to 
the counsels of his highly-trained and Western-experienced 
adviser, C. T. Wang. 

Military headship received a severe bump in the late 
winter of 1925-26, just when it appeared most hopelessly 
entrenched. Chang Tso-lin’s chief commander, Kuo Sung- 
lin, rebelled and attempted a rapprochement with Feng 
Yu-hsiang or Wu P’ei-fu. The Japanese of Manchuria, dis- 
satisfied of late with Chang, gave Kuo their moral support. 
Chang was driven to the verge of collapse, but Feng’s re- 
fusal or inability to interfere (he was occupied with a semi- 
pro-Wu P’ei-fu insurrection about Tientsin at the moment) 
left Kuo in the lurch. He was captured by the brigade 
under Chang Hsueh-liang, the old super-tuchun’s son, and 
with his wife put to a cruel death. Chang Tso-lin returned 
to Mukden with anything but a pleasant feeling for the 
Japanese who had occupied it during the fighting. His 
native prestige as well as strength with the Japanese (and 
vice versa, Japanese strength through him) were greatly 
weakened. 

On the other hand the redoubtable Christian General, 
Feng Yiu-hsiang, no sooner found himself victor at Tientsin 
than he felt it expedient to resign command and withdraw 
to the northwest. At their moments of greatest power the 
military chiefs had been badly upset. The lesson seems to 
be that the fundamental political process toward syndicalist 
democracy based upon guild, village commune and popular 
organization continues irresistibly, while its greatest ob- 
structions contain in themselves the seeds of sudden dis- 
solution. Chief Executive Tuan Chi-sui indicated a desire 
to lay down the burden in Peking, whereupon cabinet 
government was reéstablished, with the active C. T. Wang 
the dominant member. 

While Feng, who thus originated new weapons in Chinese 
factional politics, became detested by every other faction 
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in China, Wu P’ei-fu became, in defeat, again the most 
popular hero of the nation. In China a man may be “down” 
but is seldom “out”; defeat rarely eliminates him; he is 
kept by his victors for possible future usefulness by any 
one of them against the others. A leader who has shown 
parts is more popular in defeat than victory; he need then 
be neither feared nor envied. Wu P’ei-fu was, in the sum- 
mer of 1925, the only actor in the Chinese melodrama who 
had played a noble part, he had not betrayed his patron, 
had not enriched himself, and had never sought foreign 
protection in defeat or alliance in difficulty. These things 
appealed to the mood of China of the time. Yet they 
wanted none of Wu’s policy of unification by force—the 
policy which he himself had once condemned, yet into 
which, as he became more powerful, responsible, and cynical, 
he drifted. 

In March, 1926, after the death of the Tuchun of Hupeh, 
Wu P’ei-fu consolidated his power and with the aid of the 
The eng military (recently Chang Tso-lin’s 
of spring, men) pushed northward to the vicinity of 
eae the capital. A sea attack upon Tientsin 
brought vigorous protest from the Protocol powers. Feng’s 
forces, who had taken the name Kuominchun (“National 
Army” in the press despatches) were beaten back on 
Peking. Chang Tso-lin joined in the attack and besieged 
them, bombing the capital. Feng remained in Kalgan. 
On April 20 his commander in Peking drove Tuan Ch’i-sui 
from the palace, released Ts’ao K’un and invited Wu P’ei-fu 
to enter and take command. Wu declined, whereupon 
Chang Tso-lin’s forces moved into the city. Tuan, who 
had returned to the executive offices, was again forced out — 
by popular wrath at the shooting of demonstrating stu- 
dents by his bodyguard. 

Chang’s practical outlawing of Russian Ambassador 
Karakhan upon occupying Peking climaxed the recent re- 
vulsion of feeling anent Russia. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
TOWARD THE END OF FOREIGN PREROGATIVE 


Into the tense feeling of awakened Chinese against the 
activities of world Powers and nationals in China another 
element was injected in May, 1925. This was ; 
labor strife, and it gave Chinese nationalists Ah¢Saneh@ 
the opportunity to represent foreign govern- 
ments and foreign concession police forces as the aiders and 
abettors of oppressive alien employers. 

Sentimental feeling against the Japanese existing in con- 
nection with the students’ observance of May 7 (‘Humilia- 
tion Day’—in memory of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s acquiescence 
to the twenty-one demands) found outlet through the griev- 
ances of operatives in the Japanese mills. A recently set- 
tled strike flared up again, the mill workers claiming non- 
fulfillment of agreements by the owners and a long series 
of unredressed impositions. 

Exasperated by their situation and stirred up by local 
students the strikers took a more menacing attitude than 
in the previous strike. Clashes on mill properties took place 
in Ts’ingtao, Hankow, and other ports. In Shanghai la- 
borers broke into a mill in the International Settlement and 
destroyed machinery. Japanese guards who were deputized 
by the International Settlement police department killed 
one laborer and arrested several. 

The foreign authorities seem to have overlooked the in- 
tensity of public interest in the case. When the mixed 
court sentenced several strikers for “inciting to violence” 
but declined to take action against the Japanese guard who 
had shot the laborer, indignation ran high. Students in the 
vicinity of Shanghai reorganized their patriotic unions as 
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in 1919. The Shanghai police authorities, upon the advice 
of members of the municipal council, invoked the regula- 
tion made in 1919 prohibiting political demonstrations 
within the concession area. Several students were arrested 
for propagandizing in the international settlement. Others 
courted arrest by way of drawing attention to their griev- 
ance against the mixed court and foreign press. 

Student activity culminated in a memorial service in a 
public square of the settlement for the murdered laborer 
on the American “Decoration Day,” May 30. A small body 
of municipal police forcibly disbanded the assembly of three 
thousand and herded several hundred students and mill 
workers toward the near-by Louza police station. Follow- 
ing the tactics of 1919, other students immediately offered 
themselves for arrest, and a multitude followed to the sta- 
tion, not far from Nanking Road, Shanghai’s crowded thor- 
oughfare. 

The throng ignored an order to withdraw from the vicinity 
of the station. A student was clubbed and it became a 
clamoring mob. The inspector in charge, a British official 
named Everson, called out in English a threat to shoot to 
kill, and almost immediately afterward (ten seconds was 
his testimony in the investigation) gave the order to fire. 
The little force of policemen aimed point-blank into the 
crowd, killing five, mostly students, outright, and seriously 
wounding a score or more, four of whom died. The un- 
armed mob fled in terror. 


7A flood of publicity material covered all sides of the controversy. The 
Chinese side was well set forth in a pamphlet entitled “The Shanghai Af- 
fair,’ published by the Chinese Student’s Christian Association in North 
America and dated July, 1925; also an undated supplement of the Peking 
Leader, published about June 15. For the viewpoint of the foreign com- 
munity in China see pamphlets entitled: “The Fundamental Cause of 
Chinese Unrest,” published August 5, 1925, by the Associated American 
Chambers of Commerce of China; and “Statement of General Situation in 
China,” published July 20, 1925, by the same Chambers of Commerce. 
An interpretation by Dr. C. H. Hume, president of Yale in China, very 
friendly to China, albeit conservative, was syndicated in the American 
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The incident was telegraphed throughout China and stu- 
dents and laborers rose spontaneously in demonstration 
against “foreign arrogance.” Serious brushes took place 
within the next few days on the borders of the British con- 
cessions in Hankow and Canton. Eight were killed and 
many injured in a stampede when British marines used 
machine guns at Hankow. A clash between cadets of Wham- 
poa Military College (one of Sun Yat-sen’s latest enter- 
prises and the nursing ground of the Chinese “Red” party) 
and British and French forces over the narrow canal which 
separates Shameen, the “foreign settlement,” from Canton 
resulted, according to the Chinese toll, in fifty-three deaths. 
The British concession at the Yangtze River port of Kiu- 
kiang was invaded by a mob which burned the Japanese 
consulate and a British bank. For a time fear was felt for 
the large foreign community summering on Kuling Moun- 
tain, back of Kiukiang. 

A tremendous wave of indignation swept the nation, di- 
rected principally at the British, who were accused of re- 
peating Amritsar tactics in China. The cham- 
bers of commerce and guilds rallied to the But eoceloniam 
students and a general embargo upon inter- 
course with nationals of offending nations was proclaimed. 
Chinese on the Shanghai settlement police force, the mu- 
nicipal light and water departments, and employees of for- 
eign firms walked out on strike. Rickshaw coolies would 
not pull foreigners, Chinese refused to allow them aboard 
railroads, and house servants deserted generally. The action 
was in part voluntary on the part of individuals and in part 
due to pressure from the guilds. There was even some en- 
deavor to stop shopkeepers from selling to foreigners. The 
boycott was carried to the British possession of Hongkong, 


papers about July 11, 1925. Another series by Dr. Charles Ke Edmonds, 
provost of Johns Hopkins and formerly president of Canton Christian 
College, in the same tenor appeared about the same time. 
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and there as elsewhere the luxurious life of the white resi- 
dent in China was changed throughout the heat of summer 
into one of constant vigilance, emergency policing, and 
humiliating menial tasks. Foreign gunboats were rushed 
to coast and river ports, missionaries and merchants were 
summoned from interior points, and the foreign community 
prepared for a repetition of Boxer days. However, Chinese 
authorities on the whole were able to protect life and prop- 
erty and the agitating elements showed wise restraint in 
keeping hands off individual foreigners. However, several 
Britons and Japanese and an American were injured in the 
clashes and the Peking diplomatic corps made a formal 
demand upon the Chinese Foreign Office for the preserva- 
tion of order. They were forestalled, however, by a series of 
strong notes from the Foreign Minister throwing culpability 
for the Shanghai incident upon the Shanghai municipal ad- 
ministration and demanding reparation. But the student 
and merchant’s organizations demanded much more than 
conventional indemnities for the dead and wounded. Vari- 
ous programs were drawn up, embodying immediate aboli- 
tion of the treaties giving foreign powers consular 
jurisdiction and control of China’s tariffs. Responsible 
representation for the overwhelming Chinese population of 
the Shanghai international settlement was demanded, and 
“honorary” Chinese councilmen resigned as a_ protest 
against their ineffectuality. 

Chinese student and merchant groups, faculties, govern- 
ment officials, and public men issued declarations and there 
was a flood of propaganda in Chinese and English. ,The 
Chinese statements on the whole preserved a balanced tone 
with the exception of the charges that the incidents of the 
week of May 30 were the execution of a deliberately insti- 
tuted policy of “frightfulness” on the part of the British. 
No detached observer can, of course, uphold this. They 
were rather the product of unawareness of the changing 
mind of China and of plain funk. 
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A wave of newspaper sentiment in America favored the 
Chinese. Senator Borah of Idaho, successor to Henry Cabot 
Lodge as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
made declarations favoring the complete removal of foreign 
guardianship from China.” He was bitterly opposed by the 
Associated American Chambers of Commerce of China, 
which, however, considerably mitigated their traditional 
conservative attitude. Americans, whose one national on 
the Shanghai Municipal Council was its responsible chair- 
man at the moment, and whose volunteer corps was promi- 
nent in the emergency policing of Shanghai, came under 
violent disfavor for a time, but the sympathetic statements 
of many American missionaries and residents and later of 
President Coolidge, Secretary of State Kellogg, and the 
American Chargé d’ Affaires in Peking veered Chinese senti- 
ment once more toward the traditional friendly relations. 

The Cantonese seamen left British vessels, longshoremen 
would not unload, and coolies would not move their cargoes. 
For months British shipping, transoceanic, coast, and river, 
continued demoralized. British and Japanese business 
houses suffered as heavily.2 As an example of the ramifica- 
tions of the movement one might mention the difficulties 
of the powerful British-American Tobacco Company. The 
company’s greatest rival, the Chinese Nan Yang Brothers, 
contributed, it was stated, a large sum each month to the 
propaganda chest of the students—well repaid by the dam- 
age done their rival’s business. British mission work was 
brought almost to a standstill and mission schools of all 
nationalities had to suspend. Never again, it seemed cer- 
tain, would China be the delightful place for Euro-Ameri- 
cans to work and play which her kindly, cool-tempered 
children had made it in the past. 


2 Christian Science Monitor, August 20, 1925. 
2A memorial from Hong Kong merchants to the British government 
stated that the first three months of the boycott had cost them £15,000,000. 


See New York Times, August 22, 1925. 
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Statements were made by official Japanese which gave 
cause to think that Japan might be persuaded to drop her 
adherence to the ancient policy that the Powers must work 
together to maintain prestige in China.* With Japan it 
was clearly a question of whether, in return for some special 
advantage or good will, she should give up a little earlier 
than the others something that all would be giving up in the 
discernible future. In any case, the sacrifice would be 
greater to Japan than to her confrére powers. The prospect 
of tariff autonomy for China was frightening to Japanese 
manufacturers. Their sales in China were overwhelmingly 
in cheap articles which cannot endure a large tariff—articles 
which, furthermore, Chinese were most readily learning to 
manufacture at home and which China, with freedom to fix 
her duties, would be certain to tax protectively. 

France, which had been in bad repute for several years 
through the gold frane controversy and her failure to return 
Kwangchouwan and ratify the Washington treaties, re- 
gained her prestige at this time through the fortunate acci- 
dent that Frenchmen were not prominently involved in the 
clashes.» The French concession at Shanghai has never 
drastically prohibited Chinese demonstrations. It remained 
the only foreign area where Chinese employees did not walk 
out. Under the new wave of good feeling for France the 
gold france controversy was compromised, and the French 
parliament ratified the Washington pacts. The last de- 
posit of ratification was made with the American Depart- 
ment of State on August 5, 1925, bringing the treaties 
formally into force. 

The Peking diplomatic corps sent a commission jointly 
with the Peking government to Shanghai to make an emer- 
gency investigation of the “Louza affair.’ The adroit vet- 
eran, ex-Admiral Ts’ai Ting-kan, was chairman. The com- 


* See contemporary files of the Japan Advertiser, Tokio. 
* See Christian Science Monitor, August 3, 1925. 
°For terms see China Yearbook, 1925. 
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mission decided that the blame for over-drastic action rested 
jointly upon the American chairman of the municipal 
council, Mr. Fessenden, and Inspector Everson. There was 
an immediate reaction on the part of the British community, 
which energetically repudiated the responsibility of the 
British minister for the investigation and utterly refused 
to accept its findings. The American commercial com- 
munity and other foreign elements joined in the protest. 
The result was the further dissipation of the already waning 
prestige of the diplomatic corps. Under pressure from Lon- 
don a more responsible commission for slow and thorough 
investigation of the incident was created. 

Mr. E. Finley Johnson, American Justice in the Philip- 
pines, was invited to Shanghai to head the commission of 
three. After sitting from October to December, during 
which time Chinese unanimously declined to give testimony 
or take any part in the investigation, the three members 
returned three separate reports’ to the Diplomatic Corps. 
Justice Finley’s findings lay blame of negligence on the 
Shanghai Municipal Police, specifically upon the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Mr. K. J. McEuen, who unluckily was out 
of the city without leave at the moment of the incident. 
It goes further into the underlying causes of the incident 
in the words, “the foreigners in China have failed to take 
into account the principles of liberty which they them- 
selves have spread abroad throughout China.” The Diplo- 
matic Corps approved the appropriation made by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council for damages to the relatives of 
those killed and injured on May 30. But the Chinese Com- 
missioner of Foreign Affairs, backed up by many of the 
injured persons themselves, categorically refused to accept 
the “salve-money,” maintaining that cancellation of foreign 
prerogatives, abolition of the “mixed court,” wherein 
Chinese residents of foreign concessions are tried under for- 


™See full report in China Weekly Review, Shanghai, Jan. 9, 1926. 
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eign “assessors,” and Chinese representation on the Munici- 
pal Council must come first. Meanwhile Chinese associate 
assessors formerly assisting on the Mixed Court refused 
longer to serve. 

The weight of the anti-foreign movement thus fell most 
heavily upon Great Britain. This outcome worked in well 
with the feelings of the radical or “Bolshevik” wing of the 
Kuomintang, the party left behind by Sun Yat-sen, which 
has long been the protagonist in the old Canton-Hongkong 
quarrel. And it fitted particularly well with the program 
of the Soviet ambassador and his agents, for the British 
government was, following the defeat of the British labor 
party, in bitter antipathy with Moscow. Further, Chinese 
students of history more and more boldly began to declare 
that Great Britain has for a half-century been the backbone 
of white aggression and privilege in Asia; and that once 
her power is undercut all special position enjoyed by any 
other nation comes to an end. 

Thus the spontaneous outburst of the first week in June 
gained a conscious objective, interested inspiritors, able 
leaders, and moral and financial support. No movement 
since the beginnings of Chinese nationalism showed such 
organization and tenacity. It brought more cohesion to 
Chinese factions than had existed since the Republic. Un- 
doubtedly it prevented the outbreak of war between Chang 
Tso-lin and Feng Yi-hsiang, and it caused these chief rivals 
to be tolerant of the gradually recuperating Wu P’ei-fu. 

In its early stages, while the movement was still strongly 
anti-Japanese, moves were made by Chang Tso-lin to sup- 
press it and student demonstrations were broken up in 
Peking by Chang’s municipal police administration. The 
Christian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, from his headquarters 
in Kalgan, promptly declared for the students. The Muk- 
den chief suddenly changed his attitude—due, according to 
one rumor, to a hint from his Japanese friends, and accord- 
ing to another, to a threat from the Soviet forces to his 
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north. Thereafter Chang was content with a neutral de- 
mand for orderly demonstration and respect for foreign life 
and property. Feng, however, issued an unrestrained dec- 
laration to the “Christians of the World,” published in 
various church periodicals in America, in which he called 
upon all Christians to take an open position against the 
slaughterers of innocent Chinese boys or renounce their 
faith. He demanded complete abrogation of extraterri- 
torial and tariff privileges enjoyed by the Powers. 

The part of the Russian Soviet in the movement has been 
subjected to much discussion.® An investigator can hardly 
doubt that certain elements and institutions, such as the 
Whampoa Military Academy, received some direct financial 
aid from the Soviet authorities, through the proceeds of. 
sales of Siberian furs and otherwise. General Feng received 
shipments of arms by motor car across Mongolia. Efforts 
to claim that Russia was at the bottom of the entire move- 
ment were, however, folly. The seeds were sown long since; 
it was in the way of Soviet policy to water them. Russia 
was not the wave, she was rather the rider of its crest. As 
the summer wore away Chinese radical leaders were giving 
evidence of relying less upon Russian support and more 
upon themselves. 

As usual, the Chinese profited by division among for- 
eigners. American, and even a few British missionaries and 
educators, with a sprinkling of business men, declared 
strongly for the Chinese contentions regarding responsibility 
for the Shanghai and Canton “atrocities.” Elements in the 
British government who favored a strong position, realizing 
that the whole body of “white” prestige and privilege in 
Pacific Asia is bound up in the question, felt deeply dis- 
appointed by the attitude and efforts of the American 


government. 
Ne 
® Morehouse, Living Church, Milwaukee, summer of 1925. 
°QOn the Soviet attitude towards events in China see Walter Duranty ir 
the New York Times, August 22, 1925. 
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The development has brought America more prominently 
than ever to the forefront as mediator between an awaken- 
ing China and the Powers more “entrenched” 
in her soil. When the anti-foreign feeling was 
at its height, America, as sponsor of the Wash- 
ington Conference pacts, proposed to Great Britain and 
France that the scope of the Special Tariff Revision Confer- 
ence to meet within three months after complete ratifica- 
tion of the Nine-Power Tariff Pact, be widened to include 
the questions of Chinese tariff autonomy (freedom from 
foreign restraint in fixing duties) and abolition of extra- 
territoriality.° The American suggestion was frankly and 
strongly combated by the British government. France 
ambiguously supported the British position, though French 
objections were later apparently waived. The date of the 
Special Tariff Conference was set, following French ratifica- 
tion of the pact, for October 26, 1925, at Peking. 

The position of the American government was stated 
with unusual frankness by Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg before the American Bar Association’s annual meeting 
in Detroit, September 2, 1925. American policy, said he, 


America as 
mediator 


may be said to be to respect the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of China, to encourage the development of an effective 
stable government, to maintain the “open door” or equal oppor- 
tunity for the trade of nationals of all countries, to carry out 
scrupulously the obligations and promises made to China at the 
Washington Conference, and to require China to perform the 
obligations of a sovereign state in the protection of foreign citi- 
zens and their property. .. . There was not then [at the time 
of definition of extraterritorial privileges] and there is not now 
any desire permanently to limit the sovereignty of China... . 
China now asks for the execution of these [the Washington] 
treaties and resolutions and, in addition demands that the various 
Powers take up with China a general revision of the treaties 
to the end that ultimately the conventional tariff may be abol- 


* See Associated Press correspondence of July 15-17, 1925. 
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ished and extraterritorial rights given up.... The United 
States has appointed as its representatives John V. A. MacMur- 
ray, American Minister to China, and Silas H. Strawn, a lawyer 
of Chicago. .. . I believe that the Powers have all come to 
the conclusion that the Conference will have to be broadened 
beyond the strict letter of the Washington Treaty. For its 
own part, this Government is willing, whether at this Conference 
or at some subsequent time, to consider with China a compre- 
hensive revision of the treaties dealing with the entire subject 
of the tariff. 

China is also demanding the abolition of the privileges of 
extraterritoriality by foreign governments. ...The United 
States is willing to take up the subject and examine it and 
has appointed as its special commissioner for this purpose Mr. 
Silas H. Strawn, an eminent lawyer, who is also going to par- 
ticipate in the Tariff Conference. This government is willing 
through this commission to make a speedy report with recom- 
mendations upon their findings which will enable this govern- 
ment to consider what, if any, steps may be taken with a view 
to the relinquishment of its extraterritorial rights. I know, in a 
general way, that within the last few years China has made 
some progress in the enactment of laws, in reform of her judicial 
proceedings, in the education of judges and lawyers, with a view 
to fulfilling her aspirations to be relieved of these extraterritorial 
restrictions upon the exercise of her sovereign powers. I believe 
the people of this country sympathize with these aspirations of 
the Chinese people and that this government would be willing 
to give up these extraterritorial rights as soon as China shall 
demonstrate that her laws and the administration of the laws 
and judicial system are adequate for the protection of foreign 
lives and property within China. China has invited commerce 
and development and, of course, it is her duty as a sovereign 
nation to fulfill her obligations under the laws of nations and 
to protect foreigners in their lives and property... . 

I shall not attempt, of course, to review the various changes 
in government, the fall of the empire and the establishment of 
the republic, but simply to call attention to the fact that within 
the last few months, there have been riots and anti-foreign 
demonstrations which have caused loss of life, not only of for- 
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eigners but of Chinese. There has been a recurrence of anti- 
foreign demonstrations such as has not existed since the Boxer 
Rebellion. The Powers have been compelled to protect their na- 
tionals by armed force. I believe the Chinese Provisional 
Government has made an effort to restrain the anti-foreign hos- 
tility and disorders but its efforts have not been completely 
successful. Nevertheless, I do not believe that these unfortunate 
conditions should constitute a reason why the United States and 
the other Powers should not scrupulously adhere to the pledges 
they made to China in the Washington Conference to meet her 
in the spirit of helpfulness with the hope that she may realize 
her ambitions. 

These are some of the problems which will have to be settled 
in the near future, and, for one, I am willing to face them now, 
to meet the representatives of the Chinese Government frankly 
and discuss the whole subject. But these conventional tariffs, 
extraterritorial rights, and foreign settlements have come about 
through treaty arrangements with China under which thousands 
of Americans and foreigners have taken up their residence and 
carried on their business within that country. The United States 
owes to them the duty of adequate protection and the Chinese 
Government must have a realization of its sovereign obligations 
according to the law of all civilized nations. In the discussion 
and settlement of these problems, one of the most difficult ques- 
tions is whether China now has a stable government capable of 
carrying out these treaty obligations. I am very sure that the 
people of the United States do not wish to control by treaty or 
otherwise, the internal policies of China, to fix its tariffs, or 
establish and administer courts but that they look forward to 
the day when this will not be necessary." 


The American government thus faced the Peking confer- 
ence with willingness to enter pertinent discussion of every 
Tariff phase of Chinese “rights-recovery.” It was 
HAntonOMyy the desire of Mr. Kellogg that the Tariff Con- 
ference be made contemporaneous with the 
Commission on Extraterritoriality. Under his influence 


* American State Department Bulletin for the Press, September 2, 1925. 
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identical notes were presented on September 4 to the 
Chinese Foreign Office by each of the nine Powers party to 
the Washington Conference in reply to the Chinese demands 
of June 24, announcing readiness to appoint representatives 
to both the Tariff Conference and the Commission to con- 
sider relinquishment of extraterritorial rights. 

The American Secretary’s speech evidenced a discernible 
departure from the “keeping the screws on China” policy. 
Whether or not Great Britain would be won over, or whether 
she would be left in an isolated position, was the prime 
speculation at the opening of the Conference—one of the 
most historic in China’s rise to national equality. 

Two proposals were seriously put forward at the Con- 
ference, one somewhat equivocal as to method by the Jap- 
anese, designed to put Japan in a position of leadership in 
friendly action toward China, the other the direct demand 
of China forcefully stated by C. T. Wang. American atti- 
tude assisted toward the acceptance of the latter, providing 
unqualified tariff autonomy from January 1, 1929, with a 
collateral pledge from China that likin shall be abolished 
by that date. It remained for a committee of experts to 
thresh out the detail of increased ad valorem interim rates, 
needed to provide money to “buy off” the tuchuns. It 
seemed probable that the Customs Service, by doling out to 
them in advance sums equivalent to the monthly likin col- 
lections, could constrain them to disband their private col- 
lection organizations. In making themselves economically 
dependent upon Peking the tuchuns would of course be 
spelling the death warrant of their independence, but 
patriotism and sheer laziness were the ludicrously mixed 
motives influencing them to accept the new order with 
complacency. 

The willingness of the foreign delegates to continue dis- 
cussions in spite of the tuchunal wars about Peking, at 
times cutting off their communications, impressed the Chi- 
nese with the sincerity of their good will. Due to such 
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troubles the Commission on Extraterritoriality did not con- 
vene until January 9, when it instituted a long series of 
inquiries and investigations. 

On the Chinese side it seemed certain that no compromise 
would willingly be accepted. The Chinese nationalists had 
seen a vision and would not have patience. They were not 
prone to be reasonable or even practical. What people in 
the heat of patriotism have ever been? Certainly not the 
patriots of the Boston Tea Party. 

The Chinese were in a frame of mind to blame all their 
troubles on the foreigners even as before 1911 they blamed 
them all on the Manchu dynasty. The case is analogous, it 
would seem, to that of. the American revolutionists, who 
blamed every distress upon King George. The cure for this 
psychology seemed ordained to come when foreigners should 
no longer have special privileges. Undoubtedly much of 
the Chinese disruption was nursed in foreign concessions. 
But their existence was not the fundamental reason for it. 

In any case, China, on the eve of the Peking Conference, 
had come very near to recovery of national independence. 
She was a vastly different nation to that known by “old 
China hands,” in spite of their inability to realize the 
change.1*” The Powers were faced by the necessity of 
frankly abandoning their guardianship of China in return 
for such good will as they might be able to gain, or see 
China free herself in her own way with no accretion of good 
to themselves. 

For a half-century this mundane sphere had been a “white 
man’s world.” It was evident that China’s recovery of full 
independence would bring the white man’s world in Asia 
within appreciable distance of its end. 

Fortunately, changing conditions in China were making 


™ See speeches on China situation at Williamstown Conference, particu- 
larly of Bishop Roots, reported in the Christian Science Monitor, August 
14, 1925, and other papers. 
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it easier for the foreigner to abdicate his special privileges. 
Some loss to foreign enterprise as well as foreign “face” was 
inevitable, and affiliated Chinese business was destined to 
suffer with it. But the old day when extraterritorial pres- 
tige was an aid to both missionary and business man had 
passed. Chinese were no longer influenced toward the for- 
eigner and his enterprises because he was a legally superior 
being. Business was more and more done through Sino- 
foreign partnerships in which extraterritoriality meant little 
and intercourse on a basis of equality meant much. In both 
religious effort and trade it was coming to be the personal 
touch with individual Chinese which counted. 


® For a careful study of conditions in China in connection with the tariff 
and -extraterritoriality conferences, see the able mail correspondence of 
Thomas B. Millard to the New York Times, July-November, 1925, passum. 
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crepancies are found between text and index, readers are begged to regard 
the rendering in the text as errata and the one below as the more 
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Central Asia, war in, 219. 

Chalfant, Rev. F. H., quoted, 101. 

Chang Ch’ien (jing cheea’n), busi- 
ness magnate, 343. 
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Chang Chiien (jing cheea’n), 
general, 95, 96, 97. 

Chang Chih-ho (jing jih ho), Taoist 
philosopher, 128. 

Chang Chih-tung (jing jih doong), 
viceroy, 291, 298, 304, 308. 

Chang Chin-yao (jéng jin yow), 
maiilitarist, 475. 

Chang Chung-ch’ang (jing joong 
chang), soldier, 490. 

Chang Fei (jang fay), hero, 109. 

Chang Hsien-chung (jaig sheea’n 
joong), rebel, 171. 

Chang MHsueh-liang (jang  shii’eh 
leea’ng), son of Chang Tso-lin, 
488, 495. 

Chang Hsun (jang shwin), Manchu 
soldier, 324, 343f, 372, 386, 471f,. 

Chang Shoa-tseng (jang show 
dzung), diplomat, 340. 

Chang Shih-chieh (jang shth jee’th}, 
general, 140. 

Chang Sun (jing swun), wife of 
T’ai Tsung, 118. 

Chang Tao-ling (jang dow ling), 
Taoist pope, 72. 

Chang Tso-lin (jang dz6 lin), 417, 
432, 434, 438, 458, 462, 463, 465, 
475 ff, 480ff, 485, 487, 489, 504. 

Chang Tsung-hsiang (jing dz0o6ng 
sheeai’ng), minister to Tokyo, 
413. 

Ch’ang-mao (chang mow), “long- 
haired rebels,” 261. 

Chao (jow), general, 219. 

Chao (jow), state of, 65. 

Chao Er-feng (jow er 
Szuch’uan viceroy, 330. 

Chao Hsiang-wang (jow sheed’ng 
wang), Ch’in chieftain, 84. 

Chao Kao (jow gow), eunuch, 91. 

Chao Kuang-yin (jow gwing yin), 
general, 133ff. 

Chao Wang (jow wang), emperor, 
48. 

Chariot, south-pointing; 48. 

Che Tsung (jé dzdong), emperor, 
136. 

Chefoo convention, 289. 

Chekiang (jé jeei’ng), province, 15. 

Ch’en (chun), dynasty, 111. 


fing), 
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Ch’en Chiung-ming (chtin jeedo’ng 
ming), Kwangtung soldier, 478, 
490, 492. 

Cheng Ch’iao (jing cheeo’w), 145. 

Ch’eng T’ang (chung ting), model 
emperor, 38, 39, 40. 

Ch’eng Tsu (ching dzi), Yung Lo 
(ySong lo), 162. 

Ch’eng Tsung (chtng dz0d0ng), 
emperor, 153. 

Ch’eng Wang (ching wing), em- 
peror, 47. 

Ch’i (chee) dynasty, 110. 

Ch’i (chee), state of, 65. 

Chi Ch’iang (jee cheea’ng), T’ung 

Chih, 275. 

Hsieh-yuan (chee  shee’th 
y00a/n), tuchun of Kiangsu, 447, 
486, 490. 

Tzu (jee dzu), founder of 
Korean monarchy, 43. 
Ch’i-ch’ien (chee cheea’n), diplomat, 

474, 

Chia Ch’ing (jeea’h ching), emperor, 
232f ; death of, 243. 

Chia I (jeea’h ee), poet, 101. 

Chiang Kuei-t’i (jeeai’ng gway tee), 
general, 357. 

Chiang Meng-lin (jeea’ng mung 
lin), delegate, 437. 

Chiaochow (jeeo’w jO) bay, 12, 297. 

Chieh (jee’th), Chinese tyrant, 39. 

Chieh Chih-t’ui (jeéth jih tway), 
faithful retainer, 67. 

Ch’ien Lung (cheea’n l06ng), em- 
peror, 217ff. 

Chihli (jth lee), province of, 12. 

Chih-ying (jih ying), diplomat, 267. 

Chi-lin (jee lin), Chinese unicorn, 
144. 

Ch’in (chin) dynasty, 84ff. 

Ch’in (chin), kingdom of, 9, 14, 65, 
83. 

Chin (jin) dynasty, 137, 139. 

Chin (jin) Tatars, “gold” Tatars, 
136, 182. 

Ch’in Shih Huang Ti (chin shih 
whiang dee), great first emperor, 
85ff. 

Chin hai (jin hi), captured by 
British, 253. 


Ch’i 


Chi 
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Chin Yun-p’eng (jin yooi’n ping), 
premier, 477. 

China Trade Act, the, 435. 

China’s Only Hope, book, 298. 

Chinese Eastern railroad, 460, 462. 

Ching (jing), Prince, 339, 355. 

Ching Chih-lung (jing jih 166ng), 
pirate, 189. 

Ching Ch’ing-kung 
goong), pirate, 189. 

Chinkiang (jin jeei’/ng), 253. 

Chinputang (jin boo ding), the, 
“Step-ahead” party, 366. 

Chi-shen (jee shin), diplomat, 252. 

Chita, 459. 

Chi-ying (jee ying), Chinese com- 
missioner, 253, 258. 

Chopsticks, use of, 41. 

Chosen (cho sén), land of the 
“morning freshness,” 44. 

Chou (j6), Duke of, 46, 47. 

Chou (j6) dynasty, 45, 58ff. 

Chou Hsin (j6 sin), Chinese Nero, 
36, 41, 42, 46. 

Chou li (jo lee), Book of Cere- 
monies, 23, 60, 63. 
Chou Tzu-ch’i (j6 dz chee), ad- 
viser to president Hsii, 481. 
Ch’ou-an Hui (cho an whay), Peace 
Promotion League, 381. 

Christianity, proscription of, 200, 
214; spread of, 420, 421, 423, 
425. 

Ch’u (choo), kingdom of, 14. 

Ch’u (choo), state of, 65. 

Chu Hsi (j66 shee), Chu Tzu, 145. 

Chu Wen (j00 wun), later Liang 
emperor, 124, 125. 

Ch’u Yuan (choo y60i’n), statesman 
poet, 82. 

Chu Yuan-chang (jo0 yo0a’n jing), 
“The Begger King,” 154, 159ff. 

Chu Yu-chien (j00 yoo jeea’n), last 
of the Mings, 170. 

Chuang (jwang), duke of Ch’u, 67. 

Chuang Tsung (jwaing dzdong), em- 
peror, 132. 

Chuang Tzu (jwang dzu), mystic, 
79ff. 

Ch’uanpu (chwin boo), naval en- 
gagement at, 251. 


(jing ching 
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Chu-ko Liang (joo gd leed’ng), 
statesman, 108. 

Ch’un Ch’iu (chwin cheeod’), spring 
and autumn classic, 77. 

Chun (jwin), Prince, father of 
Hsuan T’ung, 287, 292, 307, 327, 
348. 

Chung Hua Min Kuo (jdong wha 
min gwo), middle flower people 
kingdom, 10. 

Chung K’ang (joong kang), em- 
peror, 38. 

Chung Kuo (jdong gwo), middle 
kingdom, 10. 

Chung Tsung (joong dzoong), T’ang 
emperor, 122. 

Chung Wang (jong wing), T’aip’- 
ing leader, 264, 266. 

Chung Yung (joong yoong), doc- 
trine of the “mean,” 78. 

Ch’unghou (choong ho), diplomat, 
290, 291. 

Ch’ungking (choong jing), 455. 

Ch’usan (choo san) islands, 272. 

Clarendon, Lord, 273. 

Classics, the Confucian, 76ff. 

Co-hong (properly ko hang, port 
guild), the, 247. 

“Cold meat festival,” 67. 

Coltman incident, the, 452ff, 458. 

Columbus, 3. 

Concessions, in China, 369. 

Confucianism, 62ff. 

Confucius, Chinese: K’ung Fu-tzu 
(koong foo dzi), 12, 46, 72ff, 
82. 

Conger, William, quoted, 276. 

Consortium, 328, 370, 430ff. 

Constitution, Chinese, of 1923, 484. 

Consular jurisdiction, extraterri- 
toriality, 447ff. 

Convention, of Tientsin, 292. 

Cordier, Henri, quoted, 103, 114. 

Corvino, John de Monte, arch- 
bishop of Peking, 155. 

Cotton mills, the, 426ff, 429. 

Courbet, Admiral, 292. 

Culture, primitive, 20; advanced, 
61. 

Cushing, Caleb, American envoy, 
254, 256. 
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Da Gama, 3. 

Dalai Lama (da li l& ma), the, 192, 
452. 

Dancing, in China, 28. 

Davis, Sir John, 240, 257. 

Delamarre, Pére, 271. 

De Rubruk, Franciscan, 155. 

Dewey, Dr. John, 421. 

Diaz, 3. 

Dictionary of K’ang Usi, the, 205, 

Dollar, Robert, 7. 

Dollar Steamship Company, 455. 

Domestic animals, 30. 

“Double Ten Festival,” the, 335. 

Drama, in China, 156ff. 

Drugs, in Shantung, 410. 

Dutch embassy, the, 191, 225, 226. 


Earth Kings, 
whang), 27. 

East India company, 239, 242, 247. 

Eastern Chou (jd) dynasty, 54. 

Eclipses, in China, 38, 54. 

Edkins, Dr., quoted, 238. 

Edmonds, Dr. C. K., quoted, 499. 

Education, in China, 311, 419. 

Highteen Provinces, the, 10. 

Eleuths, war with the, 203, 204. 

Elgin, Lord, 269, 270, 271, 272. 

Elixir vitae, 72, 89. 

Elliot, Capt., afterwards Sir Charles, 
249 ff. 

Empress of China, the, first Ameri- 
can vessel, 255. 

Encyclopedias, in China, 25, 164. 

English influence, 192, 225. 

English mission, the, 226. 

Erh Shih Huang Ti (er shi whing 
dee), emperor, 92. 

Ethnic origins, of Chinese, 19, 20. 

Eulogy on Mukden, poem, 228. 

Europeans, first arrival of, 165. 

Everson, Inspector, 498, 503. 

Ever-victorious army, the, — 265, 
266. 

Examination system, abolition of, 
323. 

Expansion of the empire, 95. 

Extraterritoriality, 447; special con- 
ference, 508ff. 


Ti Huang (dee 
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Fa (fa), name of Wu Wang, 45. 

Fa Hsien (fa sheea’n), Buddhist 
pilgrim, 114. 

Family, the Chinese, 56. 

Famine relief, in China, 424. 

Fang Shao-yi (fang show yee), 483. 

Far Eastern Republic, the, 459. 

Favier, Bishop, 306. 

Feng Kuo-chang (fing gw6 jang), 
338, 341, 355, 373, 384, 387, 472f, 
475 ff. 

Feng Yii-hsiang (fang li sheed’ng), 
the Christian general, 464, 480, 
483, 487ff, 493ff, 495ff, 504. 

Feng-shui (ftng shwee), Chinese 
geomancy, 68, 290. 

Fengtien (fing teea’n), Manchurian 
province, 17. 

Feudalism, in China, 63. 

Filial piety, 24; examples of, 34. 

First Emperor, The Great, 85ff. 

Flight of a Tatar tribe, The, 223. 

Fontanier, French consul, 283. 

Foreign philanthropic effort, 423. 

Formosa, Taiwan, 7, 222, 246, 272; 
cession of, 296. 

Fornier, Capt. 292. 

Foster, John W., quoted, 249. 

France, relations with, 291ff, 254, 
268, 502. 

Franciscans, the, 3, 154. 

French mission, the, 225. 

Fu Hsi (foo shee), culture hero, 20, 
29, 30. 

Fu Sang (foo sang), fabled Jand, 114. 

Fu Sheng (foo shung), literatus, 100. 

Fu Su (foo soo), prince, 88, 91. 

Fu Ti (foo dee), general, 219, 221. 

Fu Wang (foo wang), Ming 
claimant, 187, 188. 

Fukien (foo jeea’n), projected dock- 
yard, 398, 400; province, 16. 


Gabelentz, Von der, quoted, 73. 

Gaselee, General, English soldier, 
306. 

General mirror, to aid in governing, 
144, 

Geography, of China, 10. 

George III, of England, 241. 
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Germany, relations with, 391, 402. 

Giles, Dr., quoted, 158. 

Goa, 239. 

Gobharana, Indian Buddhist, 104. 

God, Chinese names for, 30. 

Gold franc dispute, the, 450. 

Goloyken, Count, 239. 

Goodnow, Dr. F., 375, 381. 

Gordon, Charles G., general, 265, 
266. 

Goto, Viscount, 460, 465. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, 252. 

Government, of China, 4. 

Grand Canal, the, 112. 

Grant, Sir Hope, 270. 

Great Wali, the, 3. 

Greek, relations with China, 2. 

Gros, de, Baron, French envoy, 26S. 

Guardians of the door, 118. 

Guilds, 59, 184. 


Haich’eng (hi ching), captured by 
Japanese, 295. 

Haight, H. H., governor of Cali- 
fornia, 281. 

Hainan (hi nan), island, 17; rebel- 
lion in, 246. 

Hakkas, the, 260. 

Han (hin) dynasty, 65, 93ff. 

Han (han) river, 93. 

Han (han) School, the, 145. 

Han Yu (han yii), literatus, 125, 
128, 129. 

Hankow (han ko), city of, 14, 93; 
revolution at, 333, 337, 342, 346. 

Hanyang (hin ying), city of, 14. 

Han-yeh-p’ing (hin ya ping) iron 
works, the, 399, 400. 

Harbin, city of, 18. 

Harding, Gardner L., quoted, 364, 
381, 382. 

Harding, President, 436. 

Hart, Sir Robert, 278f. 

Heaven Kings, T’ien Huang, 27. 

Heavenly King, The, 266. 

Heian (hayan), kyoto, 117. 

Heilungkiang (hay l00ng jeea’ng), 
Manchurean province, 17. 

Henry, Prince, of Portugal, 3. 

} Heroes, of China, 5. 
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Hexagrams, the, 30, 42. 


Hideyoshi, Japanese soldier, 132, 
167. 

Hioki (hé 6ki), Japanese minister, 
395. 

Hirth, Dr. F., quoted, 63. 

History, Chinese, 100. 

Homesteading of Manchus, 198. 

Honan (h6 nin), province, 12. 

Hongs (hangs), the, 60. 

Honkong, Chinese: MHsiangkang 


(sheea’ng ging), 252ff, 268, 428, 
501. 

Hoppo, the, Chinese official, 247. 

Ho-shen, minister, 233. 

Hou Chi (ho jee), an early Bur- 
bank, 57. 

Howard, Harvey J., kidnapped, 456. 
Hsi Wang-mu (shee wing moo), 
“royal lady of the west,” 49. 

Hsia (shee’’h) dynasty, 36. 

Hsiang Chi (sheei’ng jee), general, 
93. 

Hsiang Yu (sheei’ng yoo), general, 
92. 

Hsiang-yang (sheeai’ng ying), de- 
fense of, 139. 

Hsien Feng (sheea’n fing), em- 
peror, 258, 267, 273, 275ff. 

Hsin Ch’ao, “the new tide,” 419ff. 

Hsiung-nu (sheeoo’ng noo), Huns, 
52, 53, 95. 

Hsu Ching-ch’eng (shoo Jing ching), 
hero of Boxer movement, 304. 

Hsii Shih-ch’ang (shiti shih ching), 
president, 348, 379, 383, 388, 414, 
458, 474. 
Hsuan Lu (shwin 
burners, 165. 
Hsuan Te (shwin day), porcelain, 
165. 

Hsiian Ts’ang (shwan tsing), Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, 114, 115. 

Hsuan Tsung (shwan dzd6ng), T’ang 
emperor, 123, 124, 156. 

Hsuan T’ung (shwan t00ng), last 
Manchu emperor, 313, 471, 488. 

Hu Hai, (hoo hi), prince, 91. 

Hu Shih (hoo shih), Dr, 419, 420. 

Hus Kuo (hwa gwd), flowery king- 
dom, 10. 


160), incense 
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Huan (hwin), duke of Ch’i, 65, 66. 

Huang Hsing (hwing shing), reform 
agitator, 320, 372, 387. 

Huang Ti (hwing dee), third ruler, 
31, 32, 58. 

Hughes, Mr. Charles, 436, 453. 

Hui Hui (whay whay), Chinese 
name for Muhammadans, 120. 

Hui Ti (whay dee), emperor, 161. 

Hui Tsung (whay dzdong), emperor, 
136, 146. 

Hume, Dr. C. H., quoted, 499. 

Hunan (hoo nin), earthquake in, 
260; province, 14. 

Hung MHsiu-ch’uan (hddng_ seeoo 
chwan), T’aip’ing leader, 260f. 

Hung Wu (hong woo), emperor, 160. 

Huns, Chinese: Hsiung-nu 
(sheedd’ng noo), 52, 53, 95. 

Hupeh (hoo bay), province, 14. 


I Ching (ee jing), Book of Changes, 
42, 47. 

I Ho Ch’uan (ee ho chwan), Boxers, 
303. 

I In (ee lee), Book of Ceremonies, 
23. 

I Ti (ee dee), first maker of wine, 
BYf- 

I Yin (ee ym), minister, 40. 

Ibn Wahab, Arab traveler, 130. 

Ignatieff, General, Russian diplomat, 
273. 

Ilipu (ee lee boo), Chinese commis- 
sioner, 253. 

Immigration, Chinese, 280ff. 

Indemnity fund, the, 426, 450f. 

Industrialism in China, 426. 

Institutions, Chinese, 56. 

International politics, 6. 

Irredentism, Chinese, 441 /f. 

Ishii (ish ee), Viscount, 406. 

“Isles of the Blest,” 90. 

Ito (ee td), Prince, 294. 

Inventions, Chinese, 5, 61. 


Japan, attempt to conquer, 150, 151; 
campaign, 168; relations with, 


INDEX 


285, 293ff, 308ff, 387, 390, 464f, 
502; in Shantung, 391, 408; 
policy, 393. 

Jehangir, rebel, 246. 

Jehol (réh h6(1)), summer capitol, 
274, 275. 

Jen Tsung (rin dzdong), emperor, 
135, 153. 

Jesuits, in China, 165, 169, 186, 190, 
199, 218. 

Jews, in China, 110. 

Joffe (yof fay), Abram Adolph, 
Russian envoy, 459ff. 

Joffre, Marshal, 450. 

Johnston, R. F., Hsuan Tung’s tutor, 
488. 

Jung Lu (yoong loo), adviser of 
Empress Dowager, 305. 


Kadphises II, Indo-Scythian king, 


98. 

Kaidu (ki doo), Mongol general, 
153. 

Kaifengfu (ki fing foo), city of, 110. 

Kaip’ing (ki ping), captured by 
Japanese, 295. 

K’ang Hsi (kang shee), emperor, 
193f. 

Kang Yii-wei (kang ii way), re- 
former, 299, 320, 386, 405, 472. 

Kanishka, Indo-Scythian king, 98. 

Kansu (gin soo), province of, 11. 

Kao En-hung (gow tn hoodng), ad- 
ministration, 439, 481. 

Kao Tsu (gow dzoo), Han emperor, 


Kao Tsung (gow dzoong), T’ang 
emperor, 121. 

Karakhan, Leo, Russian envoy, 459, 
463, 492. 

Kashgar, uprising at, 246; fall of, 
290. 

Kashgaria, rebellion in, 284. 

Kasyapa Matanga, Indian Buddhist, 
104. 

Kato (ka to), Viscount, 393. 

Ketteler, von, Baron, murdered, 305, 
307. 

Khan-baligh, Mongol capital, 152. 
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Khitan Tatars, The, 131, 135, 136. 

Khitane, 10. 

Khotan, submission of, 285. 

Kiakhta, treaty of, 213. 

Kiangsi (jeeii’ng see), province, 14. 

Kiangsu (jeeaé’ng soo), province, 15. 

Kim Ok-kuin, Korean statesman, 
294 

Kirin (jee lin), Manchurian prov- 
ince, 17. 

Kiukiang (jeeoo jeea’ng), city of, 
14, 262. 

Kobo Daishi (k6 b6 di shee), 
Japanese saint, 117. 

Kolaohui (go low whay), “Elder 
Brothers’ Society,” 318. 

Koo, Wellington (goo way jwin), 
386, 415, 437, 461, 464. 

Korea (gow lee), 48, 112, 168, 272, 
293, 296, 310. 

Kowloon, 271. 

Kowshing (gow shing), the, sunk, 
294. 

Kuan Tzu (gwién dzu), minister, 65, 
66. 

Kuan Yiti (gwin ii), afterwards 
Kuan Ti, god of war, 109. 

Kuang Hsu (gwang shi), emperor, 
288f; death of, 312. 

Kublai Khan (koo bli), Mongol 
emperor, 72, 133, 140, 148. 

Kuldja, occupied by Russia, 290. 

Kung (go6ng), Prince, 270, 275, 278. 

K’ung Ch’iu (koong cheeoo’), Con- 
fucius, 72. 

K’ung Fu (koong foo), descendant 
of Confucius, 89. 

K’ung Jung (ko0ng roong), poet, 
113. 

Kunghotang (goong ho ding), the, 
“Square Deal Party,” 366. 

Kuo Sung-lin (gw6 so0ong lin), 
soldier, 495. 

Kuomintang (gw6 min ding), The, 
Peoples’ Party, 361ff, 419, 504. 

Kwangchouwan (gwing jO wan), 
French lease, 17, 297, 442. 

Kwangsi (gwaing see), province, 16, 
17. 

Kwangtung (gwing dodong), prov- 
ince, 16. 
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Kwei Wang (gway wing), Ming 
claimant, 188. 

Kweichow (gway jG) 13, rebellion, 
211; 


Lamaism (4), factions of, 204, 222. 

Lamb, Charles, “Dissertation on 
Roast Pig,” A, 28, 240. 

Lamont, Mr. Thomas, 481. 

Lang (lang), Admiral, 292. 

Language, of China, 16. 

Lansing, Mr., American secretary of 
state, 401. 

Lansing-Ishii Agreement, the, 406f. 

Lao Tzu (low dzu), 12, 69, 70, 71. 

Laoism (low-), same as Taoism, 71, 
a2: 

Later Chou (j6) dynasty, the, 131. 

Later Han dynasty, the, 131. 

Later Liang (leea’ng) dynasty, the 
isk 

Later T’ang (tang) dynasty, the, 
131. 

Later Tsin (dzin) dynasty, the, 131. 

Latourette, K. S., quoted, 255, 256. 

Law code, of the Mings, 160. 

Lay, Mr. H. N., 277, 278. 

Lea, General Homer, 352. 

Lea, Mrs. Ethel, quoted, 352. 

Leaders, the five, 65. 

Legations, siege of the, 304. 

Legge, J., quoted, 67. 

Lesser Seal characters, 88. 

Lexicography, Chinese, 101. 

Li (lee), carp, son of Confucius, 74. 

Li (lee), General, viceroy of Kwang- 
tung, 246; ‘T’aip’ing leader, 


Li Chi (lee jee), classic of cere- 
monials, 23, 77. 

Li Ch’uan-chung (lee chwan joong), 
same as Chu Wen, 124, 125. 

Li Erh (lee er), or Li Tan (lee din), 
names for Lao Tzu, 70. 

Li Fang (lee fang), Buddhist mis- 
sionary, 103. 

Li Hsin (lee shin), general, 86. 

Li Hung-chang (lee hoong jing), 
264, 265, 289, 292, 294, 308ff. 

Li Kuang (lee gwang), general, 96. 
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Li Kuang-li (lee gwang lee), gen- 
eral, 96. 

Li Lin-fu (lee lin foo), minister, 124. 

Li Ling (lee ling), Han general, 96, 
101. 

Li Lung-mien (lee loOng meea’n), 
painter, 146. 

Li Min (lee min), the black haired 
people, 10. 

Li Po (lee bo, or bay), poet, 123, 
126ff. 

Li Shih-min (lee shi min), after- 
wards T’ai Tsung, 116f.. 

Li Szu (lee szi), invention of Lesser 
Seal characters, 88. 

Li Tao (lee dow), historian, 145. 

Li Tzu-ch’eng (lee dzu ching), 
rebel, 170. 

Li Wang (lee wang), emperor, 50. 

Li Yuan-hung (lee yooa’n hoong), 
334f, 338, 339ff, 372, 380, 384, 
404, 470, 481ff.. 

Liang (leed’ng) dynasty, 110, 111. 

Liang A-fa (leea’ng ah fah), Chris- 
tian preacher, 261. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (leea’ng chee 
chow), reformer, 320, 366, 383, 
405. 

Liang Shih-yi (leea’’ng shi yee), 
politician, 386, 401, 488. 

Liao (leeo’w), Iron, Tatars, the, 
132, 136, 182. 

Liaotung (leeo’w dodng), peninsula, 
295, 296, 310. 

Lieh Tzu (lee’th dz), philosopher, 
81. 

Likin (lee jin), transit dues, 277, 
445. 

Lin, Commissioner, 247, 250f,. 

Lin Hsin, emperor, 41. 

Lincheng (lin ching) outrage, the, 
453 ff, 490. 

Literature, of China, 4; under 
Ch’ien Lung, 227; under K’ang 
Hsi, 204; under the Hans, 100, 
112; under the Mings, 164; 
under Yung Cheng, 215. 

“Little” sti MHsii-cheng 
ching), 457. 

Liu K’un-yi (leedd’ 
viceroy, 304, 308. 


(shii- 


kwen yee), 
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Liu Pan (leed0’ pin), afterwards 
emperor Kao Tsu (gow dzi), 93. 

Liu Pei (leedo bay), general, 108. 

Liu Yu (leed0’ yoo), emperor, 110. 

Livadia, treaty of, 290, 291. 

Lo Lun (16 lwtn), student agitator, 
330ff. 

Loans, foreign, 327, 370, 429. 

Loch, Mr. H. B., 270. 

Loess (luss) soil, 56, 57. 

Loochoo islands, Ryukyu, 112, 272, 
286. 

Louza police station, the, 498. 

Lo-yang capital, 54, 105, 106, 112, 
115. 

Lu (loo), king of, 23, 54, 72; duke 
of, 74. 

Lu Ao (loo ow), Taoist magician, 90. 

Lu Cheng-hsiang (loo jting sheed’ng), 
statesman, 386, 390. 

Lu Chung-yii (loo jdong ii), Anfu 
minister, 413. 

Lii Hou, Han emperor, 93, 94. 

Lu Hsiu-fu (loo sheedo’ foo), gen- 
eral, 140. 

Lii P’u-wei, minister, 84. 

Lii T’ai (lii ti), the deer tower, 41. 

Lu Yung-hsiang (loo yoong 
sheea’ng), tuchun of Chekiang, 
485, 487. 

Lu Yung-t’ing, militarist, 478. 

Lun Yii (lwen ii), the analects, 77, 
78. 

Lung Chii-kuang (l00ng 
wging), militarist, 386. 

Lung Yii (lodng ii), wife of Kuang 
Hsu, 326, 337, 348, 357, 365. 

Lusiads, the, 3. 


chee 


Ma, Muhammadan rebel, 284. 

Ma Tuan (ma dwan), general, 105, 
106. 

Macao (mi kow), taken by Portu- 
guese, 166, 240. 

Macartney mission, the, 226. 

McCormick, Frederick, quoted, 347. 

Mac Murray, Mr. J. V., American 
minister, 431, 465, 507. 

Magellan, 3. 

Magianism, in China, 118. 
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Manchuria, 17; Japanese in, 295; 
Russia in, 308. 

Manchus, customs and culture, 186; 
in China, 177ff; invasion, 170ff ; 
school, 145. 

Mandarinate, decline of, 321; rise 
of, 60, 61, 153. 

Mangu Khan, 139, 140. 

Manichaeism, in China, 119. 

Man Kings, Jen Huang, 27. 

Manning, Thomas, 28, 240, 241. 

Marco Polo, 148f. 

Margary, Augustus, murdered, 288. 

Maritime customs, 277. 

Marriage ceremonies, 30. 

Martin, Dr. W. A. P., quoted, 101. 

Massacre, of Chinese in Wyoming, 
282; at Tientsin, 282. 

Matriarchate, The, 20. 

Mayers, W., quoted, 25, 37. 

Mencius, 12, 39, 46, 75, 78f; books 
of, 78. 

Meng T’ien (ming teea’n), general, 
87, 91. 

Miao Tzu (meeow dzt), wars with, 
221, 246. 

Mienning (meea’n ning), 
236, 244. 

Militarism, in China, 448, 467/f. 

Millard, Thomas B., quoted, 511. 

Min, empress, 38. 

Ming (ming) dynasty, the, 160ff. 

Ming Huang (ming whiang), see 
Hsuan Tsung, 123. 

Ming Ti (mig dee), emperor, 103. 

Minor Han kingdom, 107. 

Mission universities, in China, 425. 


Prince, 


Missionaries, in China, 213, 214, 
217, 242. 

Mo Usi (mo shee), subverter of em- 
pire, 89. 


Mo Ti (mo dee), philosopher, 81. 

Mo Yung-hsin (mo yoong shin), 
militarist, 478. 

Moh, Mr., cotton magnate, 427. 

Monarchist attempt, of Yuan, 381ff. 

Mongol, conquests, 3, 8; dynasty, 
140, 148ff; policy, 153. 

Mongolia, 18, 453. 

Montauban, General, 270. 

Moore, Mr. Frederick, 396. 
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Morrison, Robert, missionary, 240, 
242, 

Mother of Mencius, the, 78. 

Mott, Dr. John R., 421. 

Mu (moo), duke of Ch’in, 67. 

Mu Wang (moo wing), emperor, 48. 

Muhammadans, in China, 11, 118f, 
230; rebellion, 283. 

Mukden, city of, 18. 

Munthe, General, 438. 

Music, Chinese, 30. 

Myth, age of, 25. 


Names, of China, 9. 

Nan Wang (nin wing), emperor, 83. 

Nanch’ang (nin ching), city of, 14. 

Nanking (Chinese: nan jing), 107, 
115, 266, 348, 347, 357ff; treaty 
of, 253, 256, 263. 

Nanyang (nian ying), 10. 

Napier, Lord, British commissioner, 
248. 

National Assembly, the, 336. 

National Shame Day, 413. 

Nationalism, rise of, 390f. 

Neo-Confucianism, 145. 

Nerchinsk, treaty of, 192, 202, 203. 

Nestorian monument, The, 118, 119. 

Newspapers, Chinese, 324. 

Ni Shih-chung (nee shih jong), 
militarist, 471. 

Nien (neea’n), artist, 231. 

Nine-power Treaties, the, 452. 

Ning Ch’i (ning chee), philosopher, 
66. 

Ningp’o (ning pd), 
British, 253. 
Nishihara loans, the, 403, 411. 

Northern Sung dynasty, 110. 
Novel, the, in China, 157, 206. 
Nu Kua (nii gwd), 58. 


captured by 


Obata, Mr., Japanese minister, 465, 
477. 

Obata, translator of Li Po, 127. 

Odes, Book of, Shih Ching, 23. 

Ogdai, great Khan, 139. 

Okuma, Count, quoted, 392. 

Oliphant, Laurence, quoted, 268. 
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d’Ollone, Vicomte, quoted, 289. 

Olupun, Syrian missionary, 118. 

“Open door,” The, 397, 449. 

Opium question, The, 238f, 311, 
377ff, 410. 

Oyama, Count, 295. 


Painlevé, M., 450. 

Palichiao (bi lee cheeo’w), battle 
of, 270. 

Palmer, Morgan, killed, 456. 

P’an Chao (pan _ jow), 
scholar, 102. 

P’an Fei (pin fay), imperial concu- 
bine, 110. 

P’an Ku (pin goo), historiographer, 
102. 

P’an Ku (pin goo), mythical first 
man, 26. 

Pao Shu (bow shoo), 66. 

Pao-szu (bow szt), subverter of 
empire, 53. 

Paper money, 153. 

Parker, Dr. Peter, missionary, 256. 

Parker, Sir William, 253. 

Parkes, Sir Harry, 268, 270. 

Parliament, the Chinese, 310, 326, 
368, 374. 

Pearl River, the, 268. 

Pei Yang (bay yang), 10. 

Peit’ang (bay tang), 269, 270, 273. 

Peking (bay jing), city of, 152, 162, 
171, 348; conferences of 1925- 
1926, 506f; first legations at, 
273. 

Pension system, of Manchus, 198. 

People, of China, 5. 

Persecution, of Confucianism, 87. 

Philosopher’s stone, the, 72. 

Pi Kan (bee gin), minister, 41. 

P’ing (ping), last Sung emperor, 
140. 

P’ing Ti (ping dee), Han emperor, 
100. 

P’ing Wang (ping wang), emperor, 
54. 

P’ing-yang (pingyang), battle of, 

294. 
Pirates, the, 237f. 
Po Chii-i (bo jii ee), poet, 123. 


female 


INDEX 


Poetry, Chinese, 101; 
period, 126ff. 

Polo, Marco, 3. 

Population, of China, 21. 

Port Arthur, 297. 

Porter, Stephen, American congress- 
man, 465. 

Ports, world, 7. 

Portuguese, arrival of, 165; influence 
of, 191, 212. 

Post offices, foreign, in China, 442ff. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 252ff. 

Press, influence of the, 324. 

Printing, the art of, 133. 

Provisional government, the, 346ff. 

P’u Sung-ling (poo soong ling), 
writer of stories, 206. 

P’u Yi (poo yee), Prince, Hsuan 
Tung, 313. 

Pumpelly, Raphael, 19. 


of T’ang 


Queen mother of the west, 95. 
Quipus, knot notation, 30. 


Races, in China, 21. 

Railways, in China, 289, 290, 313, 
329, 398, 399, 432, 439ff, 494. 

Rebellion, in the southwest, 218. 

Reception of foreign ministers, 286. 

Record of travels in the west, 158. 

Redbeards, the, 408. 

Reinsch, Dr. Paul, 393f, 403, 405, 
407. 

Reform movement, of Kuang Hsu, 
299 ft. 

Reforms of K’ang Hsi, 207. 

Relations, the five, 76. 

Relief of the legations, 305, 306. 

Religions, in China, 3, 68. 

Rémusat, quoted, 155. 

Renan, quoted, 2. 

Republic, the Chinese, 316ff, 338. 

Revolution, of 1911, 314f, 359 ff; 
right of, 89; the second, 371ff. 

Ricci, Mateo (ree chee matayoh), 
169. 

Roberts, Edmond, 256. 

Roberts, Issachar, missionary, 261. 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 424. 

Romance, the age of, 107f. 
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Rome, relations with China, 2, 97, 
98. 

Root-Takahira agreement, the, 397. 

Russell, Dr. Bertrand, 421. 

Russia, in China, 450, 457ff, 460ff, 
505; relations with, 297, 308f,, 
368. 

Russian movement, the, 191, 192, 
202, 212, 225. 


Sacrifices, imperial, 69. 

Sages, the great, 65ff, 62. 

Sah (sah), Admiral, 336, 339, 344. 

Salt gabelle, the, 433. 

San Men bay (sin min), asked by 
Italy, 297. 

Sankolinsin, General, 264. 

Schaal, Adam, Jesuit, 190, 199. 

Schurman, Dr. Jacob, American 
minister, 446, 454ff, 463. 

Secret societies, 210, 211, 235. 

Semenoff, Ataman, 457. 

Serica, 9. 

Sericulture, 30. 

Seven scholars of the bamboo grove, 
118. 

Seven scholars of the Ch’ien An 
(cheea’n 4n), 113. 

Seymour, Sir Michael, 268. 

Shameen, 17. 

Shang (shang) dynasty, 36. 

Shang Ti (shang dee), name for 
God, 30, 69. 

Shang Ti Hui (shang dee whay), 
society of God, 261. 

Shanghai (Chinese: shang hi), city 
of, 15, 253, 264, 272, 339, 359; 
municipal council, 503; riots, 
497 ff. 

Shanhaikuan (shin hi gwan), battle 
of, 184. 

Shantung (shan doong), province, 
12; question, 392ff, 397 403f. 
Shensi (properly shan see, differing 

Shao (show), duke of, 50. 

Shao K’ang (show king), emperor, 
38. 

Sheep, ideogram for, 20. 

Shen Nung (shin noong), the di- 
vine husbandman, 31. 
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Shen Tsung (shtin dz00ng), em- 
peror, 142, 168. 

Sheng Kung-pao (shing gdong 
bow), capitalist, 329. 

Sheng Yii (shting ii), sacred edict, 
204. 

Shensi (properly shin see, differing 
from Shansi only in tone), 
province, 11. 

Shidihara, Baron, Japanese minister, 
440. 

Shih Ching (shih jing), Book of 
Odes, 23, 51, 52, 54, 77. 

Shih Hung-chao (shih hoong chow), 
minister, 131. 

Shih K’o-fa (shih ko fa), general, 
187 ff. 

Shih Pi (shih bee), general, 152. 

Shih Tsu (shih dzoo), Kublai Khan, 
148. 

Shih Tsung (shih dzoong), emperor, 
132, 166. 

Shimonoseki, treaty of, 296. 

Shu Ching (shoo jing), Book of 
History, 23, 33, 35, 36, 41, 60 
ide 

Shui-hu Chuan (shwee hoo jwan), 
drama, “water bottle record,” 
158. 

Shun (shwin), model emperor, 34, 
58. 

Shun Chih (shwin jih), Manchu 
emperor, 173, 185ff. 

Shun Ti (shwin dee), emperor, 154. 

Si Kiang (see jeea’ng), west river, 
17. 

Si-an-fu. (see &n foo), ancient 
Chinese capital, 105, 117, 306, 
308. 

Siang (seea’ng), 
(soong), 66. 

Siege of the legations, the, 304. 

Simcox, Ethel J., quoted, 62. 

Sinim, 9. 

Sinkiang (sin jeed’ng), 
Turkestan, 18. 

Smith, Dr. A. H., quoted, 303. 

Smith, Bishop George, 209f. 

“Son of Heaven,” the, 69. 

Song of the Cakes, the, 313. 

Sources, of Chinese history, 23. 


? 


duke of Sung 


Chinese 


INDEX 


Southern Manchurian railway, 398, 
399. 

Standard Oil Company, in China, 
369. 

Stein, Sir M. Aurel, 6, 18, 96, 97, 
115, 119, 129. 

Stevens, Mr. Frederick W., 431. 

Stinnes Steamship Company, 455. 

Strawn, Silas H., special envoy, 
507. 

Strike movement, The, 427f. 

Students’ unions, 413; rising, 474f. 

Su Ch’in (soo chin), ruler, 82. 

Su Shih, Taoist magician, 90. 

Su Shun (soo shwin), 275. 

Su Ta, (soo da), general, 159. 

Su Wu (soo woo), general, 96, 
101. 

Suan Wang (swan wang), emperor, 
Ole 

Sugiyama, Mr., murdered by Boxers, 
305. 

Sui (sway) dynasty, 61, 111. 

Sui Jin (swee rin), producer of fire, 
28. 

Suleiman (sooli min), Sultan, 284. 

Sumerian, origin, 19. 

Sun. Ch’uan-fang (swiin chwan fang), 
soldier, 490. 

Sun Fo (swun f6), son of Dr. Sun, 
478. 

Sun Yat-sen (Chinese: swun wun), 
320, 349f, 356ff, 362ff, 372, 404, 
406, 454, 470, 477ff, 482, 489, 
490ff. 

Sung (sdong) dynasty, 134f. 

Sung (soong) School, the, 145. 

Sung Chiao-ren (sd6n jeeo’w rin), 
statesman, 367, 368. 

Sung Yun (sdong yoowi’n), Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, 114. 

Sung Yun (song yoowi’n), minis- 
ter, 234. 

Swingle, W. T., quoted, 6, 133. 

Sze (Chinese: shih), Alfred, diplo- 
mat, 379, 386, 436, 453. 

Szuch’uan (szii chwan), famine, 260; 
province, 13; rebellion of, 1911, 
330. 

Szu-hai-nei (szu hi nay), within the 
four seas, 10. 


INDEX 


Szu-ma Ch’ien (szii ma cheea’n), 
historian, 24, 33, 51, 89, 96, 98. 

Szu-ma Kuang (szi m& gwing), 
historian, 25; statesman, 141ff. 


T’a Chi (ta jee), Chinese Circe, 41, 
43 


Ta Ch’ing (da ching) dynasty, 232. 

Ta Hsiieh (da shii’th), the great 
learning, 78. 

Ta Shun (da shwin), great obedient, 
dynasty, 172. 

Taft, President, 328. 

T’ai (ti), mountain, 12. 

T’ai Ch’ien (ti cheea’n), pirate, 237. 

T’ai Kang (ti ging), emperor, 38. 

T’ai Tsung (ti dzddng), T’ang em- 
peror, 116ff, 135. 

T’ai Tsung (ti dzdong), Manchu 
ruler, 183. 

T’aip’ing (ti ping), rebellion, 259f. 

T’aiwan (ti wan), Formosa, 285. 

Taku (da goo), forts, the, 269. 

Talifu (da lee foo), siege of, 284. 

Tamerlane, 161. 

T’ang (tang), artist, 231. 

T’ang (tang), dynasty, 1, 116f. 

T’ang Shao-yi (tang show yee), 
diplomat, 326, 349, 365, 388, 474. 

Tao (dow), the way, 70. 

T’ao Ch’ien (dow cheea’n), poet, 
113. 

Tao Kuang (dow gwang), emperor, 
244 ff. 

Tao Teh Ching (dow day jing), 
Taoist classic, 70. 

Taochou (dow jo), the dwarfs of, 
94. 

Taoism (dowism), 71, 72, 116. 

Tariff revision, 444ff, 448, 506, 508ff. 

Tatars, the, 10, 166f. 

Tatnal, Capt., 270, 273. 

Tchina, 9. 

Tea, poem on, 192. 

Temuchin, Jenghiz Khan, 137f. 

Terauchi, General, 393. 

Terranova case, the, 255. 

Thirteen Classics, the, 117. 

Thousand acres, field of, 51. 

Three kingdoms, story of, 107, 158. 
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Tibet, 19, 452; English in, 309; war 
in, 221, 222. 

T’ien Chung-yii (teea’n jd0ng yii), 
tuchun of Shantung, 479. 

Tientsin (Chinese: teea’n jing), con- 
vention of, 292; massacre of, 
282; treaty of, 269, 271, 273. 

Timur, grandson of Kublai Khan, 
153. 

Ting (ding), Admiral, suicide of, 
295. 

Tinghai (ding hi), capture of, 252, 
253. 

Tongking (Chinese: 
112. 

T’ou Hsien (t6 sheea’n), general, 
102. 

Trade, new tendencies of, 434f.; 
with U.S. A. 255; with west, 97. 

Treaty of Hwanghsia, 254; of 
Kiakhta, 213; of Livadia, 290, 
291; of Nanking, 253, 256; of 
Nerchinsk, 192, 202, 203; of Shi- 
monoseki, 296; of the Bogue, 
252; with Russia, 1924, 461. 

Trigrams, the eight, 30. 

Tripods, the nine, 67. 

Ts’ai Ao (tsi ow), administrator, 
338, 384, 387. 

Ts’ai Tse (tsi dza), Prince, commis- 
sioner, 310. 

Ts’ai T’ing-kan (tsi ting gin), ex- 
admiral, 502. 

Ts’ang Chieh (tséng jeeth), first 
state historian, 32. 

Tsao (dzow), Marquis, inventor of 
paper, 102. 

Ts’ao Chih (tsow jih), poet, 108, 113. 

Ts’ao Jui (tsow rwee), brother of 
Ts’ao Kun), 483, 488. 

Ts’ao K’un (tsow kwin), 454, 471, 
478, 494. 

Ts’ao Ru-lin (tsow roo lin), also 
Ts’ao Ju-lin, minister of finance, 
413. 

Ts’ao Ts’ao (tsow tsow), soldier, 
106, 108, 113. 

Tseng (dziing), Marquis, diplomat, 
291. 

Tseng Kuo-fang (dzting gw6 fang), 
general, 262, 265. 
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Tsinan (dzee nin), capital of Shan- 
tung, 391. 

Ts’inghai (ching hi), rebellion, 211. 

Tsinghua (ching hwa), college, 426. 

Ts’ingtao (ching dow), 391ff, 439ff. 

Tso Chuan (dz6 jwan), 23. 

Tso Tsung-t’ang (dzo dzdong tang), 
general, 324 

Ts’ung Ch’eng (dzd0ng ching), em- 
peror, 180. 

Tsung Li Yamen (dz00ng lee 
yimutn), old foreign office, 286, 
307. 

Tu, Muhammadan rebel, 284. 

Tu Fu (doo foo), poet, 127ff. 

Tuan (dwin), Prince, Boxer leader, 
305. 

Tuan Ch’i-sui (dwin chee swee), 
also “jui,’ 355, 384, 388, 401, 
402, 470, 471ff, 486, 489/ff. 

Tuan Fang (dwian fang), viceroy, 
304, 331ff. 

Tuchun (doo jwin) tuli (doo lee) 
tupan (doo bin), 490. 

T’ung (toong), Sui emperor, 112. 

T’ung Chih (toong jih), emperor, 
Q75ff. 

T’ung Cho (tdong jo), Han em- 
peror, 106. 

Tung K’ang (ddong kang), 481. 

Tung Meng Hui (toong mung 
whay), Get Together Society, 
320. 

Tung Wang Kung (doong wang 
goong), eastern king Lord, 49. 

Tung-fang (doong fang), censor, 95. 

Turguts, the, 223. 

Turks; 3, 112. 

Twenty-one demands, the, 392ff. 

Tyler, President, 254, 256. 

T’zu An (tzu 4n), eastern empress, 
276, 293. 

T’zu Hsi (tzu shee), Empress Dow- 
ager, 275ff, 288ff, 293ff, 296, 
300ff, 310; death of, 312. 


Unequal treaties, protest against, 
466. 

Ungern-Sternberg, Baron, 457. 

Union Medical college, 423ff. 


INDEX 


United States, relations with China, 
254ff. 

Universities, foreign, 425. 

Urga, 457, 458. 

Ussuri river, 273. 


Verbiest, Dutch Jesuit, 199. 
Versailles, China at, 411, 412, 415, 
437, 

Village settlements, 59. 
Viviani, French minister, 450. 


Wade, Sir Thomas, 286, 289. 

Waldersee, von, General, German 
field marshal, 307. 

Walid, Unmayad Khalif, 119. 

Wall, The Great, 86-87. 

Wang An-shih (wang 4n shih), so- 
cialist statesman, 140ff. 

Wang Chen-p’ing (wing jin ping), 
general, 483ff. 

Wang Cheng-t’ing (wang jung tmg), 
406, 411, 427, 438f,, 440, 461, 463, 
469, 489, 496. 

Wang Ch’ien (wing cheea’n), gen- 
eral, 86. 

Wang Chih (wing jih), Chinese Rip 
Van Winkle, 89, 90. 

Wang Chung-hui (wang joong 
whay), delegate to Washington 
Conference, 437, 441. 

Wang Shih-fu (wang shth foo), 
dramatist, 157. 

Wang Wei (wang way), painter, 129. 

War, Russo-Japanese, 308ff.; The 
Great War, 380f.; with Great 
Britain, 251. 

Ward, Frederick, 265. 

Washington Conference, the, 418, 
436ff, 442ff. 

Weale, Putnam, B. L. Simpson, 
quoted, 364. 

Webster, Daniel, 256. 

Weekly Review of Shanghai, quoted, 
422, 465. 

Wei (way), state of, 65; kingdom 
of, 107. 

Weihaiwei (way hi way), 442; 
leased to Great Britain, 297. 


INDEX 


Wei Hou (way ho), empress, 122. 

Wells, H. G., quoted, 62. 

Wen (wun), duke of Ch’in, 66, 67. 

Wen Ti (win dee), Han emperor, 
94. 

Wen ‘Tvien-hsiang (win 
sheei’ng), literatus, 150. 

Wen Wang (wun wing), founder of 
Chou dynasty, 42, 46. 

Western Tsin (jin), dynasty, 109. 

Williams, E. T., quoted, 19, 20, 31, 
254, 397, 402. 

Williams, S. W., quoted, 26, 169. 

Wilson, President, 412, 435. 

Wine, discovery of, 37. 

World War, the, and China, 436. 

Writing, origin of, 30. 

Wu (woo), dialect, 15. 

Wu, kingdom of, 107. 

Wu, marshal, 57. 

Wu Chao-chu (woo jow joo), son of 
Wu T’ing-fang), 478. 

Wu Hou (woo ho), T’ang empress, 
121. 

Wu P’ei-fu (woo pay foo), 417, 
438ff, 458, 460ff, 463, 468, 469, 
475ff, 485f, 493, 494, 495, 496, 
504. 

Wu San-kwei (woo sin gway), gen- 
eral, 172, 182, 196ff. 

Wu Tai (woo di), the, 131. 

Wu Tao-yuan (woo dow y00a’n), 
painter, 129-130. 

Wu Ti (woo dee), of the Liang dy- 
nasty, 111. 

Wu Ti, of the Western Tsin, 109. 

Wu Ti, Han emperor, 94ff. 

Wu T'ing-fang (woo ting fang), 
diplomat, 290ff, 346ff, 349ff, 366, 
471, 482. 

Wu Tsung (woo dzoong), emperor, 
125, 153. 

Wu Wang (woo wing), Chou em- 
peror, 45. 

Wu Yi (woo yee), emperor, 41. 

Wuch’ang (woo ching), city of, 14, 
262; outbreak of revolution, 
333, 337, 342, 345. 

Wuhan (woo hin), city of, 14. 

Wusung (woo sd0ng), captured by 
British, 253. 
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Yakoob Khan, 285, 290. 

Yalu (ya loo), river ,the, 294, 295. 

Yang (yang) T’aip’ing leader, 264. 

Yang Ch’en (ying chin), the Con- 
fucius of the west, 105. 

Yang Hsiung (ydng _ sheedd’ng), 
literatus, 101. 

Yang Kuei-fei (ying gway fay), 
Chinese Cleopatra, 123, 124. 
Yang Ti (ying dee), Sui emperor, 

iG, alps 
Yan Tu (yang doo), monarchist, 
381. 
Yang Tzu (ying dzu), Yang Chu 
(yang joo), philosopher, 81. 
Yang Yen (yang yan), minister, 
124, 

Yang (ydng) and Yen (yin), 68. 

Yangtze (yang dzu), river, 11, 13, 
15, 263, 455ff. 

Yao (yow), model emperor, 33, 58. 

Yarkand, submission of, 285, 291. 

Yeh (ya), governor, 268, 269. 

Yeh Ming-shen (ya ming shun), 
governor of Canton, 257, 262. 

Yehonala, The Lady, 298. 

Yellow river, Huang Ho, 11, 33. 

Yen (yan), state of, 65. 

Yen Hsi-shan (yan shee shin), gov- 
ernor of Shansi, 337. 

Yen Shih (yan shih), 156. 

Yen, W. W. (yan), statesman, 386, 
482. 

Yi Ching (ee 
Changes, 77. 

Yin (yin), dynasty, 40. 

Yingkou, captured by Japanese, 295. 

Younghusband, General, English 
soldier, 309. 

Yourin, Russian envoy, 459, 460. 

Yii, the Great, 35, 36, 37, 58, 59. 

Yu Ch’ao (yoo chow), the nest- 
builder, 27. 

Yii, David, delegate to Washington 
Conference, 437. 

Yii Kuang (ii gwang), general, 159. 

Yii Wang (ii wang), emperor, 53. 

Yuan (y00a’n), Mongol dynasty, 
140, 150f. 

Yuan Chang (y00a’n jang), hero of 
Boxer movement, 304. 


jing), Book of 
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Yuan Ming Yuan (yd0a’n ming | Yueh-chih (yii’th jih), the Indo- 


yooa’n), The Summer palace, Scythians, 95. 

271: Yung Cheng (ydong ching), em- 
Yuan Shih-k’ai (y00a’n shih ki), peror, 210f. 

294, 300, 304, 310, 313ff, 326f, | Yunnan (yiin nin), province, 13; 

336, 339ff, 3587, 364ff, 388/f, 392, rebellion in, 284. 
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